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THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS. 

Translated from the Afiguttaia-Nikaja (iii. 134t). 

Whether Duddhas arise, O priests, or whetheT Buddhas do not arise, 
It reuiaiiis a fact aud the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that 
all its constituents are transitory. This fact a Buddha discovers and 
masters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, 
teaches, publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it 
clear, that all the constituents of being are transitory. 

Whether Buddhas arise, 0 priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, 
it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that 
all its constituents are misery. This fact a Buddha discovers and mas- 
ters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, teaches, 
publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, aud makes it clear, that 
aU the constituents of being are misery. 

Whether Buddlias arise, 0 priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, 
it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that 
all its elements are lacking in an Ego. This fact a Buddha discovers 
and masters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, 
teaches, publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it 
cleaj:, that all the elements of being are lacking in an Ego. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


The materials for this book are drawn ultimately 
from the Pali writings of Ceylon and Burma, — that is 
to say, they are to be found in palm-leaf manuscripts of 
those countries, written in the Singhalese or Burmese 
alphabet, as the case may be, but always in the same 
Pali language, a tongue very nearly akin to the San- 
skrit. These Pali writings furnish the most authorita- 
tive account of The Buddha and his Doctrine that we 
have ; and it is therefore to be regretted that, inasmuch 
as so little has been known in the Occident until recently 
of either Pali or Pali literature, the information of the 
public concerning Buddhism has been so largely drawn 
from books based on other, non-Pali, sources, on works 
written in the Singhalese, Chinese, and Tibetan lan- 
guages, and in the Buddhist-Sanskrit of Nepaul. But 
a large number of Pali manuscripts have now been 
edited and printed in the publications of the Pali Text 
Society of London, and in scattered w'orks both in Eng- 
land and in other European countries, and several vol- 
umes of translations into English have appeared, so that 
all excuse for not deriving our knowledge of Buddhism 
from the most authentic sources is fast disappearing. 

As the work on this book lias been done wholly in 
America, my main reliance has naturally been on printed 
texts. Still, I have had the use of a number of Pali 
manuscripts. In Brown University at Providence, Rhode 
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Island, there are many manuscripts, in the Burmese 
character, of works belonging to the Buddhist Scriptures. 
These were presented by the Rev. Dr. J. N. Cushing, 
Baptist missionary to Burma, and an alumnus of the 
University. But the manuscripts which, as being both 
important and unedited, have proved of most value to 
me, are four copies of the extensive and systematic 
treatise on Buddhist Doctrine composed by the famous 
Buddhaghosa, who flourished in the fourth century A. D. 
It is called the “Way of Purity” (in Pali, Visuddhi- 
Magga). These four manuscripts have come to me from 
England : one is from the private collection of Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Secretar}' of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the 
second belonged to the late Rev. Dr. Richard Morris of 
Harold Wood, Essex ; the third to Henry Rigg, Esq., con- 
sulting engineer to the Government of India, for railways ; 
while for the loan of the fourth, a Burmese manuscript, 
my thanks are due to the India Office Library. 

The Pali literature chiefly consists of the Buddhist 
Scriptures and their commentaries. These form an 
extensive body of works, many of which are indi- 
vidually very large. The Singhalese canon proper — ■ 
that is to say, the texts without the commentaries — 
has been estimated by Prof. Rhys Davids to contain 
about twice as much matter as the Christian Bible. 
From this estimate Profe.ssor Davids excludes the repe- 
titions, which, as he well says, are “ some of them very 
frequent, and others very long.” The Christian Bible 
is divided into two Testaments, whereas the Buddhist 
canon, or Bible, has tliree main divisions called “ Bas- 
kets ” (in Pah, Pitaka), and the Buddhist Bible, conse- 
quently, is called “ The Tliree Baskets ” (Ti-Pitaka). 

The first Testament, Basket, or Pitaka has been 
edited and published by Oldenberg, and a translation 
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of a large part of it has appeared in the “ Sacred Books 
of the East.” This Pitaka gives the various rules and 
ordinances to be observed by the Buddhist Order, and 
is therefore called the “ Discipline-Basket ” (in Pali, 
Vinaya-Piteka). A large part of this Pitaka is dry and 
technical reading ; but by no means aU of it is of this 
nature, for there is interspersed much narrative of events 
in the life of The Buddha. The Buddha himself is sup- 
posed to have laid down all these rules as occasion sug- 
gested their necessity, and the object of these stories is 
to explain the circumstances under which he did so. 
The works of this Pitaka are five, as follows : — 

Bhikkhu-Vibhanga ; Culla-Vagga ; 

Bhikkhunl-Vibhafiga ; Parivara-Pfttha. 

Maha-Vagga ; 


The second of the three Testaments, or Baskets, is 
called the Sutta-Pitaka, which may be translated the 
“ Sermon-Basket.” It consists of a great number of 
sermons and discourses in prose and verse, delivered 
by The Buddha or some one of his disciples, and is 
extremely interesting to any one studying the philoso- 
phy and folk-lore of Buddhism. The list of the works 
which, according to the Singhalese canon, belong to this 
Pitaka is as follows : — 


DIgha-Nikaya ; 
Majjhiina-JTikaya ; 
Sariiyutta-Nikaya ; 
Afignttara-Nik.'i.ya ; 
Khuddaka-Nikaya, consisting of 


KhnddakarPatha; 
niiamniapada ; 
TJdajia; 

Iti\'uttaka ; 
Sntta-Nipats ; 
Vimiltia-Vattha ; 
Peta-Vatthn ; 
TheraClatha; 


Theri-Gatha; 

Jataka; 
niddesa ; 

Patisambhida-Magga ,* 
Apadana ; 
Baddha-Vadiaa ; 
CarijapPitaka. 
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The works composing the third and last Pijaka are, 
of all the Buddhist Scriptures, the dreariest and most 
forbidding reading, and this is saying a great deal. 
However, like the desert of Sahara, they are to be re- 
spected for their immensity; and when they are all 
printed, no doubt something can be made of them. The 
title of this Pitaka is the “ Metaphysical Basket ” (in 
Pali, Abhidhamma-Pitaka). It is composed of the fol- 
lowing works : — 


Dhamma-Sangani j 
Vibhafiga ; 
Katha-Vatthu ; 
Puggala-Paunatti ; 


Dha.tu-Kath& ; 
Yatuaka ; 
Patthana. 


This completes the list of the works composing the 
Tipitaka or Bnddliist Scriptures. A number of them 
have not been printed in their entirety, and still others 
not at all.^ 

The non-canonical works consist of numerous com- 
mentaries on the Tipitaka, and of several other writ- 
ings of more or less importance. The Buddhaghosa 
above mentioned Avas a most prolific commentator, and 
his Sumaugala-Vilasiui, or commentary on the Diglia- 


1 Since the above was v\Titten, the King of Siam, who has long been a 
patron of Pali studies, has presented Harvard College and a number of 
other institutions of learning with an edition of Tipitaka works. This 
gift was made on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne, and consists of thirty-nine volumes printed in 
the Siamese character. The first and third Pitakas are complete, as well 
as the first four Kikayas of the second Pitaka; but of tlie Khuddaka- 
Nikayalfind only the KhuddakarPstha, Dhammapada, Udana, Itiviittaka, 
SuttarXipata, Niddesa, and PatLsambhidarMagga. Most of the other 
works of this Nikaya have been or are being edited in Europe, so that 
the only Tipitaka work which has not appeared, at least partially, in type 
is the Apadana. This splendid present made by the King of Siam was, 
I am sorry to say, received too late to be drawn upon for selections for 
this volume. 
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NikSya, is in the Providence collection, and has also 
partially appeared ia type. Of others of his commen- 
taries I have seen only fragments ; but, as above stated, 
I have his general work entitled the Visuddhi-Magga. 

Of works which are not commentaries, there is a dic- 
tionary of s3monyms written in verse, and called the 
Abhidhana-ppadipika. Then tliere is the Milindapanha 
(Questions of Milinda). Milinda (Greek Menander) was 
a Greek king who carried on the Greek dominion in 
Bactria founded by Alexander the Great. He proba- 
bly lived in the second century b. c., and the Milinda- 
panlia was probably composed about the beginning of 
our era. The Milindapanha is, strictly speaking, a 
North Buddhist work, but it is considered so orthodox 
by the South Buddhists, i. e. by the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, that I have felt bold to draw upon 
it freely in this book. Tlien there are the Abhidham- 
mattha-Sangaha, the SSrasangaha, the Anagata-Vamsa, 
and some other works on grammar, history, and so 
forth, the names of which I spare the reader, as no 
translation from them occurs in this book. 

After long bothering my head over Sanskrit, I found 
much more satisfaction when I took up the study of 
Pali. For Sanskrit literature is a chaos j Pali, a cos- 
mos. In Sanskrit every fresh work or author seemed 
a new problem ; and as trustworthy Hindu chronology 
and recorded history are almost nil, and as tliere are 
many systems of philosophy, orthodox as well as unor- 
thodox, the necessary data for the solution of the prob- 
lem were usually lacking. Such data, I mean, as who 
the author was, when he lived and wrote, what were 
the current beliefs and conceptions of his day, and what 
his oum position was in respect of them ; such data, in 
short, as are necessary in order to know what to think 
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of an author, and fully to understand what he says. 
Now the subjectrmatter of Pali literature is nearly al- 
ways the same, namely, the definite system of religion 
propounded by The Buddha. Indeed, in a large part of 
the writings, The Buddha appears as a dramatis persona. 
We have volumes and volumes of sermons, discourses, 
and moral tales credited to him, and hundreds of inci- 
dents related, apropos of which he pronounced some 
dictum. And the place of such utterance is usually 
given. Consequently, although there is a large field 
for text criticism — a field on which I have not felt 
it desirable to enter in this book — there is, in a general 
way and in respect of subject-matter, considerable unity 
in Pali literature. 

The aim of the present work is to take different ideas 
and conceptions found in Pali writings, and present 
them to the reader in English. Translation has been 
the means employed as being the most effectual, and 
the order pursued is in the main that of the Buddhist 
“ Three Jewels ” (in Pali, Ti-Ratana), to wit. The Buddha, 
the Doctrine, and the Order. The selections of the first 
chapter are on The Buddha ; next follow those wliich 
deal chiefly with the Doctrine ; while others concerning 
the Order and secular hfe constitute the closmg chapter 
of the book. 




CHAPTER 1. 


THE BUDDHA. 

Intbodcctory Discotjrse. 

In reading the Pali Scriptures one is impressed with the 
strong personal influence exercised by The Buddha over the 
hearts of his followers. He was regarded, not as a mere 
formulator*of dry metaphysical propositions, but as a very wise 
and compassionate friend of his fellow-men. He was full 
of tact, avrd all hva ways were ways of \«aee. To allay dis- 
cord he would tell a little story or fable with a moral, and 
his epithet for one of whom he disapproved was merely 
“ vain man.” Anger, in fact, had no ijlace in his character, 
and the reader of this book will find that it had equally none 
in his religio-philosojhliic system. 

The term “ Buddha ” means “ Enliglitened One,” and sig- 
nifies that the person to whom it is applied has solved the 
riddle of existence, and discovered the doctrine for the cessa- 
tion of misery. It Avas by his attainment of this supreme 
“Enlightenment” or Wisdom tliatGotama became a Buddha. 
During the thirty-five years of his life previous to that event, 
and during all previous existences from the time he set out 
towards the Buddliaship, he was a Bodhisatta, — a term 
which I have freely translated “ Future Buddha,” but which 
is more literally rendered “He whose essence is Wisdom.” 

The Buddha’s giA'en name would ai)pear to have been 
Siddhattha ; but as the word means “ Successful in his Ob- 
jects,” it looks as though it might be a simple epithet. The 
1 
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Buddha belonged to the Sakya clan. The word “Sakya*’ 
means “ Powerful ; ” and the families that bore the name had 
a reputation for pride and haughtiness. They were of the 
warrior caste, but cultivated the peaceful arts of agriculture. 
By his contemporaries The Buddha is usually called Gotama, 
or, as tlie word is sometimes Anglicized, the Gotamid. It is 
not quite clear why he and others of his clan should bear the 
name of Gotama in addition to that of Sakya. It may be 
they clfiimed descent from tlie ancient sage Gautama (Sans- 
krit “ Gautama ” becomes “ Gotama ” in Pali), to whom are 
attributed some of the hymns of the Rig-VeJa; or it may 
be, as Burnouf has suggested, “ because Gautama was the 
sacerdotal family name of the milihuy race of Sakyas, who, 
being of the warrior caste, had no ancestor or tutelar saint 
like the Brahmans, but might, as the Hindu law permits, 
have taken the name of the sage to whose family belonged 
their spiritual guide.” 

The Buddlia was a Hindu, born not far from the Ganges, 
and during his long ministry wandered about from place to 
place in the section of country about Benares, very much as 
did Christ in Sam.aria and Judea. And just a.s Christ once 
left his native country and went to Egypt, so The Buddha is 
said by native authorities to have paid a couple of visits to 
Ceylon ; but the statement is, I fear, somewhat mythical. 

The date of Gotama Buddha is considered to be the sixth 
century before ChrLst. It would appear that he lived to his 
eightieth year, and the time of his death is given by scholars 
as about 480 b. c. 

The first eight sections of the present chapter are from 
the general introduction to the Jataka (“Book of Birth- 
Stories”). These Birth-Stories, five hundred and fifty in 
number, are so called because they are tales of the anterior 
existences of Gotama Buddha, while he was as yet but a 
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Future Buddha> The Jataka is an extensive work; five 
volumes have already been edited by Professor V. FausboU, 
of Copenhagen, and more is yet to come. It consists of the 
Birth-Stories themselves, with a commentary and a long 
introduction. Examples of these Birth-Stories will be given 
further on ; here we have only to do with the Introduction, 
the author of which and of the commentary is unknown. 

After a few preliminary remarks concerning the inception 
and plan of his work, the author begins by quoting entire the 
Story of Sumedha as contained in the metrical work called 
the Buddha-Vamsa (“ History of the Buddhas ”). He does not 
quote it all consecutively, bat a few stanzas at a time as 
authority for his prose statements. In this prose is also some 
matter of a commentary nature, apparently later glosses and 
not a part of the original text. In my first translation I give 
the Story of Sumedha as quoted in this Introduction to the 
Jataka, but I give it consecutively and omit the prose, 
except that of some of the more interesting and explanatory 
passages, of the glosses es^iecially, I have made foot-notes. 

After the Story of Sumedha our author gives formal 
descriptions of each of the twenty-four Buddlias that pre- 
ceded Gotama. These descriptions, however, are tedious, 
and are not here translated. They mainly concern them- 
selves with such details as the height of each Buddha, his 
length of life, how many conversions he made, the names 
of his father, mother, chief disciples, etc. But from the 
point where my second section begins to the end of the 
eighth I follow the native text without making any omis- 
sions. I have divided one continuous text into seven parts, 
and then given these divisions titles of my own devising. 

The reader is thus brought up to the ministry of The 
Buddha. This ministry lasted some forty-five years, and an 
account of part of it is given by the author of the Introduo- 
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tion. It is, however, only a part that he gives, just enough 
to conduct his reader up to the time when The Buddha was 
presented with Jetavana monastery, the importance of which 
event to our author will be readily perceived when it is 
remembered that this was the monastery in which The 
Buddha is represented as having related the greater part of 
the Birth-Stoiies. As our author fails to give us a complete 
life of The Buddha, and as 1 know of none in Pali literature, 
none is attempted in tliis book. But in order that the reader 
may have at an early stage an idea of what the matters were 
wherein The Buddlia considered himself “enlightened,” two 
passages are translated from the Maha-Vagga. Then follows 
a description of the daily routine of The Buddlia’s ministry, 
and the last section of tins chapter gives the Pali account 
of how The Buddha died. It is not because the philosophical 
ideas expressed and the references to meditation and trance 
made in these four sections are supposed to be self-explana- 
tory, that I make no comment on them in this chapter ; but 
because the next three chapters, as 1 have already stated 
in my General Introduction, are devoted to the Doctrine, 
and constitute the philosophical and systematic pait of this 
work. It appeared desirable to give the reader a general 
idea of what the Buddhists consider to be the salient features 
of their system of religion before beginning its detailed 
discussion. 



ja.3‘1 S *• 3^ Sumedha^ :$ 


§ 1, THE STORY OF SUMEDHA.^ 

TV aTialft ted irom the Introduction to the D&t^a 

12. A hundred thousand cycles vast 
And four immensities ago, 

There was a town named Amara, 

A place of beauty and delights. 

It had the noises ten complete ^ 

And food and drink abundantly. 

13. The noise of elephant and horse, 

Of conch-shell, drum, and chariot, 

And invitations to partake — 

“ Eat ye, and drink ! ” — resounded loud. 

14. A town complete in all its parts, 

Where every industry was found. 

And eke the seven precious gems,* 

And foreigners from many lands. 

A prosperous city of the gods. 

Full of good works and holy men. 

15. Within this town of Amara 
Sumedha lived, of Brahman caste. 

Who many tens of millions had, 

And grain and treasure in full store. 

16. A student he, and wise in spells, 

A master of the Vedas three. 

He fortunes told, tradition knew, 

And every duty of his caste. 

* This entire story is related by The Buddha to his disciples, and 
describes how, in his long-ago existence as the Brahman Sumedha, he 
first resolved to strive for the Buddhaship. In stanzas 12-16 he speaks of 
himself, that is, of Sumedha, in the third person, but elsewhere in the 
first. 

* Only six of the ten noises indicative of a flourishing town are here 
mentioned. For the complete list, see p. 101. 

* Probably gold, silver, pearls, gems (such as sapphire and ruby), 
cat's-eye, diamond, and coral; or perhaps as given on p. 101, note. 
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17. la secret then I aat me down, 

And thus to ponder 1 began : 

“ What misery to be born again 1 
And have the flesh dissolve at death I 

18. “ Subject to birth, old age, disease, 

Extinction will I seek to find, 

Where no decay is ever known. 

Nor death, but all security. 

19. “ What if I now should rid me of 
This body foul, this charnel-house. 

And go iny way without a care, 

Or least regret for things behind 1 

20. “ There is, there must be, an escape 1 
Impossible there should not be ! 

I ’ll make the search and find the way. 

Which from existence shall release ! 

21. “ Even as, although there misery is. 

Yet happiness is also found ; 

So, though indeed existence is, 

A non-existence should be sought. 

22. “ Even as, although there may be heat. 

Yet grateful cold is also found ; 

So, though the threefold fire * exists. 

Likewise Nirvana should be sought. 

23. “ Even as, although there evil is, 

That which is good is also found ; 

So, though ’t is true that birth exists, 

That which is not birth should be sought. 

24. “ Even as a man befouled with dung. 

Seeing a brimming lake at hand, 

And nathless bathing not therein, 

Were senseless should he chide the lake ; 

* Lust, hatred, and infatuation. Compare page 69, and also the 
“ Fire-sermon,” page 351. 
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25. “ So, when Nirvana’s lake exists 
To wash away cormption’s stain, 

Should I not seek to bathe therein, 

I might not then Nirvana chide. 

25. “ Even as a man hemmed in by foes. 

Seeing a certain safe escape. 

And nathless seeking not to flee. 

Might not the blameless pathway chide; 

21. “ So, when my passions hem me in, 

And yet a way to bliss exists. 

Should I not seek to follow it. 

That vra.y of bliss I might not chide, 

% 

28. “ Even as a man who, sore diseased, 

When a physician may be had, 

Should fail to send to have him come. 

Might the physician then not chide ; 

29. “ So, when diseased with passion, sore 
Oppressed, I seek the master not 
Whose ghostly counsel me might cure, 

The blame should not ou him be laid. 

50. “ Even as a man might rid him of 
A horrid corpse bound to bis neck, 

And then upon his w&y proceed. 

Joyous, and free, and unconstrained ; 

51. “ So must I likewise rid me of 
This body foul, this charnel-house. 

And go my way without a care. 

Or least regret for things behind. 

82, “ As men and women rid them of 

Their dung upon the refuse heap, 

And go their ways without a care. 

Or least regret for what they leave ; 
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88. “ So will I likewise rid me of 
This body foul, this charnel-house, 
And go my way as if I had 

Cast out my filth into the draught. 

84. “ Even as the owners leave and quit 
A worn-out, shattered, leaky ship. 
And go their ways without a care, 

Or least regret for what they leave ; 

85. “ So will I likewise rid me of 

This nine-holed,' ever-trickling frame. 
And go my way, as owners do. 

Who ship disrupted leave behind. 

rffe. “ Even as a man who treasure bears, 
And finds him in a robber-gang, 

Will quickly fice and rid him of 
The robbers, lest they steal bis gold ; 

87. “ So, to a mighty robber might 
Be likened well this body’s frame. 

I ’ll cast it off and go my way. 

Lest of my welfare 1 be robbed.” 

38. Thus thinking, I on rich and poor 
All that I had in alms bestowed ; 
Hundreds of millions spent I then, 
And made to Himavant * my way. 

89. Not far away from Himavant, 

There was a hill named Dhammaka, 
And here I made and patterned well 
A hermitage and hut of leaves. 


' The two eyes, ears, and so iorth, as enumerated at page 298. 

The Himalaya mountains. HinSlaya and Himavant are Sanskrit 
words of almost identical signification. The former means “ snow-abode," 
and is a compound of Uma, “snow,” naistaya, » settlinK.down nlace." or 
“abode." Hima-vant means “snow-y.” 
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40. A walking-place I then laid oat, 
Exempted from the five defects, * 

And having all the virtues eight ; * 

And there I gained the Six High Powers. 

41. Then ceased I cloaks of cloth to wear, 
For cloaks possess the nine defects,* 


1 Native gloss : JStaka, vol. i., p. 7, 1. 14 : Exempted from the five 
defects : The following are the five defects in a walking-place : hardness 
and unevenness; trees in the midst; dense nuderbrush; excessive nar- 
rowness ; excessive width. For if the walking-place be on hard and 
uneven ground, then any one who uses it hurts and blisters his feet, so 
that he fails of concentration of mind, and his meditation is broken np ; 
while he who walks at ease on a soft and even surface succeeds in medi- 
tation. Therefore hardness and unevenness of surface are to be reckoned 
as one defect. If a walking-place have trees in it, whether j^n the middle 
or at the end, then any one who uses it is liable, if not careful, to strike 
his forehead or his head against them. Therefore trees in the midst are 
a second defect. If a walking-place be overgrown with a dense under- 
brush of grass, vines, and so forth, any one who uses it in the dark is 
liable to tread upon snakes and other creatures and kill them, or they 
may bite and injure him. Thus a dense underbrush is a third defect. 
If a walking-place be excessively narrow, say only a cubit or half a cubit 
wide, then any one who uses it is liable to stumble at the borders and 
stub his toes and break his toe-nails. Therefore excessive narrowness is 
a fourth defect. If a w.alking-pl.ace he excessively wide, then any one 
who u.ses it is liable to have his mind wander and fail of concentration. 
Thus excessive width is a fifth defect. A walking-place should be a 
path a cubit and a half in breadth, with a margin of a cubit on either 
side, and it should he sixty cubits in length, and it should have a surface 
soft and evenly sprinkled with sand. 

* Ibidem, 1. 30. And having all the virtues eight: Having the eight 
advantages for a monk. Tlie following are the eight advantages for a 
monk : it .admits of no storing-up of treasure or grain ; it favors only 
a blameless alms-seeking ; tiiere one can eat bis alms in peace and quiet ; 
there no annoyance is experienced from the reigning families when they 
oppress the kingdom with their levies of the precious metals or of leaden 
money ; no passionate desire arises for furniture and implements ; there 
is no fear of lieing plundered by robbers ; no intimacies are formed with 
kings and courtiers ; and one is not shut in in any of the four directions. 

* Native gloss : Jataka, vol. i., p. 8, 1. 27 : For cloaks possess the nine 
defects ; . . . For one who retires from the world and takes up the life 
of an anchorite, there are' nine defects inherent in gannents of cloth. 
The great cost is one defect ; the fact that it is got by dependenoe on 
others is another ; the fact that it is easily soiled by use is another, for 
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And girded on a barken dress, 

Which is with virtues twelve endued.* 

42. My hut of leaves 1 then forsook, 

So crowded with the eight defects,* 
And at the foot of trees I lived, 

For such abodes have virtues ten.* 


when it has been soiled it must be washed and dyed ; the fact that when 
it is much worn it must needs be patched and mended is another; the 
difiBculty of obtaining a new one when needed is another ; its unsnit- 
ableness for an anchorite who has retired from the world is another ; its 
acceptableness to one’s enemies is another, for it must needs be guarded 
lest the enemy take it ; the danger that it may be worn for ornament 
is another ; the temptation it affords to load one’s self down with it in 
travelling is another. 

• The bast, or inner bark of certain trees, was much used in India 
as cloth, to which indeed it l)ears a striking resemblance. — Native gloss : 
Jitaka, vol. i., p. 9, 1. 2 : Which is with virtues twelve endued : Possessing 
twelve advantages. For there are twelve advantages iti a dress of bark. 
It is cheap, good, and suitable ; this is one advantage. You can make 
it yourself ; this is a second. It gets dirty but slowly by use, and hence 
time is not wasted in washing it; this is a third. It never needs sewing, 
even when much used and worn ; this is a fourth. But w’hen a new one 
is needed, it can be made with ease; this is a fifth. Its suitableness for 
an anchorite who has retired from the world is a sixth. That it is of no 
use to one's enemies is a seventh. That it cannot Im worn for oruament 
is an eighth. Its lightness is a ninth. Its conducing to moderation in 
dress is a tenth. The irreproachableness and blainelessness of searching 
for bark is an eleventh. And the unimportance of its loss is a twelfth. 

• Native gloss : Jataka, vol. i., p. 9, 1. 11 ; My hut of leaves I then for- 
sook, So crowded with the eight defects ; . . . (L, ,30) For there are eight 
evils connected with the use of a leaf-hut The great labor involved in 
searching for materials and in the putting of them together is one evil. 
The constant care necessary to replace the grass, leaves, and bits of clay 
that fall down is a second. Houses may do for old men, but no concen- 
tration of mind is possible when one’s meditation is liable to be inter- 
rupted; thus the liability to interruption is a third. The protection 
afforded against heat and cold renders the body delicate, and this is a 
fourth. In a house all sorts of evil deeds are possible ; thus the cover it 
affords for disgraceful practices is a fifth. The taking possession, say- 
ing, “ This is mine,” is a sixth. To have a house is like having a oora- 
panion; this is a seventh. And the sharing of it with many others, as 
for instance with lice, bugs, and house-lizards, is an eighth. 

• Ibidem, p. 10, 1. 9 : And at the foot of trees I lived. For such abodes 

have virtues ten; . . . The following are the ten virtues. The of 
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48. No sown and cultmted grain 
Allowed I then to be my food ; 

But all the many benefits 
Of wild-fruit fare I made my own. 

44. And strenuous effort made I there, 

The while I sat, or stood, or walked ; 

And ere seven days had passed away, 

1 had attained the Powers High. 

45. When I had thus success attained. 

And made me master of the Law, 

A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 

Was born, by name Dipamkara. 

46. What time he was conceived, was born. 

What time he Buddhaship attained, 

When first he preached, — the Signs ' appeared. 
I saw them not, deep sunk in trance. 

47. Then, in the distant border-land. 

Invited they this Being Great, 

And every one, with joyful heart. 

The pathway for his coming cleared. 


the undertaking is one virtue, for all that is necessary is simply to go to 
the tree. The small amount of care it requires is a second ; for, whether 
swept or unswept, it is suitable for use. The freedom from interruption 
is a third. It affords no cover for disgraceful practices; wickedness 
there would be too public ; thus the fact that it affords no cover for dis- 
graceful practices is a fourth. It is like living under the open sky, for 
tliere is no feeling that the body is confined ; thus the non-confinement 
of the body is a fifth. There is no taking possession ; this is a sixth. 
The abandonment of all longings for household life is a seventh. When 
a house is shared with otliers, some one is liable to say, “ I will look after 
this house myself. Begone I ” Thus the freedom from eviction is an 
eighth. The happy contentment experienced by the occupant is a ninth. 
The little concern one need feel about lodgings, seeing that a man can 
find a tree no matter where be may be stopping, — this is a tenth. 

1 Translated from the prose of the Jztaka, vol. i., p. 10, last line but 
one : At his [Dipatiikara's] conception, birth, attainment of Buddhaship, 
and when he caused the Wlieel of Doctrine to roll, the entire system of 
ton thousand worlds trembled, quivered, and shook, and roared with 
a mighty roar; also the Thirty-Two Prognostics appeared. [For the 
.Thirty-Two Prognostics, see page 44.] 
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48. Now 80 it happened at this time, 

That I my hermitage had left, 

And, barken garments mstling loud. 

Was passing o ’er them through the air. 

49. Then saw I every one alert, 

Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed j 
And, coming downward from the sky. 
The multitude 1 straightway asked : 

60. “ Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed. 

And all alert is every one ; 

For whom is being cleared the way. 

The path, the track to travel on ? " 

61. When thus I asked, response was made; 

“ A mighty Buddha has appeared, 

A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 
Whose name is called Dipaihkara. 

For him is being cleared the way, 

The path, the track to travel on.” 

52. This word, “ The Buddha,” when I heard, 
Joy sprang up straightway in my heart \ 

“ A Buddha! Buddha! ” cried I then, 
And published my heart’s content. 

63. And standing there I pondered deep, 

By joyous agitation seized ; 

“ Here will I now some good seed sow, 
Nor let this fitting season slip.” 

54. “ For a Buddha do ye clear the road? 
Then, pray, grant also me a place ! 

I, too, will help to clear the way. 

The path, the track to travel on.” 

66. And so they granted also me 
A portion of the path to clear. 

And I gan clear, while still my heart 
Said “Buddha! Buddha!” o’er and o’er. 
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66. But ere mj part was jet complete, 
DTpamkara, the Migbtj Sage, 

The Conqueror, came that way along, 
Thronged by four hundred thousand saints, 
Without depravity or spot, 

And having each the Six High Powers. 

67. The people then their greetings gave, 

And many kettle-drums were beat, 

And men and gods, in joyous mood. 

Loud shouted their applauding cries. 

58. Then men and gods together met. 

And saw each otlier face to face ; 

And all with joined hands upraised 
Followed The Buddha and his train. 

59. The gods, with instruments divine. 

The men, with those of human make, 
Triumphant music played, the while 
They followed in The Buddha’s train. 

60. Celestial beings from on high 
Threw broadcast over all the earth 
The Erythrina flowers of heaven. 

The lotus and the coral-flower. 

61 . And men abiding on the ground 
On every side flung up in air 
Champakas, salalas, nipas, 

Niigas, punnCigas, ^ctakas. 

62. Then loosened I my matted hair. 

And, spreading out upon the mud 
My dress of bark and cloak of skin, 

I laid me down upon my face. 

63. “ Let now on me The Buddha tread, 

With the disciple^ of his train ; 

Can 1 but keep him from the mire. 

To me great merit shall accrue.” 
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64. While thus I lay npon the ground,* 
Arose within me many thoughts : 

“ To-day, if such were my desire, 

I my corruptions might consume. 

65. “But why thus in an unknown guise 
Should I the Doctrine's fruit secure? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 

And be a Buddha in the world. 

66. “ Or why should I, a valorous man, 
The ocean seek to cross alone ? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 

And men and gods convey across. 

67. “ Since now I make this earnest wish, 
In presence of this Best of Men, 
Omniscience sometime I '11 achieve. 
And multitudes convey across. 

68. “I '11 rebirth’s circling stream arrest, 
Destroy existence’s three modes j 

I ’ll climb the sides of Doctrine’s ship, 
And men and gods convey across. 

69. “A human being, * male of sex. 

Who saintship gains, a Teacher meets, 
As hermit lives, and virtue loves. 

Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal. 

Can by these eight conditions joined, 
Make his most earnest wish succeed.” 


* native gloss : .lataka, vol. i., p. 13, 1. 31 : As he lay in the mud, 
he opened his eyes again, and gazing upon the Buddha-glory of Dipaiii- 
kara, The Possessor of the Ten Forces, he reflected as follows ; “ If I so 
wished, I might burn up all my corruptions, and as novice follow with the 
congregation when they enter the city of Rarama ; but I do not want to 
burn up my corruptions and enter Nirvana unknown to any one. What 
now if I, like Dipaiiikara, were to acquire the supreme wisdom, were to 
cause multitudes to go on board the ship of Doctrine and cross the ocean 
of the round of rebirth, and were afterwards to pass into Nirvana 1 That 
would be something worthy of me I * 

* Native gloss : Jataka, vol. i., p. 14, 1. 20 : For it is only a human 
being that can successfully wish to be a Buddha ; a serpent, or a bird. 
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70. Dlpamksra, Who Knew All Worlds, 
Becipientof Offeriags, 

Came to a halt m; pillow aear, 

And thus addressed the multitndes : 

71. “ Behold je now this monk austere, 
His matted locks, his penaace fierce ! 
Lo ! he, unnumbered cycles hence, 

A Buddha in the world shall be. 


or a deity cannot successfully make the wish. Of human beings it is 
only one of the male sex that can make the wish: it would not be 
successful on the part of a woman, or of a eunuch, or of a neuter, or of 
a hermaphrodite. Of men it is he, and only he, who is in a fit condition 
by the attainment of sairitship in that same existence, that can suc- 
cessfully make the wish. Of those in a fit condition it is only he who 
makes the wish in the presence of a living Buddha that succeeds in his 
wish ; after the death of a Buddha a wish made at a relic-shrine, or at 
the foot of a Bo-tree, will not be successful. Of those who make the wish 
in the presence of a Buddha it is he, and only be, who has retired from 
the world that can successfully make the wish, and not one who is a lay- 
man. Of those who have retired from the world it is only he who is 
possessed of the Five High Powers and is master of the Eight Attain- 
ments that can successfully make the wish, and no one can do so who is 
lacking in these excellences. Of those, even, who posseg.s these excel- 
lences it is he, and only he, who has such firm resolve that be is ready to 
sacrifice his life for The Buddhas that can successfully make the wish, 
but no other. Of those who possess this resolve it is he, and only he, 
who lias great zeal, deterinination, strennousness, and endeavor in striving 
for the qualities that make a Buddha that is successful. The following 
comparisons will show the inten-sity of the zeal. If he is such a one as to 
think : “ The man who, if all within the rim of the world were to become 
water, would be ready to swim across it with his own arms and get to 
the further shore, — he is the one to attain the Buddhaship ; or, in case all 
within the rirn of the world were to become a jungle of bamboo, would 
be ready to elbow and trample his way through it and get to the further 
side, — he is the one to attain the Buddhaship ; or, in case all within the 
rim of the world were to become a terra fnna of thick-set javelins, would 
be ready to tread on them and go afoot to the further side, — he is the one 
to attain the Buddhaship ; or, in case all within the rim of the world 
were to become live coals, would be ready to tread on them and so get to 
the further side, — he is the one to attain the Buddhaship," — if he deems 
not even one of these feats too hard for himself, but has such great zeal, 
determination, strenuousness, and power of endeavor that he would 
perform these feats in order to attain the Buddhaship, then, but not 
otherwise, will his wish succeed. 
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72. “ From the fair town called Kapila 
His Great Retirement shall be made. 

Then, when his Struggle fierce is o’er, 

His stern austerities performed, — 

73. “ He shall in quiet sit him down 
Beneath the A japala-tree ; 

There pottage made of rice receive, 

And seek the stream Heranjara. 

74. “ This pottage shall The Conqueror eat, 

Beside the stream Neraujara, 

And thence by road triumphal go 
To where the Tree of Wisdom stands. 

75. “ Then shall the Peerless, Glorious One 
Walk to the right, round Wisdom’s Throne, 

And there The Buddhaship achieve, 

While sitting at the fig-tree’s root. 

76. “ The mother that shall bring him forth, 

Shall Maysl called be by name ; 

Suddhodana his father’s name ; 

His own name shall be Gotama. 

77. “Kolita, Upatissa* too, — 

These shall his Chief Disciples be ; 

Both undepraved, both passion-free. 

And tranquil and serene of mind. 

78. “ Ananda shall be servitor 
And on The Conqueror attend ; 

Khema and Uppalavanna 
Shall female Chief Disciples be, 

79. “ Both undepraved, both passion-free. 

And tranquil and serene of mind. 

The Bo-tree of this Blessed One 
Shall be the tree Assattha' called.” 


^ Better known as Moggalllna and S&riputta, respectively. 
* Ficus religiosa. 
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60. Thus spake Th’ Uneqaalled, Mighty Sage ; 
And all, vhen they iuul heard his speedi, 
Both men and gods rejoiced, and said: 
Behold a Baddha-scion here ! ” 

81. Now shouts were heard on every side, 

The people clapped their arms and laughed. 
Ten thousand worlds of men and gods 
Paid me their homage then and said : 

82. “ If of our Lord Dipamkara 

The Doctrine now we fail to grasp. 

We yet shall stand in time to come 
Before this other face to face. 

83. “ Even as, when men a river cross, 

And miss th’ opposing landing-place, 

A lower landing-place they find, 

And there the river-bank ascend ; 

84. “ Even so, we all, if we let slip 
The present Conqueror that we have, 

Yet still shall stand in time to come 
Before this other, face to face.” 

85. Dipamkara, Who All Worlds Knew, 
Becipient of Offerings, 

My future having prophesied. 

His right foot raised and went his way. 

86. And all who were this Conqueror’s sons. 
Walked to the right around me then ; 

And serpents, men, and demigods. 

Saluting me, departed thence. 

87. Now when The Leader of the World 
Had passed from sight with all his train, 
My mind with rapturous transport filled, 

I raised me up from where I lay. 
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88. Tbea overjoyed wltt Joy ivaa I, 

Delighted with a keen delight ; 

And thus with pleasure saturate 
1 sat me down with legs across. 

89. And while cross-leggfed there I sat, 

I thus reflected to myself : 

“ Behold 1 in trance am I adept, 

And all the Powers High are mine. 

90. “ Nowhere throughout a thousand worlds 
Are any seers to equal me ; 

Unequalled in the magic gifts 

Have 1 this height of bliss attained.” 

91. Now while I sat with legs across, 

The dwellers of ten thousand worlds 
Rolled forth a glad and mighty shout ; ^ 

“ Surely a Buddha thou shalt bo 1 

92. “ The presages that erst were seen, 

"When Puture BuMbas sat cross-legged, 
These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be 1 


98. “ All cold is everywhere dispelled, 

And mitigated is the heat ; 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

94. “ The system of ten thousand worlds 
Is hushed to quiet and to peace ; 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be 1 

1 There have been many beings who, like Sumedha here, were to 
become Buddhas, and who were therefore called Bodhi-sattas or “ Future 
Buddhas.” The certainty of their ultimate “Illumination,” or Buddha- 
ship, was always foretokened by certain presages. The “ dwellere of ten 
thousand worlds " describe in the following stanzas what these presages 
were, declare that they are reappearing now, and announce to Sumedha 
their prophetic inference that he will attain Buddbaship. 
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** Hie mighty winds then oettse to hiow» 

Nor do the rivers onward glide; 

These presages are seen to>day— 

Sorely a Buddha thou ahalt be ! 

96. “ All plants, be they of land or stream, 

Do straightway pot their blosBoniB forth ; 

Even 60 to-day they all have bloomed — 

Sorely a Buddha thou shalt be 1 

97. “ And every tree, and every vine, 

Is straightway laden down with fruit ; 

Even so to-day they’re laden down — 

Sm'ely a Buddha tboo shalt be ! 

98. “ In sky and earth doth straightway then 
Full many a radiant gem appear ; 

Even so to-day they shine afar — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

99. “ Then straightway music ’s beard to play 
’Mongst men on earth and gods in heaven ; 

So all to-day in music join — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

100. “ There fallcth straightway down from heaven 
A rain of many-colored flowers ; 

Even so to-day these flowers are seen •— 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

101. “ The mighty ocean heaves and roars, 

And all the worlds ten thousand quake 
Even BO is now this tumult heard — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be 1 

102. “ Straightway throughout the whole of hell 
The fires ten thousaud all die out ; 

Even BO to-day have all expired — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 
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108. “ Unclouded then the sun shines fortii, 

And all the stars appear to view ; 

Even so to-day do they appear — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 

104. “ Straightway, although no rain hath fallen, 
Burst springs of water from the earth ; 
Even so to-day they gush in streams — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

105 “ And bright then shine the starry hosts 

And constellations in the sky ; 

The moon in Libra now doth stand — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

106. “ All beasts that lurk in holes and clefts, 
Then get them forth from out their lairs ; 
Even so to-day they ’ve left their dens — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 

107. “ Straightway content is all the world, 

And no unhappiness is known ; 

Even so to-day are all content — 

Surely a Buddha thou shall be 1 

108. “ Then every sickness vanishes, 

And hunger likewise disap])ears ; 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

109. “ Then lust doth dwindle and grow weak, 
And hate, infatuation too ; 

Even so to-day they disappear — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 


110. “ Then fear and danger are unknown ; 
All we are freed from them to-day ; 
And by this token we perceive — 

‘ Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I ’ 
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111. “ Kd duat npwhirleth towards the [dcy; 

Even so to^aj this thing is seen ; 

And by this token we perceive — 

‘ Surely a Buddha thon shall be I ’ 

« 

112. “ All noisome odors drift away, 

And heavenly fragrance fills the air ; 

Even BO the winds now sweetness waft — 

Surely a Buddha thon shalt be ! 

113. “Then all the gods appear to view, 

Save those that hold the formless realm ; 

Even BO to-day these all are seen — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

114. “ Then clearly seen are all the hells, 

However many be their tale ; 

Even so to-day may all be seen — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

115. “ Through walls, and doors, and mountain-iockB, 
One finds an easy passage then ; 

Even 60 to-day they yield like air — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

116. “ Existence then forbears its round 
Of death and rebirth for a time ; 

Even so to-day this thing is seen — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

117. “ Do thou a strenuous effort make ! 

Do not turn back ! Go on ! Advance I 
Most certainly we know this thing ; 

‘ Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! ' ” 

118. When I had heard The Buddha's speech, 

And what the worlds ten thousand said, 
Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed, 

I thus reflected to myself ; 
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119. “ The Buddhas ueTer liars are ; 

A Conqueror’s word ne’er yet was vain ; 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak— 
Surely a Buddha 1 shall be ! 

120. “ As clods thrown upward in the air 
Fall surely back upon the earth, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 

Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak ^ — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be ! * 

121. “ As also for each living thing 
The approach of death is ever sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 

Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak ^ — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be ! ^ 

122. “ As at the waning of the night 
The rising of the sun is sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 

Nothing but truth, e«c.‘ 

123. “As, when he issues from his den, 

The roaring of the lion 's sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 

Nothing but truth, etc.* 

124. “ As when a female has conceived. 

Her bringing forth of young is sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 

Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak * 

Surely a Buddha I shall be ! * 


* This refrain is added to these stanzas in the Buddha-Vafijsa. In 
the Jfitaka it is omitted. 
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129. Cooae now ! I ’ll sean^ Quit I may find 
Conditioaa which a Buddha make — 

Above, below, to all ten ^ points, 

Where’er conditions hold their sway.” 

126. And then I searched, and saw the First 
Perfection, which consists in Alms, ' 

That highroad great whereon of old 
The former seers had ever walked. 

127. “ Come now I This one as first adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

Acquire perfection in thine Alms, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

128. “ As when a jar is brimming full, 

And some one overtumeth it. 

The jar its water all gives forth. 

And nothing for itself keeps back ; 

129. << So, when a suppliant thou dost see. 

Of mean, or high, or middling rank, 

Give all in Alms, in nothing stint, 

E ’en as the overtomM jar. 

130. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make : 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature." 

131. Perfection Second then I sought. 

And lo ! the Precepts came to view. 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

182. “ Gome now ! as second this adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

The Precepts to perfection keep, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

> The four cardinal points of the compass, the four intermediate 
points, the zenith and nadir. 
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138. “ Ab when a Yak cow's flowing tafl 
Is firmly caught by bnsh or thorn, 

She thereupon awaits her death, 

But will not tear and mar her tail ; ^ 

134. “ So likewise thou in stages four. 

Observe and keep the Precepts whole. 

On all occasions guard them well. 

As ever Yak cow does her tail. 

135. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will 1 seek to find 
■ That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

136. And then Perfection Third I sought, 

Which is Benunciation called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

137. “ Come now ! this one as third adopt, 

And practise it determinedly; 

Renounce, and in perfection grow. 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

188. “ Even as a man who long has dwelt 
In prison, suffeiing miserably. 

No liking for the place conceives, 

But only longeth for release ; 

139. “ So likewise thou must every mode 
Of being as a prison view — 

Renunciation be thy aim ; 

Thus from existence free thyself. 

140. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

* As Fausboll observes, a very similar statement is made by Aelian, 
iwpl {wai, xvi. 11. See also Visuddhi-Magga, chapter i. 
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141< And then I aonght and fonnd ^ Fonrtb 
Ferfeetion, which is Wisdom called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and bad follow’d. 

142. “ Come now ! this one as fourth adopt, 

. And practise it determinedly ; 

Wisdom to its perfection bring, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

143. “ Just as a priest, when on his rounds, 
Nor low, nor high, nor middling folk 
Doth shun, but begs of every one, 

And so his daily food receives ; 

144. “ So to the learned ay resort. 

And seek thy Wisdom to increase ; 

And when this Fourth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

145. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

146. And then I sought and found the Fifth 
Perfection, which is Courage called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

147. “ Come now ! this one as fifth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

In Courage perfect strive to be, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

148. “Juat as the lion, king of beasts, 

In crouching, walking,^^gkmdlng still. 

With courage ever mAislihct, 

And watchful alwaj||^nd alert ; 
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149. “ So thou in each repeated birth. 
Courageous energy display ; 

And when this Fifth Perfection ’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

150. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

151. And then I sought and found the Sixth 
Perfection, which is Patience called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

162. “ Come now! this one as sixth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly ; 

And if thou keep an even mood, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall he thine. 

153. “ Just as the earth, whate’er is thrown 
Upon her, whether sweet or foul. 

All things endures, and never shows 
Repugnance, nor complacency ; 

164. “ E’en so, or honor thou, or scorn, 

Of men, with iialient mood must bear; 
And when this Sixth Perfection ’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

155. “But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship matui’e.” 

156. And then I sought and found the Seventh 
Perfection, which is that of Truth, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and hsid follow’d. 
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157. “ Gome now ! this one as seventh adopts 
And practise it determinedly ; 

If thou art ne’er of double speech, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

158. “ Just as the morning star on high 
Its balanced courae doth ever keep, 

And through all seasons, times, and years, 
Doth never from its pathway swerve ; 

159. “So likewise thou in all thy speech 
Swerve never from the path of truth ; 

And when this Seventh Perfection ’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

160. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still otliers will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

161. And then I sought and found the Eighth 
Perfection, Kesolution called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

162. “ Come now '. this one as eighth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

And when thou art immovable, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

168. “ .lust as a rocky mountain-peak. 

Unmoved stands, firm-stablished, 

Unshaken by the boisterous gales, 

And always in its place abides ; 

164. “ So likewise thou must ever be 

In Resolution firm iiitrencheil ; 

And when this Eighth Perfection ’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 
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165. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature." 

166. And then I sought and found the Ninth 
Perfection, which is called Good-will ; 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

167. “ Come now ! this one as ninth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

Unequalled be in thy Good-will, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

168. “ As water clcanseth all alike. 

The righteous and the wicked, too. 

From dust and dirt of every kind. 

And with refreshmg coolness fills ; 

169. “ So likewise thou Iroth friend and foe, 
Alike with thy Good-will refresh, 

And when this Ninth Perfection ’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

170. “ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature." 

171. And then I sought and found the Tenth 
Perfection, called Indifference ; 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

172. “ Come now! this one as tenth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

And when thou art of equal poise, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 
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173. “Just as the earth, whate’er is tbroim 
Upon her, whether sweet or foul, 

Indifferent is to all alike. 

Nor hatred shows, nor amity; 

174. “ So likewise thou in good or ill. 

Must even-balanced ever be ; 

And when this Tenth Perfection’s gained, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

175. “ But earth no more conditions hath 
That in The Buddhaship mature ; 

Beyond these are there none to seek ; 

So practise these determinedly.” 

176. Now pondering these conditions ten, 

Their nature, essence, character, — 

Such fiery vigor had they all, 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked. 

177. Then shook and creaked the wide, wide earth. 
As doth the sugar-mill at work ; 

Theu quaked the ground, as doth the wheel 
Of oil-mills when they ’re made to turn. 

178. Th’ entire assemblage that was there. 

And followed in The Buddha’s train. 
Trembled and shook in great alarm, 

And fell astouied to the ground. 

179. And many thousand waterpots. 

And many hundred earthen jars. 

Were one upon another dashed. 

And crushed and pounded into dust. 

180. Excited, trembling, terrified. 

Confused, and sore oppressed in mind, 

The multitudes together came, 

And to Drpamhara approached. 
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181. “ Oil, tell US what these signs portend. 

Will good or ill betide the world? 

Lo ! terror seizes hold on all. 

Dispel our fears, All-Seeing One ! ” 

182. The Great Sage, then, Dlpamkara, 

Allayed and pacified their fears : — 

“ Be comforted ; and fear ye not 

For that the world doth ejuake and shake. 

183. “ Of whom to-day I made proclaim — 

‘ A glorious Buddha shall he he,’ — 

He now couditious ponderelh, 

Which former Conquerors fulfilled. 

184. “ ’T is while on these he is intent. 

As basis for The Btiddhaship, 

The ground iu worlds ten thousand shakes. 
In all the realms of gods and men.” 

185. When thus they’d heard The Buddha speak, 
Their anxious iiiiiids received relief ; 

And all then drawing near to me. 

Again they did me reverence. 

186. Thus on the road to Biiddhaship, 

And firm dctenniniMl in my mind, 

I raised me up from off my seat, 

Aud reverenced Dipamkara. 

187. Then as I raised me from iny seat, 

Both gods and men in unison 

Sweet flowers of heaven and flowers of earth 
Profusely sprinkled on my head. 

188. And gods and men in unison 

Their great delight proclaimed aloud : — 

“ A mighty prayer thou now hast made ; 
Succeed according to thy wish ! 

189. “ From all misfortunes be thou free, 

Let every sickness disappear ! 
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Mayat thou no hindrance ever know. 

And h^hest Wiadom soon achieve ! 

390. “ Aa, when the time of spring has come, 
The trees put forth their buds and flowers, 
Likewise dost thou, O Hero Great, 

With knowledge of a Buddha bloom. 

191. “ As all they who have Buddhas been, 

The Ten Perfections have fulfilled. 
Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

The Ten Perfections strive to gain. 

192. “ As all they who have Buddhas been. 

On Wisdom’s Throne their insight gained, 
Ivikewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

Ou Conqueror’s Throne thy insight gain. 

193. “ As all they who have Buddhas been. 
Have made the Doctrine’s Wheel to roll, 
Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

Make Doctrine’s Wheel to roll once more. 

194. “ As on the mid-day of the month 
The moon in full perfection shines, 
Likewise do thou, with perfect mind, 

Shine brightly in ten thousand worlds. 

195. “ As when the sun, by Rahu freed. 

Shines forth exceeding bright and clear. 
So thou, when freed from tics of earth, 
Shine forth in bright inagiiificence. 

196. “ Just as the rivers of all lands 
Into the ocean find their way, 

May gods and men from every world 
Approach and find their way to thee.” 

197. Thus praised they me with glad acclaim ; 
And I, beginning to fulfil 

The ten conditions of my quest. 

Re-entered then info the wood. 


Ekd of the Story of Sumedha. 
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§ 2. A LIST OP FORMER BUDDHAS. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jstaka (i.43“). 

Now in the same world-cycle that saw Dipamkara, The 
One Possessing the Ten Forces, there were also three other 
Buddhas; but as none of them prophesied concerning the 
Future Buddha, I have not mentioned them. In the Com- 
mentary, however, all the Buddhas are mentioned from the 
beginning of that world-cycle on, as follows : — 

247. “ Tanharhkara, Mcdharhkara, 

And also Saranaihkara, 

Dipaihkara, the Baddlia great, 

Kondafifia, of all men the chief, 

248. “ Mafigala, and Snmana too, 

Revata, Sobhvta, the sage, 

Anomadassi, Paduina, 

N-irada, Padumuttara, 

249. “Sumedha, and Sujfita too, 

Piyadassi, the glorious one, 

Atthadassi, Dhatnmadassi, 

Siddbattba, guide of every man, 

250. “ Tissa, Pbtissa, the Biiddlia great, 

Vipaasi, Sikkhi, VessalM, 

Kakusandha, Konagamana, 

Kassapa also, guide for men, — 

251. “ All these aforetime Buddhas were, 

Tranquil, from every passion free. 

And like the sun, the many-r.iycd, 

They chased aw.ay the darkness dense, 

And having flamed like tongues of fire. 

Became extinct with all their train.” 

Our Future Buddha, in his passage through four immensi- 
ties and a hundred thousand world-cycles to the present time, 
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liaa toade his wisb tinder twenty-four of these Suddl^ 
beginning with Dlpamkora. But since Kassapa« The 
Blessed One, there has been no Supreme Buddha excepting 
our present one. Accordingly, our Future Buddha has re- 
ceived recognition at the hands of twenty-four Buddhas, 
beginning with Dlpamkaia. 


§ 3. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A FUTURE BUDDHA. 

Translated from the Introduction to the J&taka (1.44’’’). 

“ A human being, male of sex. 

Who saintship gains, a Teacher meets. 

As hermit lives, and virtue loves. 

Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal. 

Can by these eight conditions joined. 

Make his most earnest wish succeed.’' 

These eight conditions were all united in him when he made 
his earnest wish at the feet of Dlpariikara, sajnng, — 

“ Come now ! I ’ll search that I may find 
Conditions which a Buddha make.” 

Thereupon, putting forth a strenuous effort, — as it is said, — 

And then I searched, and found the Fh’st 
Perfection, which consists in alms,” — 

he discovered, not only the perfection which is called alms, 
but also all the others that go to make a Buddha. And 
in fulfilling them he reached his Vessantara existence.* In 
so doing, all the blessings celebrated in the following stanzas 
as belonging to Future Buddhas who make the earnest wish 
were attained by him : — 


> The Vessantara Birth-Story is the last of the five hundred and fifty, 
and is not yet published. 
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252. “ Such men in every virtue tramecf, 

And destined for the Buddhaship, 

In all their weary rounds of birth, 

Though cycle-millions come and go, 

258. “ Are never born inside of hell, 

Nor in the intermundane voids. 

They never share the Manes’ thirst,* 

Their hunger or ferocity,* 

And though sometime of low estate. 

Are never of the insect class. 

254. “ When they appear among mankind, 

’T is not as blind from birth they come, 
Deafness they never have to bear, 

Nor dumbness have they lo endure. 

255. “ They 're never of the female sex, 

Nor as herniajihrodites appear, 

As eunuchs are tliey never classed, 

Those desllneil for the Buddhaship. 

256. “ From all the five great crimes exempt. 
And pure in all their walks in life. 

They follow not vain heresy. 

For well they know how karma works. 

257. “ Though in the heavens they may be bom. 
Yet ne’er ’nioiigst those perception-reft ; 
Nor are they destined to rebirth 

’ Mongst dwellers in the Ihire Abodes.* 

258. “These pleasure- abnegating men 
Live unattached in every birth. 

And ever toil to help the world, 

While all perfections they fulfil.” 


* I despair of giving in metre more than the general drift of the*® 
two lines. See Hardy, “Manual of Budhism,” chap. ii. § 11. 

* See page 289. 
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Now in aocomplishing these Ten Perfections there wes 
no limit to the number of existences in which he fulfilled 
the perfection of almsgiving; as when he was bom as tbe 
Bralman Akitti, the Brahman Saihkha, king Dhanahjaya, 
Maha-Sudassana, Maha-Govinda, king Nimi, prince Canda, 
Visayha the treasurer, king Sivi, and king Vessantara. But 
the acme was reached when as the Wise Hare ^ he said, — 

259. “ There came a beggar, asked for food ; 

Myself I gave that he might eat. 

In alms there ’s none can equal me ; 

In alms have I perfection reached.” 

Thus, in this offering up of his own life, he acquired the per- 
fection of almsgiving in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the precepts ; a.s wlien he was bom as 
the elephant-king Silava, the snake-king Campeyya, the snake- 
king Bhuridatta, the eleidiant-king Chaddanta, and prince 
Alinasattu, son of king Jayaddisa. But the acme was reached 
when, as related in the Saiiikhapala Birth-Story, he said, — 

260. “ They pierced me through with pointed stakes, 

They hacked me with their hunting-knives ; 

Yet gainst these Bhojans raged I not, 

But kept the precepts perfectly." 

Thus, in giving up his own life, he acquired perfection in 
the keeping of the precepts. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the irerfection of abnegation by aban- 


* The story of the Future Buddha’s existence os the Wise Hare is 
given further on under the caption, ‘-The Hare-Mark in the Moon.” It 
is the only one of the numerous Birth-Stories above-mentioned that is 
to be found in this book. The stanza quoted, however, is not taken from 
that account, but from another work called the Cariya-Pitaka, which is 
wholly in poetry. The CariySrPitaka consists of Birtti-Stories, and, 
besides the Wise Hare, gives several others of those here mentioned. 
Some are also briefly alluded to in the ninth chapter of the Visnddhi- 
Magga ; but of coarse the great treasure-house for Birth-Stories is the 
Jataka itself. 
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Ms throne ; as when he was bom as prince Somanassa, 
prince . HattMpala, and the pandit Ayoghara. But the acme 
was mached when, as related in the Lesser Sutasoma Birth- 
Sto^, he said, — 

261. “A kingdom dropped into my hands ; 

Like spittle vile 1 let it fall, 

Nor for it felt the smallest wish, 

And thus renunciation gained.” 

Tlius, free from attachment, he renounced a kingdom and 
retired from the world, and by so doing acquired the perfec- 
tion of abnegation in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of knowledge ; as when 
he was born as the pandit Vidhura, the pandit Maha-Govinda, 
the pandit Kuddala, the pandit Araka, the wandering ascetic 
Bodhi, and the pandit Mahosadha. But the acme was reached 
when, as the pandit Seuaka of the Sattubhatta Birth-Story, 
he said, — 

262. “ With wisdom sifted I the case. 

And freed the Brahman from his woe ; 

In wisdom none can equal me : 

In wisdom I 've perfection reached,” 

and displayed to all present the serpent which lay concealed 
in the bag, and in so doing acquired the perfection of wisdom 
in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of courage. But the 
acme was reached when, as related in the Greater Janaka 
Birth-Story, he said, — 

268. “ Far out of sight of land were we. 

The crew were all as dead of fright; 

Yet still unruffled was my mind : 

In courage I ’ve perfection reached.” 

Thus it was in crossing the ocean be acquired the perfection 
of courage in its highest degree. 
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Likewise ia llie KkantivSda Bitth-Story^ wbete he said, — 

264. “ Like one insensible I lay, 

While with his hatchet keen he backed, 

Nor raged I gainst Benares' king : 

In patience 1 Ve perfection reached,” 

in enduring great suffering, while appearing to be uncon« 
scious, he acquired the perfection of patience in its highest 
degree. 

Likewise in the Greater Sutasoma Birth-Story, where he 
said, — 

265. “ I kept the promise I had made. 

And gave my life in sacrifice, 

A hundred warriors set I free : 
lu truth have 1 perfection reached,” 

in keeping his word at the sacrifice of his life, he acquired 
the perfection of truth in its highest degree. 

Likewise in the Mugapakkha Birth-Story, where he said, — 

266. “ 'T is not that I my parents hate, 

’T is not that glory I detest. 

But since omniscience I held dear. 

Therefore I kept my firm resolve,” 

in resolving on a course of conduct that cost him his life, he 
acquired the perfection of resolution in its highest degree. 
Likewise in the Ekaraja Birth-Story, where he said, — 

267. “ No fear has any one of me. 

Nor have I fear of any one. 

In my good-will to all I trust. 

And love to dwell in lonely woods,” 

in the exercise of feelings of good-will, and in taking no 
thought for his life, he acquired the perfection of good-will 
in its highest degree. 

Likewise in the Lomahamsa Birth-Story, where he said, — 

268. “ I laid me down among the dead, 

A pillow of their boues I made ; 

While from the villages around, 

Some came to mock, and some to praise,” 
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while 'viUa^ children flocked abont him, and some spat and 
others shpwered fragrant garlands upon him, he was indiffer- 
ent alike to pleasure and pain, and acquired the perfection of 
indifference in its highest degree. 

The above is an abridgment, but the full account is 
given in the Cariya-Pitaka. 

Having thus fulfilled all the perfections, he said, in his 
existence as Vessantara, — 

269. “ This earth, unconscious though she be. 

And ignorant of joy or grief, 

E’en she then felt alms’ mighty power, 

And shook and quaked full seven times.” 

And having thus caused the earth to quake by his mighty 
deeds of merit, at the end of that existence he died, and was 
reborn in the Tusita heaven. 

Accordingly the period from the time when he fell at the 
feet of Dipaiiikara to his birth in the city of the Tusita gods 
constitutes the Distant Epoch. 


§4. THE BIRTH OF THE BUDDHA. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jataka (i.47’^). 

Now while the Future Buddha w'as still dwelling in the 
city of the Tusita gods, the “ Buddha-Uiiroar,” as it is called, 
took place. For there are three uproars which take place in 
the world, — the Cyclic-Uproar, the Buddha-Uproar, and the 
Universal-Monarch-Uproar. They occur as follows : — 
When it is known that after the lapse of a hundred 
thousand years the cycle is to be renewed, the gods called 
Loka-byuhas, inhabitants of a heaven of sensual pleasure, 
wander about through the world, with hair let down and 
flying in the wind, weeping and wiping away their tears with 
their hands, and with their clothes red and in great disorder. 
And thus they make announcement; — 
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" Sirs, after tihe lapse of a lumdred tiioiisaiid fears, the 
cycle is to be renewed; this world will be desteoyed; also 
the mighty ocean wUi dry up; and this broad earth, and 
Sineru, the monarch of the mountains, will be burnt up 
and destroyed, — up to the Brahma heavens will the destruc- 
tion of the world extend. Therefore, sirs, cultivate friend- 
liness; cultivate compassion, joy, and indifference; wait on 
your mothers ; wait on your fathers ; and honor your elders 
among your kinsfolk.” 

This is called the CyclioUproar. 

Again, when it is known that after a lapse of a thousand 
years an omniscient Buddha is to arise in the world, the 
guardian angels of the world wander about, proclaiming: 

“ Siis, after the lapse of a thousand years a Buddha will 
arise in the world.” 

This is called the Buddha-Uproar. 

And lastly, when they realize that after the lapse of a 
hundred years a Universal Monarch is to arise, the terres- 
trial deities wander about, proclaiming: — 

“ Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred years a Universal 
Monarch is to arise in the world.” 

This is called the Univei'sal-Monarch-Uproar. And these 
three are mighty uproars. 

When of these three Uproars they hear the sound of the 
Buddhfi-Uproar, the gods of all ten thousand worlds come 
together into one place, and having ascertained what par- 
ticular being is to be The Buddlia, they approach him, and 
beseech him to become one. But it is not till after omens 
have appeared that they beseech him. 

At that time, therefore, having all come together in one 
world, with the Catum-Maharajas, and with the Sakka, the Su- 
yama, the Santusita, the Paranimmita^Vsisavatti, and the Mah^ 
Brahma of each several world, they aiipi’oached the Future 
Buddha in the Tusita heaven, and besought him, saying, — 

“ Sir, it was not to acquire the glory of a Sakka, or of a 
Mara, or of a Brahma, or of a Universal Monarch, that you 
fulfilled the Ten Perfections ; but it was to gain omniscience 
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is cwder to save the world, that 7011 fulfilled them. Sir, the 
{tad fit season for your Buddhaship has now arrived.” 

But^'the Great Being, before assenting to their wish, 
Tn»<^n ywhat is Called the five great obsenrations. He ob- 
serve, namely, the time, the continent, the country, the 
family, and the mother and her span of life. 

In the first of these observations he asked himself whether 
it was the right time or no. Now it is not the right time 
when the length of men’s lives is more than a hundred 
thousand years. And why is it not the right time ? Because 
mortals then forget about birth, old age, and death. And if 
The Buddhas, who always include in their teachings the Three 
Characteristics, were to attempt at such a time to discourse 
concerning transitoriness, misery, and the lack of substantive 
reality, men would not think it worth while listening to them, 
nor would they give them credence. Thus there would be no 
conversions made ; and if there were no conversions, the dis- 
pensation would not conduce to salvation. This, therefore, 
is not the right time. 

Also it is not the right time when men’s lives are less 
than a hundred years. And why is it not the right time? 
Because mortals are then exceedingly corrupt ; and an exhor- 
tation given to the exceedingly corrupt makes no impression, 
but, like a mark drawn with a stick on the surface of the 
water, it immediately disappears. This, therefore, also is not 
the right time. 

But when the length of men’s lives is between a hundred 
years and a hundred thousand years, then is it the right time. 
Now at that time men’s lives were a hrrndred years ; accord- 
ingly the Great Being observed that it was the right time 
for his biith. 

Next he made the observation concerning the continent. 
Looking over the four continents with their attendant isles, 
he reflected : “ In three of the continents the Buddhas are 
never bom ; only in the continent of India are they born.” 
Thus he decided on the continent. 

Next he made the observation concerning the place. 
“ The continent of India is large,” thought he, “ being ten 
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thoosaad leagues aj%>and> Is which of its countries are ^he 
Buddhas bom ? ” Thus he decided on the Middle Conniaiy. 

The Middle Country is the country defined in the Ylnaya 
as follows: — 

*‘It lies in the middle, on this side of the town Kajangala 
on the east, beyond which is Maha^ala, and beyond that 
the border districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the 
river Salalavatl on the southeast, beyond which are the bon- 
der districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the town 
Setakannika on the south, beyond which are the border dis- 
tricts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the Brahmanical 
town Thuna on the west, beyond which are the border districts. 
It lies in the middle, on this side of the hill Usiraddhaja on 
the north, beyond which are the border districts.” 

It is three hundred leagues in length, two hundred and 
fifty in breadth, and nine hundred in circumference. In this 
country are bom The Buddhas, the Private Buddhas,^ the 
Chief Disciples, the Eighty Great Disciples, the Universal 
Monarch, and other eminent ones, magnates of the warrior 
caste, of the Brahman caste, and the wealthy householders. 
“And in it is this city called Kapilavatthu,” thought he, 
and concluded that there he ought to be born. 

Then he made the observation concerning the family. 
“ The Buddlias,” thought he, “ are never born into a family 
of the peasant caste, or of the servile caste ; but into one of 
the warrior caste, or of the Brahman caste, whichever at the 
time is the higher in public estimation. The warrior caste is 
now the higher in public estimation. I will be bom into a 
warrior family, and king Suddhodana shall be my father.” 
Thus he decided on the family. 

Then he made the oliservation concerning the mother. 
“ The mother of a Buddha,” thought he, “ is never a wanton, 
nor a drankard, but is one who has fulfilled the perfections 
through a hundred thousand cycles, and has kept the five 
precepts unbroken from the day of her birth. Now this queen 
Maha-Maya is such a one ; and she shall be my mother.” — 


1 See index, b. t.- 
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** Bill; what shall be her spas of life ? ” ^ oostinued he. Asd 
he peioeived that it was to be ten months and seven dajs. 

Having thus made the five great observations, he kindly 
made the gods the required promise, saying, — 

“Sirs, you are right. The time has come for my Buddhar 
ship.” 

Then, surrounded by the gods of the Tusita heaven, and 
dismissing all the other gods, he entered the Nandana Grove 
of the Tusita capital, — for in each of the heavens there is a 
Nandana Grove. And here the gods said, “ Attain in your 
next existence your high destiny,” and kept remin<ling him 
that he had already paved the way to it by his accumulated 
merit. Now it was while he was thus dwelling, surrounded 
by these deities, and continusilly reminded of his accumulated 
merit, that he died, and was conceived in the womb of queen 
Maha-Maya. And in order that tliis matter may be fully 
understood, I will give the whole account in due order. 

It is related that at that time the Midsummer Festival 
had been proclaimed in the city of Kapilavatthu, and the 
multitude were enjoying the feast. And queen Maha-Maya, 
abstaining from strong drink,' and brilliant with garlands and 
perfumes, took part in the festivities for the six days i)revious 
to the day of full moon. And when it came to be the day of 
full moon, she rose early, bathed in perfumed water, and dis- 
pensed four hundred thousand pieces of money in great lar- 
gess. And decked in full gala attire, she ale of the choicest 
food ; after which she took the eight vows, and entered her 
elegantly furnished chamber of state. And lying down on 
the royal couch, she fell asleep and dreamed the following 
dream : — 

The four guardian angels came and lifted her up, together 
with her couch, and took her away to the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. There, in the Manosila table-land, Tvhich is sixty 
leagues m extent, they laid her under a prodigious sal-tree. 


* That is, “ How long is she to live after conceiving me ?” And the 
answer is, “ Ten lunar [that is, the nine calendar] montlis of my mother’s 
pregnancy, and seven days after my birth.” 
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eeven in lieight, and took up titeir pos^onis 

fully at ^le side. Then came the wives of tbeae gaaidian 
angels, and conducted her to Anotatta Lake, and bathed her, 
to remove every human stain. And after clothing her with 
divine garments, they anointed her with perfumes and decked 
her with divine flowers. Not far off was Silver Hill, luad in 
it a golden mansion. There they spread a divine couch with 
its head towards the east, and laid her down upon it. Now 
the Future Buddha had become a superb white elephant, 
and was wandering about at no great distance, on Gold 
Hill. Descending thence, he ascended Silver Hill, and ap- 
proaching from the north, he plucked a white lotus with his 
silvery trunk, and trumpeting loudly, went into the golden 
mansion. And three times he walked round his mother’s 
couch, with his right side towards it, and striking her on her 
right side, he seemed to enter her womb. Thus the con- 
ception took place in the Midsummer Festival. 

On the next (hiy the queen awoke, and told the dream to 
the king. And the king caused sixty-four eminent Brahmans 
to be summoned, and spread costly seats for them on ground 
festively prepared with green leaves, Dalbergia flowers, and 
so forth. The Brahmans being seated, he filled gold and 
silver dishes Avith the best of milk-porridge compounded with 
ghcc, honey, and treacle ; and covering these dishes with others, 
made likewise of gold and silver, he gave the Brahmans to 
eat. And not only with food, but with other gifts, such as 
new garments, tawny coavs, and so forth, he satisfied them 
completely. And when their every desire had been satisfied, 
he told them the dream and asked them what would come 
of it. 

“ Be not anxious, great king ! ” said the Brahmans ; “ a 
child has planted itself in the womb of your queen, and it is 
a male child and not a female. You will have a son. And 
he, if he continue to live the household life, will become a 
Universal Monarch ; but if he leave the household life and 
retire from the world, he will become a Buddha, and roll 
back the clouds of sin and folly of this world.” 

Now the instant the Future Buddha was conceived in the 
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wcebab ol bis mother, all the ten thousand worlds suddenly 
qutdced, quivered, and shook. And the Thirty-two Prog- 
nostics appeared, as follows: an immeasurable light spread 
through ten thousand worlds ; the blind recovered their sight, 
as if from desire to see this his gloiy ; the deaf received their 
hearing; the dumb talked; the hunchbacked became straight 
of body ; the lame recovered the power to walk ; all those in 
bonds were freed from their bonds and chains ; the fires went 
out in all the hells ; the hunger and thirst of the Manes was 
stilled ; wild animals lost their timidity ; diseases ceased among 
men ; all mortals became mild-spoken ; horses neighed and ele- 
phants trumpeted in a manner sweet to the ear ; all musical 
instruments gave forth their notes without being played upon ; 
bracelets and other ornaments jingled ; in all quarters of the 
heavens the weather became fair ; a mild, cool breeze began 
to blow, very refreshing to men ; rain fell out of season ; 
water burst forth from the eartl: and flowed in streams ; the 
birds ceased flying through the air ; the rivers checked their 
flowing ; in the mighty ocean the water became sweet ; the 
ground became everywhere covered with lotuses of the five 
different colors ; all flowers bloomed, both those on land and 
those that grow in the water ; trunk-lotuses bloomed on the 
trunks of trees, branch-lotuses on the branches, and vine- 
lotuses on the vines; on the ground, stalk-lotuses, as they 
are called, burst through the overlying rocks and came up by 
sevens; in the sky were produced others, called hanging- 
lotuses; a show-er of flowers fell all about; celestial music 
was heard to play in the sky; and the whole ten thousand 
worlds became one mass of garlands of the utmost possible 
magnificence, with waving chowries, and saturated witli the 
incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet of 
flowers sent whirling through the air, or a closely woven 
wreath, or a superbly decoi-ated altar of flowers. 

From the time the Future Buddha was thus conceived, 
four angels with swords in their hands kept guard, to ward 
off all harm from both the Future Buddlia and the Future 
Buddha’s mother. No lustful thought sprang up in the 
mind of the Future Buddha’s mother; having reached the 
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i^d aad experieneed no exhaoation at body. And 
witbm bor womb she could ihatiuguish the Futuie Jbiddha, 
like a white thread passed throu^ a transparent jewel.. 
And whereas a womb that has been occupied by a Future 
Buddha is like the shrine of a temple, and can never be 
occupied or used again, therefore it was that the mother of 
the Future Buddha died when he was seven days old, and 
was reborn in the Tusita heaven. 

Now other women sometimes fall short of and sometimes 
run over the term of ten lunar months, and then bring forth 
either sitting or lying down; but not so the mother of a 
Future Buddha. She carries the Future Buddha in her womb 
for just ten months, and then brings forth while standing up. 
This is a characteristic of the mother of a Future Buddha. 
So also queen Maha-Maya carried the Future Buddha in her 
womb, as it were oil in a vessel, for ten months ; and being 
then far gone with child, she grew desirous of going home 
to her relatives, and said to king Suddhodana, — 

“ Sire, I should like to visit my kinsfolk in their city 
Devadalia.” 

“ So be it,” said the king ; and from Kapilavatthu to the 
city of Devadaha he liad the road made, even, and garnished 
it with plantain-trees set in pots, and with banners, and 
streamers; and, seating the queen in a golden palanquin 
borne by a thousand of his courtiers, he sent her away in 
great pomp. 

Now between the two cities, and belonging to the inhabi- 
tants of both, there was a pleasure-grove of sal-trees, called 
Lumbini Grove. And at this particular time this grove was 
one mass of flowers from the ground to the topmost branches, 
while amongst the branches and flowers hummed swarms of 
bees of the five different colors, and flocks of various kinds of 
birds flew about warbling sweetly. Throughout the whole 
of Lumbini Grove the scene resembled the Cittalata Grove in 
Indra’s paradise, or the magnificently decorated banqueting 
pavilion of some potent king. 

When the queen beheld it she became desirous of disport- 
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therein, and the eonttiers therefore took her int^ 
it. And going to the foot of the monarch sal-tree of the 
grove, she wished to take hold of one of its branches. And 
.^e sal-tree branch, like the tip of a well-eteamed reed, bent 
itself down within reach of the queen’s hand. Then she 
reached out her hand, and seized hold of the branch, and 
■ immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon the peo- 
ple hung a curtain about her, and retired. So her delivery 
took place while she was standing up, and keeping fast hold 
of the sal-tree branch. 

At that very moment came four pure-minded Maha- 
Brahma angels bearing a golden net; and, receiving the 
Future Buddha on this golden net, they placed him before 
his mother and said, — 

“ Rejoice, O queen ! A mighty son has been born to 
you.” 

Now other mortals on issuing from the maternal womb 
are smeared with disagreeable, impure matter; but not so 
the Future Buddha. He issued from his mother’s womb like 
a preacher descending from his preaching-seat, or a man com- 
ing down a stair, stretching out both hands and both feet, 
unsmeared by any impurity from his mother’s womb, and 
flashing pure and spotless, like a jewel thrown upon a vesture 
of Benares cloth. Notwithstanding this, for the sake of hon- 
oring the Future Buddha and his mother, there came two 
streams of water from the sky, and refreshed the Future 
Buddiia and his mother. 

Then the Brahma angels, after receiving liim on their 
golden net, delivered him to the four guardian angels, who 
received him from their hands on a rug which was made of 
tlie skins of black antelopes, and was soft to the touch, being 
such as is used on state occasions ; and the guardian angels 
delivered him to men who received him on a coil of fine 
cloth ; and the men let him out of their hands on the ground, 
where he stood and faced the east. There, before him, lay 
many thousands of worlds, like a great open court ; and in 
them, gods and men, making offerings to him of perfumes, 
garlands, and so on, were saying, — 
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** Crreat Bei&g ! llieie is aoae yoor sqttal, mtieli leas 
your sttpetior-” 

Whea he had in this manner surveyed the four cardinal 
points, and the four intermediate ones, and the zenith, and 
the nadir, in short, all the ten directions in order, and had 
nowhere discovered his equal, he exclaimed, This is the 
best direction,” and strode forward seven paces, followed by 
MaharBrahma holding over him the white umbrella, SuySma 
bearing the fan, and other divinities having the other sym- 
bols of royalty in their hands. Then, at the seventh stride, 
he halted, and with a noble voice, he shouted the shout of 
victory, beginning, — 

“ The chief am I in all the world.” 

Now in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
utter words immediately on issuing from his mother’s womb ; 
namely, in his existence as Mahosadha ; in his existence as 
Vessantara ; and in this existence. 

As respects his existence as Mahosadha, it is related that 
just as he was issuing from his mother’s womb, Sakka, the 
king of the gods, came and placed in his hand some choice 
sandal-wood, and departed. And he closed his fist upon it, 
and issued forth. 

“ My child,” said his mother, “ what is it you bring with 
you in your hand?” 

“ Medicine, mother,” said he. 

Accordingly, as he was born with medicine in bis hand, 
they gave him the name of Osadha-Daraka [Medicine-Child]. 
Then they took the medicine, and placed it in an earthenware 
jar ; and it was a sovereign remedy to heal all the blind, the 
deaf, and other afflicted persons who came to it. So the say- 
ing sprang up, “This is a great medicine, this is a great 
medicine ! ” And thus he received the name of Mahosadha 
[Great Medicine-Man]. 

Again, in the Vessantara existence, as he was isaning 
from his mother’s womb, he stretched out his right hand, and 
said, — 

“ Pray, mother, is there anything in the house ? I want 
to give alms.” 
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Then, after he had completely issued forth, his mother 
said, — 

“ It ’s a wealthy family, my son, into which you are bom ; ” 
and putting his hand in her own, she had them place in bis a 
purse containing a thousand pieces of money. 

Lastly, in this birth he shouted the shout of victory above- 
mentioned. 

Thus in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
utter words immediately on issuing from his mother’s womb. 
And just as at the moment of his conception, so also at the 
moment of his birth appeared the Thirty-two Prognostics. 

Now at the very time that our Future Buddha was from 
in Lumbini Grove there also came into existence the mother 
of Rahula, and Channa the courtier, Kaludayi the courtier, 
Kantliaka the king of horses, the Great Bo-tree, and the four 
urns full of treiisure. Of these last, one was a quarter of a 
league in extent, another a half-league, the third three quar- 
ters of a league, and the fourth a league. These seven ^ are 
called the Connate Ones. 

Then the inhabitants of both cities took the Future 
Buddlia, and carried him to Kapilavatthu. 


§ 5. THE YOUNG GOTAMID PRINCE. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jataka (i.Ol*’). 

0'S this same day the happy and delighted hosts of the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three held a celebration, waving tlieir 
cloaks and giving other signs of joy, because to king Suddho- 
dana in Kapilavatthu had been bom a son who should sit at 
the foot of the Bo-tree, and become a Buddha. 

Now it came to pass at that time that .an .ascetic named 
Kaladevala, who was an intimate friend of king Suddhodana, 
and practised in the eight stages of meditotion, went, after 

* In making up this number the Future Buddha is to be counted as 
number 1, and the four urns of treasure together as number 7. 
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his daily loeah to the Heavea of the Thirty-three to take 
his nooQ-day rest. And as he was sitting there resting, he 
noticed these gods, and said, — 

“ Why do you frolic so joyously ? Let me too know the 
reason.” 

“ Sir,” replied the gods, “ it is because a son has been born 
to king Suddhodana, who shall sit at the foot of the Bo-tree, 
and become a Buddha, and cause the Wheel of the Doctrine 
to roll; in him we shall be permitted to behold the infi- 
nite and masterful ease of a Buddha, and shall hear the 
Doctrine.” 

On hearing this, the ascetic descended from the world of 
the gods in haste, and entered the dwelling of the king; and 
having seated himself on the seat assigned to him, he said, — 

“ Great king, I hear that a son has been bom to you. I 
would see him.” 

Then the king had the prince magnificently dressed, and 
brought in, and carried up to do reverence to the ascetic. 
But the feet of the ITuture Buddha turned and planted them- 
selves in the matted locks of the ascetic. For in that birth 
there was no one worthy of the Future Buddha’s reverence ; 
and if these ignorant people liad succeeded in causing the 
Future Buddha to how, the head of the ascetic would have 
split in seven pieces. 

“ It is not meet that I compass my own death,” thought 
the ascetic, and rose from his seat, and with joined bands did 
reverence to the Future Buddha. And w’hen the king had 
seen tliis wonder, he also did reverence to his son. 

Now the ascetic could look liackward into the past for 
forty world-cycles, and forward into the future for forty 
world-cycles, — in all, eighty world-cycles. And, noting on 
the person of the Future Buddha all the lucky marks and 
characteristics, he began to reflect and consider whether or 
not they prophesied his Buddhaship. And perceiving that 
undoubtedly he would become a Buddha, he thought to him- 
self, “ What a marvellous personage he is ! ” and smiled. 

Next he considered in his mind whether he would live to 
see him attain the Buddhaship ; and he perceived that he waa 

4 
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not to have that opportunity. For he would die before that 
time, and be reborn in the formless mode of existence, where 
it would be out of the power of even a hundred or a thousand 
Buddlias to come and enlighten him. And he thought, “ It 
will not be mine to behold this so marvellous a peraonage 
when he has become a Buddha. My loss, alas, will be great,” 
and wept. 

The people noticed his behavior, and said to him, — 

“ Our good father smiled but a moment ago, and now has 
begun to weep. Reverend sir, is any misfortune to happen 
to our young master ? ” 

“No misfortune is to happen to him. He will become a 
Buddha without any manner of doubt.” 

“ Then why did you weep ? ” 

“ I wept at the thought of my own great loss ; for, alfis, 
I am not to have an oijpoitunity of seeing liiis marvellous 
person after he has become a Buddha.” 

Next ho considered in his mind whether or not any of 
his relatives were to have the opportunity ; and he saw that 
his sister’s child Nalaka wsis to liave it. And he went to his 
sister’s house, and inquired, — 

“ Where is your son Nalaka ? ” 

“ Good father, he is in the house.” 

“ Call him hither.” 

“My child,” said he to the lad when he had come, “ a son 
has been born in the family of Suddhodana the king, who is 
the coming Buddha. Thirty-five years from now he will be- 
come a Buddlia, and you will have an opportunity of seeing 
him. Retire from the world this very day.” 

And the child did so, although he belonged to a family 
possessing eight hundred and seventy millions of treasure ; 
for he thought, “ My uncle would not lay such a command 
upon me for any trifling reason.” Sending to the bazaar, he 
procured some yellow garments, and an earthenware howl, 
and cut off his hair and his beard, and put on the yellow 
garments. And stretching out his joined hands in the direc- 
tion of the Future Buddha, he said, “ I retire from the world 
to follow earth’s greatest being.” Then he prostrated him- 
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self, so that he touched the ground with the fivefold contact. 
Having thus done reverence, he placed the bowl in his scrip, 
slung the latter over his shoulder, and going to the Himalaja 
Mountains, he there performed the duties of a monk. 

And after the Great Being had achieved the absolute and 
supreme wisdom, Nalaka came to him, and had him prescribe 
the Nalaka couiee of conduct.' Then, returning to the 
Himalaya Mountains, he attained to saintship, and adopted 
that excellent course. And keeping alive for seven months 
more, and being at the time near a certain Gold Hill, he 
passed out of existence by that final extinction in which 
none of the elements of being remain. 

Now on the fifth day they bathed the Future Buddha’s 
head, saying, “We will perform the rite of choosing a name 
for him.” And they prepared the I’Oj'^al palace by anointing 
it with four kinds of perfumes, and by scattering Dalbergia 
blossoms and other flowers, five sorts in all. And making 
some porridge of whole rice-grains boiled in milk, they 
invited one hundred and eight Brahmans, men who had 
mastered the three Vedas. And having seated these Brah- 
mans in the royal palace, and fed them with delicate food, 
and showed them every attention, tliey asked them to observe 
the marks and characteristics of the Future Buddha’s person, 
and to prophesy his fortune. 

Among the hundred and eight, — 

270. “ Rama, Dhaja, Lakkhana, also Manti, 

Koiidafifia, Bhoja, Suyama, Sudatta, 

These Brahmans eight were there with senses six subdued ; 
They from the magic books disclosed his fortune.” 

These eight Brahmans were the fortune-tellers, being the 
same® who had interpreted the dream of the night of the 

* The Nalaka course of conduct is given in the Nalaka Sutta of the 
SuttarNipata, aud consists of a number of precepts for leading ihe holy 
life. 

* See p. 43. They presumably were the spokesmen for the sixty- 
four, as here for the one hundred and eight. 
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conception. Seven of these raised two fingers each, and 
gave a double interpretation, saying, “ If a man possessing 
such marks and characteristics continue in the household 
life, be becomes a Universal Monarch ; if he retire from the 
world, he becomes a Buddha.” And then they set forth all 
the glory of a Universal Monarch. 

But the youngest of them all, a youth whose clan-name 
was Kondauna, after examining the splendid set of marks 
and characteristics on the person of the Future Buddha, 
raised only one finger, and gave but a single interpretation, 
saying, “There is here naught to make him stay in the house- 
hold life. He will most undoubtedly become a Buddha, and 
remove the veil of ignorance and folly from the world.” For 
this Kondanna was one who had made an earnest wish under 
former Buddhas, and was now in his last existence. There- 
fore it was that he outstripped the other seven in knowledge, 
and saw but one future ; inasmuch as a person possessed of 
such marks and characteristics would never stay in the house- 
hold life, but would undoubtedly become a Buddha. So he 
raised only one finger, and gave that interpretation. 

Then the seven Brahmans went home and said to their 
sons, “ Children, we are old , but whether we ourselves are 
alive or not when the son of Suddhodana the king .shall 
attain omniscience, you, at least, should then retire from the 
world under his dispensation.” 

And after these seven persons had lived out their term 
of life they i)assed away according to their deeds ; but 
Kopda-Hfia) being younger, was still alive and hale. And 
when the Great Being, after making the great retirement in 
pursuit of wisdom, had arrived at Uruvela in his progress 
from place to place, he. thought: “How pleasant indeed 
is this spot! How suitable for the struggles of a young 
man desirous of struggling ! ” and took up his abode there. 
Kondanna heard the news that the Great Being had retired 
from the world, and drawing near to the sons of those seven 
Brahmans, he spoke to them as follows : — 

“ 1 hear that prince Siddhattha has retired from the world. 
Now he will unquestionably become a Buddha, and if your 
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fathers were alive tiiey would follow after him this very day. 
If you also would like to retire from the world, come with 
me. I mean to follow after that man in his retirement from 
the world.” 

But they could not all agree ; and three of them did not 
retire from the world. But the remaining four did so, and 
made the Brahman Kondanna their chief. And these fire 
persons became known as the “ Band of Five Elders.” 

Then said the king, “ What shall my son see to make him 
retire from the world ? ” 

“ The four signs.” 

“ What four ? ” 

“ A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
monk.” 

“ From this time forth,” said the king, “ let no such per- 
sons be allowed to come near my son. It will never do for 
my son to become a Buddha. What I yrould wish to see is 
my son exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four 
great continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and 
walking through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty- 
six leagues in circumference.” And when he had so spoken 
he placed guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in 
each of tlie four directions, in order that none of these four 
kinds of men might come within sight of his son. 

On this same day, also, eighty thousand clansmen assem- 
bled together in the festival-hall, and each dedicated a son, 
saying, — 

“ Whether the young prince become a Buddha or a king, 
we will each one give a son : so that if he lx;come a Buddha, 
he shall be followed and surrounded by monks of the warrior 
caste ; and if he become a king, by nobles of the warrior 
caste.” 

And the king procured nurses for the Future Buddha, — 
women of fine figure, and free from all blemish. And so the 
Future Buddha began to grow, surrounded by an immense 
retinue, and in great splendor. 

Now on a certain day the king celebrated the Sowing 
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Festival, as it was called. On that day they used to decorate 
the whole city, so that it looked like a palace of the gods ; 
and all the slaves and other servants would put on new 
tunics ; and, perfumed and garlanded, they would assemble 
together at the king’s palace, where a thousand plows were 
yoked for the royal plowing. 

On this occasion there were one hundred and eight 
plows, all save one ornamented with silver, as were also the 
reins for the oxen and the cross-bars of the plows. But the 
plow that was held by the king was ornamented with red 
gold, as also the horns, the reins, and the goads for the 
oxen. And the king issued forth with a large retinue, 
taking his son along with him. And in the field where 
the plowing was to be done was a solitary rose-apple tree of 
thick foliage and dense shade. Underneath this tree the 
king had a couch placed for the young prince, and spread 
over his head a canopy that was studded with gold stars ; and 
he surrounded him with a screen, and appointed those that 
should watch by him; and tlien, decked with all his orna- 
ments and surrounded by his courtiers, he proceeded to the 
place where they were to plow. On arriving there, the king 
took the gold plow, and the courtiers took the silver plows, — 
one hundred and eight save one, and the farmers the other 
plows; and then all plowed forward and hack. The king 
went from the hither side to the farther side, and from the 
farther side back again ; and the pomp and magnificence of 
the festival was at its climax. 

Now the nurses who were sitting about the Future 
Buddha came out from behind the screen to behold the 
royal magnificence. And the Future Buddha, looking hither 
and thither and seeing no one, arose in haste and sat him 
down cross-legged, and mastering his inspirations and his 
expirations, entered on the first trance. The nurses de- 
layed a little, being detained by the abundance of good 
things to eat. And the shadows of the other trees passed 
over to the east, but the shadow of the rose-apple tree 
remained steadily circular. Suddenly the nurses remem- 
bered that they had left their young master alone ; and 
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raising the screen, they entered and saw the Future Buddha 
sitting cross-legged on the couch, and also noticed the mira- 
cle of the shadow. Then they went and announced to the 
king, — 

“ Sire, thus and so is the prince sitting ; and the shadows 
of the other trees have passed over to the east, but the 
shadow of the rose-apple tree remains steadily circular.” 

And the king came in haste, and seeing the miracle, he 
did obeisance to his son, saying, “This, dear child, is my 
second obeisance.” 

And thus, in due course, the Future Buddha attained to 
the age of sixteen years. And the king built three palaces for 
the Future Buddha, suited to the three seasons, — one of nine 
stories, another of seven stories, and another of five stories. 
And he provided him with forty thousand dancing girls. 
And the Future Buddha, with his gayly dressed dancers, was 
like a god surrounded by hosts of houris ; and attended by 
musical instruments that sounded of themselves, and in 
the enjoyment of great magnificence, he lived, as the seasons 
changed, in each of these three palaces. And the mother of 
Ilahula was his principal queen. 

Now while he was thus enjojing great splendor, one 
day there arose the following discussion among his rela- 
tives : — 

“ Siddhattha is wholly given over to pleasure, and is not 
training himself in any manly art. What could he do if war 
were to occur ? ” 

The king sent for the Future Buddha, and said, — 

“My child, your relatives are saying that you are not 
training yourself, but are wholly given over to pleasure. 
Now what do you think we had best do ? ” 

“ Sire, I do not need to train myself. Let the crier go 
about the city beating the drum, to announce that I will 
show my proficiency. On the seventh day from now I will 
show my proficiency to my relatives.” 

The king did so. And the Future Buddha assembled to- 
gether bowmen that could shoot like lightning and at a hair’s- 
breadth ; and in the midst of the populace, and before his 
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kinafolk, he exhibited a twelvefold skill, such as none of the 
other bowmen could equal. All of which is to be undeistood 
after the manner related in the Sarablianga Birth-Story. So 
the assembly of his kinsfolk doubted him no longer. 


§6. THE GREAT RETIREMENT. 

Translated from, the Introduction to the Jataka (i.58“). 

Now on a certain day the Future Buddiia wished to 
go to the park, and told his charioteer to make ready the 
chariot. Accordingly the man brouglit out a sumptuous and 
elegant chariot, and adorning it richly, he harnessed to it 
four state-horses of the Sindhava breed, as white as the i)etals 
of the white lotus, and announced to the Future Buddha 
that everything was ready. And the Future Buddha mounted 
tlie chariot, which was like to a palace of tlie gods, and pro- 
ceeded towards the park. 

“ The time for the enlightenment of prince Siddhattha 
draweth nigh,” thought the gods ; “ we must show him a 
sign : ” and they changed one of tlieir number into a decrepit 
old man, broken-toothed, gray-haired, crooked and bent of 
body, leaning on a sUiff, and ti-erabling, and sliowed him to 
the Future Buddlia, but so that only he and the charioteer 
saw him. 

Then said the Future Buddha to the charioteer, in the 
manner related in tlie Mahapadana, — 

“Friend, pray, who is this man? Even his hair is not 
like that of other men.” And when he heard the answer, he 
said, “ Shame on biith, since to every one that is born old age 
must come.” And agitated in heart, he thereujion returned 
and ascended his palace. 

“ Why has my son returned so quickly ? ” asked the 
king. 

“ Sire, he has seen an old man,” was the reply ; “ and 
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because he has seeu an old man, he is about to retire from 
the world.” 

“Do you want to kill me, that you say such things? 
Quickly get ready some plays to be performed before my 
son. If we can but get him to enjoying pleasure, he will 
cease to think of retiring from the world.” Then the king 
extended the guai'd to half a league in each direction. 

Again, on a certain day, as the Future Buddha was going 
to tlie park, he saw a diseased man whom the gods had fash- 
ioned ; and having again made inquiry, he returned, agitated 
in heart, and ascended his palace. 

And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same 
orders as before ; and again extending the guard, jdaced them 
for three quarters of a league around. 

And again on a certain day, as the Future Buddha was 
going to the park, he saw a dead man whom the gods had 
fashioned ; and having again made inquiry, he retiumed, agi- 
tated in heart, and ascended his paliice. 

And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same 
orders as iHiforo; and again extending the guard, placed 
them for a league around. 

And agjiin on a ceidain day, as the Future Buddha was 
going to the imrk, he saw a monk, carefully and decently 
clad, whom the gods had fashioned; and he asked his cliar- 
ioteer, “Pray, who is tliis man?” 

Now although there was no Buddha in the world, and 
the charioteer had no knowledge of either monks or their 
good qualities, yet by tlie power of the gods he w'as inspired 
to say, “ Sire, this is one who has retired from the world ; ” 
and he thereupon proceeded to sound the praises of retire- 
ment from the world. The thought of retiring from the 
world was a pleasing one to the Future Buddha, and this 
day he went on until he came to the park. The repeaters of 
the Dlgha,^ however, say that he went to the park after 
having seen all the Four Signs on one and the same day. 

When he had disported himself there throughout the day. 


1 Digha-KikSya : see General Introduction. 
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and had bathed in the pleasure-tank, he went at sunset 
and sat down on the royal resting-stone with the intention of 
adorning himself. Then gathered around him his attendants 
with diverse-colored cloths, many kinds and styles of orna- 
ments, and with garlands, perfumes, and ointments. At that 
instant the throne on which Sakka was sitting grew hot. 
And Sakka, considering who it could be that was desirous of 
dislodging him, perceived that it was the time of the adorn- 
ment of a Future Buddha. And addressing Vissakamma, he 
said, — 

“ My good Vissakamma, to-night, in the middle watch, 
prince Siddhattha will go forth on the Great Betirement, 
and this is his last adorning of himself. Go to the park, and 
adorn that eminent man with celestial ornaments.” 

“ Very well,” said Vissakamma, in assent; and came on 
the instant, by his superhuman power, into the presence of 
the Future Buddha. And assuming the guise of a barber, he 
took from the real barber the turban-cloth, and began to wind 
it round the Future Buddha’s head ; but as soon as tlie 
Future Buddha felt the touch of his hand, he know that it 
was no man, but a god. 

Now once round his head took up a thousand clotlis, and 
the fold was like to a circlet of precio\is stones ; the second 
time round took anotlier thousand cloths, and so on, until 
ten times round had taken up ten thousand cloths. Now let 
no one think, “ How was it possible to use so many cloths 
on one small head ? ” for the very largest of them all had 
only the size of a sama-creeper blossom, and the others that 
of kutumbaka flowers. Thus the Future Buddha’s head 
resembled a kuyyaka blossom twisted about with lotus 
filaments. 

And having adorned himself with great richness, — while 
adepts in different kinds of tabors and tom-toms were show- 
ing their skill, and Brahmans with cries of victory and joy, 
and bards and poets with propitious words and shouts of 
praise saluted him, — he mounted his superbly decorated 
chariot. 

At this juncture, Suddhodana the king, having heard iliat 
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the mother of BShiila had brought forth a son, sent a messen' 
ger, saymg, “ Announce the glad news to my son.” 

On hearing the message, the Future Buddha said, “ An 
impediment [rahula] has been bom; a fetter has been 
bora.” 

“What did my son say?” questioned the king; and 
when he had heard the answer, he said, “ My grandson’s 
name shall be prince R^ula from this very day.” 

But the Future Buddha in his splendid chariot entered 
the city with a pomp and magnificence of glory that enrap- 
tured all minds. At the same moment Kisa GotamI, a vir- 
gin of the warrior caste, ascended to the roof of her palace, 
and beheld the beauty and majesty of the Future Buddha, as 
he circumambulated the city ; and in her pleasure and satis- 
faction at the sight, she burst forth into this song of joy ; — 

271. “ Full happy now that mother is. 

Full happy now that father is. 

Full happy now that woman is. 

Who owns this lord so glorious ! ” 

On hearing this, the Future Buddha thought, “In be- 
holding a hanilsome figure the heart of a mother attains 
Nirvana, the heart of a father attains Nirvana, the heart of 
a wife attains Nirvana. This is what she says. But wherein 
does Nirvana consist ? ” And to him, whose mind was al- 
ready aveise to passion, the answer came: “When the fire 
of lust is extinct, that is Nirvana ; when the fires of hatred 
and infatuation are extinct, that is Nirvana; when pride, 
false l)elief, and all other passions and torments are extinct, 
that is Nirvana. She has taught me a good lesson. Certainly, 
Nirvana is what T am looking for. It behooves me this very 
day to quit the household life, and to retire from the world in 
quest of Nirvana.^ I will send this lady a teacher’s fee.” And 

1 The Future Buddha puns upon the word “ happy ” in Kis* Gotami’s 
verses. The word in Pali is nibbiita, and is in form a past passive partici- 
ple of a verb which perhaps does not occur in P61i in any finite form, but 
which appears in Sanskrit as nirvr. Now there is a Pali verb of which 
the third person singular present indicative is nibbdyati, and from this 
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loosening from his neck a pearl necklace worth a hundred 
thousand pieces of money, he sent it to Kisa Gotaml. And 
great was her satisfaction at this, for she thought, “ Prince 
Siddhattha has fallen in love with me, and has sent me a 
present.” 

And the Future Buddha entered his palace in great splen- 
dor, and lay on his couch of state. And straightway richly 
dressed women, skilled in all m.anner of dance and song, and 
beautiful as celestial nymphs, gathered about him with all 
kinds of musical instruments, and wit]) dance, song, and 
music they endeavored to please him. But the Future 
Buddlia’s aversion to passion did not allow him to take pleas- 
ure in the spectacle, and he fell into a brief slumber. And 
the women, exclaiming, “ He for whose sake we should per- 
form has fallen asleep. Of what use is it to weary oui'selvcs 
any longer ? ” threw their various instruments on the ground, 
and lay down. And the lamps fed with sweet-smelling oil 
continued to burn. And the Future Btiddha awoke, and 
seating himself cross-legged on his couch, perceived these 
women lying asleep, with their musical instruments scattered 
about them on the floor, — some with their bodies wet with 
trickling phlegm and spittle ; some grinding their teeth, and 
muttering and talking in their sleep ; some with their moutJis 
open ; and some with their dress fallen apart so as plainly to 

verb w formed the verbal nonn nitMna (Sanskrit, Nirvana). Nihbuta 
is constantly made to do duty .%s past passive p.n-ticiple to this verb, so 
that what would be the true form {nibhaia) is nevpr found. The Future 
Buddha therefore puns when he pretends that Kisa flotaTni w.as using 
nibbuta aa the participle of nibbayaii, and wiis urging him to Nirvana. 

The verb nibbSyati means “to l>e extinguished," as the flame of a 
candle; and, when used as a metaphysical term, refers to the tires of 
lust, desire, etc. And as when fire is extinguished coolness results (a 
con.summation devoutly to be wished in a hot climate like Indi.a), the 
verb acquires the further meaning of “be assuaged,” “become hapi)y.” 
And in like manner the verbal noun Nirvana (in Pali nibbuna), meaning 
both literally and metaphorioaUy “becoming extinguished,” comes to 
stand for the summum bonitm. 

I add a retranslation of the passage, to show the punning mean- 
mg8 given by the Future Buddha to the words, nibbuta, nilMyaii, and 
Nirvana : — 
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dbelose tbeir loathsome nakedness. This great alteration in 
their appearance still fui-ther increased his aversion for sen- 
sual pleasures. To him that magnificent apartment, as splen- 
did as the palace of Sakka, began to seem like a cemetery 
filled with dead bodies impaled and left to rot ; and the three 
modes of existence appeared like houses all ablaze. And 
breathing forth the solenm utterance, “ How oppressive and 
stifling is it all ! ” his mind turned ardently to retiring from 
the world. “ It behooves me to go forth on the Great Re- 
tirement this very day,” said he ; and he arose from his couch, 
and coming near the door, called out, — 

“Who ’s there?” 

“Miister, it is I, Channa,” replied the courtier who had 
been sleeping with liis lieud on the thi'eshold.^ 

“ I wish to go forth on the Great Retirement to-day. 
Saddle a horee for me.” 

“Yes, sire.” And taking saddle and bridle with him, the 
courtier started for the stable. There, by the light of lamps 
fed with sweet-smelling oils, he perceived the mighty steed 
Kanthaka in his pleasant quarter’s, under a canoiry of cloth 
beautified with a pattern of jasmine flowers. “ This is the 

“Nirvana hath that mother gained. 

Nirvana liath that father gained, 

Nirvana hath that woman gained, 

Who owns this lord so glorious ! ” 

On hearing this, tlie Future Buddha thought, “ In beholding a hand- 
some form the heart of a mother is made happy {nihhayati), the heart of 
a f.ather is made happy, the heart of a wife is made Ljippy. This is what 
she says. But wherein does happiness Quhhula) consist?” And to him 
whose mind was already averse to passion, the answer came : “ When 
the fire of Inst is assuaged (nihbvta), that is happiness (nibbuta ) ; when 
the fires of hatred and infatuation are assuaged, that is happiness; when 
pride, false belief, and all other passions and torments are assuaged, that 
is happiness. She has taught me a good lesson. Certainly, happiness 
(Nirvana) is what I am looking for. It behooves me this very day to quit 
the household life and to retire from the world in quest of happiness. 
I will send this lady a teacher’s fee.” 

1 In India it is customary to hang doors at the height of about two 
feet from the ground for the sake of coolness and ventilation. The threshr 
old is thus exposed even when the door is shut. 
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one for me to saddle to-day,” thought he ; and he saddled 
Kanthaka. 

“ He is drawing the girth very tight,” thought Kanthaka, 
whilst he was being saddled ; “ it is not at all as on other 
days, when I am saddled for rides in the park and the like. 
It must be that to-day my master wishes to issue forth on the 
Great Retirement.” And in his delight he neighed a loud 
neigh. And that neigh would have spread thi'ough the 
whole town, had not the gods 8toi)ped the sound, and suffered 
no one to hear it. 

Now the Future Buddha, after he had sent Channa on 
Ilia en-and, thought to himself, “ I will take just one look at 
my son ; ” and, rising from the couch on which he was sit- 
ting, he went to the suite of apartments occupied by the 
mother of Ruhula, and opened the door of her cliamber. 
Within the chanilxjr was burning a lamp fed with sweet- 
smelling oil, and the mother of Rahula lay sleeping on a 
couch strewn deep with jasmine and other flowers, her hand 
resting on the head of her son. When the Future Buddha 
reached the threshold, he paused, and gazed at the two from 
where he stood. 

“ If I were to raise my wife’s hand from off the child’s 
head, and take him up, she would awake, and thus prevent my 
departure. I will first become a Buddha, and then come back 
and see my son.” So saying, he descended from the palace. 

Now that which is said in the Jataka Commentary, “ At that 
time Rahula was seven days old,” is not found in the other com- 
mentaries. Therefore the account above given is to be accejited. 

When the Future Buddha had thus descended from the 
palace, he came near to his horse, and said, — 

“ My dear Kanthaka, save me now this one night ; and 
then, when thanks to you I have become a Buddha, I will 
save the world of gods and men.” And thereupon he vaulted 
upon Kanthaka’s back. 

Now Kanthaka was eighteen cubits long from his neck to 
his tail, and of corresponding height; he was strong and 
swift, and white all over like a polished conch-shell. If he 
neighed or stamped, the sound was so loud as to spread 
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through the whole city; therefore the gods exertedl their 
power, and muffled the sound of his neighing, so that no one 
heard it ; and at every step he took they placed the palms of 
their hands under his feet. 

The Future Buddha rode on the mighty back of the 
mighty steed, made Channa hold on by the tail, and so 
arrived at midnight at the great gate of the city. 

Now the king, in order that the Future Buddha should 
not at any time go out of the city without his knowledge, 
had caused each of the two leaves of the gate to be made so 
heavy as to need a thousand men to move it. But the Future 
Buddlia had a vigor and a strength that was equal, when 
reckoned in elephant-power, to the strength of ten thousand 
million elephants, and, reckoned in man-power, to the strength 
of a hundred thousand million men. 

“ If,” thought he, “ the gate does not open, I will straight- 
way grip tight hold of Kantliaka with my thighs, and, seated 
as 1 am on Kanthaka’s back, and with Channa holding on 
by the tail, I will leap up and carry them both with me over 
the wall, although its height be eighteen cubits.” 

“ If,” thought Channa, “ the gate is not opened, I will 
place my master on my shoulder, and tucking Kanthaka 
under my arm ly passing my right hand round him and 
under his belly, 1 will leap uj) and cariy them both with me 
over the Avail.” 

“If,” thought Kanthaka, “the gate is not opened, with 
my master seated as he is on my back, and with Channa 
holding on by my tail, I will leap up and carry them both 
with me over the wall.” 

Now if the gate had not opened, verily one or another of 
these three persons would have accomidislied that whereof he 
thought ; but the divinity that inhabited the gate opened it 
for them. 

At tlus moment came Mara,^ with the intention of per- 

^ The Buddhists recognize no real devil. Mfira, the mler of the 
sixth and highest heaven of sensual pleasure, approaches the nearest 
to our Satan. He stands for the pleasures of sense, and henoe is The 
Buddha’s natural enemy. 
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gaading the Future Buddlia to turn back ; and standing in 
the air, he said, — 

“Sir, go not forth I For on the seventh day from now 
the wheel of empire will appear to you, and you shall rule 
over the four great continents and their two thousand attend- 
ant isles. Sir, turn back ! ” 

“Who are you?” 

“ I am Vasavatti.” 

“ Mara, I knew that the wheel of empire was on the 
point of appearing to me ; but I do not wish for sovereignty. 
I am about to cause the ten thousand worlds to thunder with 
my becoming a Buddha.” 

“ I shall catch you,” thought Mara, “ the very first time 
you have a lustful, malicious, or unkind thought.” And, 
like an ever-present shadow, he followed after, ever on the 
watch for some slip. 

Thus the hkilure Buddha, casting away with indifference 
a universal sovereignty already in his grasp, — spewing it out 
as if it were but phlegm, — departed from the city in great 
splendor on the full-moon day of the month Asalln,^ when 
the moon was in Libra. And when ho had gone out from 
the city, lie became desirous of looking liack at it ; but no 
sooner had the thought arisen in his mind, than the broad 
earth, seeming to fear lest the Great Being might neglect to 
perform the act of looking back, ajilit and turned round like 
a potter’s wheel.® When the Future Buddha had stood a 
while facing the city and gazing uj)on it, and had indicated 
in that place the spot for the “Shrine of the Turning Back of 
Kanthaka,” he turned Kanthaka in the direction in which he 
meant to go, and proceeded on his way in grep,t honor and 
exceeding glory. 

For they say the deities bore sixty thousand torches in 
front of him, and sixty tliousand behind him, and sixty 

1 About the first of July. 

® I think the conception here is that a round portion of the earth, 
on which the Future Buddha stood, turned around like a modern rail- 
road turn-table, thus detaching itself from the rest and turning the 
Future Buddha with it. 
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tliousand on the right hand, and sixty thousand on the left 
hand. Other deities, standing on the rim of the world, bore 
torches past all numbering ; and stUl other deities, as well as 
serpents and birds, accompanied him, and did him homage 
with heavenly perfumes, garlands, sandal-wood powder, and 
incense. And the sky was as full of coral flowers as it is of 
pouring water at the height of the rainy season. Celestial 
choruses were heard; and on every side bands of music 
played, some of eight instruments, and some of sixty, — 
sixty-eight hundred thousand instruments in all. It was 
as when the storm-clouds thunder on the sea, or when the 
ocean roara against the Yugandhara rocks. 

Advancing in this glory, the Future Buddha in one night 
passed tlu-ough three kingdoms, and at the end of thirty 
leagues ho came to the river named Anoma. 

But was this as far as the horse could go? Certainly not. 
For he was able to travel roimd the world from end to end, 
as it were round the rim of a wheel lying on its hub, and yet 
get back before breakfast and eat the food prepared for him. 
But on this occasion the fmgrant garlands and other offer- 
ings M'hioh the gods and rhe serpents and the birds threw 
down upon him from the sky buried him up to his haunches ; 
and as he was obliged to drag his body and cut his way 
through the tangled mass, he was greatly delayed. Hence 
it was that he went only thirty leagues. 

And the Future Buddha, stopping on the river-bank, said 
to Channa, — 

“ What is the name of this river? ” 

“Sire, its name is Anoma [Illustrious].” 

“ And my retirement from the world shall also be called 
Anomii,” reidied the Future Buddlia. Saying tliis, he gave 
the signal to his horse with his heel ; and the horse sprang 
over the river, which had a breadth of eight usabhas,^ and 
landed on the opposite bank. And the Future Buddha, dis- 
mounting and standing on the sandy beach that stretched 
away like a sheet cf silver, said to Channa, — 

^ An usabha is 140 cubits. 

5 
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“ My good Channa, take these ornaments and Kantbaka 
and go home. I am about to retire from the world.” 

“ Sire, I also will retire from the world.” 

Three times the Future Buddha refused him, saying, “ It 
is not for you to retire from the world. Go now ! ” and 
made him take the ornaments and Kanthaka. 

Next he thought, “ These locks of mine are not suited to 
a monk; but there is no one fit to cut the hair of a Future 
Buddha. Therefore I will cut them off myself with my 
sword.” And grasping a simitar with his right hand, he 
seized his toj)-knot with his left hand, and cut it off, together 
with the diadem. Ilis hair thus became two finger-breadths 
in length, and curling to the right, lay close to his head. As 
long as he lived it remained of that lengtli, and the beard 
was proportionate. And never again did he have to cut 
either hair or beard. 

Then the Future Buddha seized hold of his top-knot and 
diadem, and threw them into the air, saying, — 

“ If I am to become a Buddlia, let them stay in the sky ; 
but if not, let them fall to the ground.” 

The top-knot and jewelled turban mounted for a distance 
of a league into the air, and there came to a stop. And 
Sakka, the king of the gotls, perceiving them Avith his diAune 
eye, received them in an appropriate jcAvelled casket, and 
established it in the lleaA'en of the Thirty-three as the 
“ Shrine of the Diadem.” 

272. “ His hair he cut, so sweet with many pleasant scents, 

This Chief of Men, and higii impelled it towards the sky; 
And there god Viisava, the god Acith thousand eyes. 

In golden casket caught it, bowing low his head.” 

Again the Future Buddha thought, “ These garments of 
mine, made of Benares cloth, are not suited to a monk.” 

Now the Maba-Brahraa god, Ghatlkara, who had been a 
friend of his in the time of the Buddha Kassapa, and whose 
affection for him had not groAvn old in the long interval 
since that Buddha, thought to liimself, — 

“To-day my friend has gone forth on the Great Retire- 
ment. I will bring him the requisites of a monk.” 
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278. ‘‘ Bobes, three in all, the bowl for alms, 

The razor, needle, and the belt, 

And water>strainer, — just these eight 
Are needed by th’ ecstatic monk.” 

Taking the above eight requisites of a monk, he gave them 
to him. 

When the Future Buddha had put on this most excellent 
vesture, the symbol of saintship and of retirement from the 
world, he dismissed Channa, saying, — 

“ Channa, go teU my father and my mother from me that 
I am well.” 

And Channa did obeisance to the Future Buddha; and 
keeping his right side towards him, he departed. 

But Kanthaka, who had stood listening to the Future 
Buddha while he was conferring with Channa, was unable to 
bear liLs grief at the thought, “ I shall never see my master 
any more.” And as he passed out of sight, his heart burst, 
and he died, and was reborn in the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three as the god Kantliaka. 

At fii-st the grief of Channa had been but single ; but 
noAV be was oppressed with a second sorrow in the death of 
Kanthaka, and came weeping and wailing to the city. 


§7. THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jataka (i.65^. 

Now the Future Buddha, ha%nng thus retired from the 
world, — in that place there was a mango-grove named Anu- 
piya, and here he first spent a week in the joy of having 
retired from the world, — in one day went on foot to liajagaha, 
a distance of thirty leagues, and entering the city, he begged 
for food from house to house without passing any by. By the 
beauty of the Future Buddha, the whole city was thrown into 
a commotion, like that into which Rajagaha was thrown by 
the entrance of Dhanapalaka, or like that into which the 
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heavenly city was thrown by the entrance of the chief of the 
Titans. 

Then ran the king’s men to the palace, and made an- 
nouncement, — 

“ Sire, there is a being of such and such appearance going 
about the city begging for food. Whether he be a god, or a 
man, or a serpent, or a bird, we do not know.” 

Then the king, standing on the i-oof of his palace, and 
thence beholding the Great Being, became amazed and 
astonished, and commanded his men, — 

“ Look ye noAV ! Go and investigate this ! If this per- 
son be not a man, he will vanish from sight as soon as he 
leaves the city ; if, namely, he a god, he will depart by way 
of the air ; if a serpent, he will sink into the ground. But if 
he be a human being, he will eat the food he has obtained in 
alms.” 

Now the Great Being, after collecting a number of scraps, 
sufficient, as he judged, for liis sustenance, left the city by 
the same gate he had entered, and sitting down with his face 
to the east, in the shade of Paiulava rock, he attempted to 
eat his meal. But his stomach turned, and he felt as if his 
inwards were on the point of coming out by his mouth. 
Thereupon, in the midst of his distress at that repulsive food, 
— for in that existence he had never before so much as seen 
such fare, — he began to admonLsh himself, saying, “ Siddhat- 
tha, although you were l)om into a family having plenty to 
eat and diink, into a station in life where you lived on fra- 
grant third season’s rice * with various sauces of the finest 
flavors, yet when you saw a monk clad in garments taken 
from the rubbish heap, you exclaimed, ‘ Oh, when shall I be 
like him, and eat food which I have begged? Will that time 
ever come ? ’ And then you retired from the world. And 

^ A garment new, a new-built house, 

A new umbrella, and a bride, — 

The new is good; but long-kept rice 
And long-kept servants men do praise. 

!From the Sanskrit of the Nitipradipa, 15, as given by Buhtlingk, 
Indiache SprSche, 3410. 
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now that you bare your wish, and have renounced all, what, 
pray, is this you are doing ? ” When he had thus admonished 
himself, his disgust subsided, and he ate his meal. 

Then the king’s men went and announced to the king 
what they had seen. And the king, on hearing the report of 
the messengers, issued hastily from the city, and approaching 
the Future Buddha, and being pleased with his deportment, 
he tendered him all liis kingly glory. 

“ Great king,” replied the Future Buddha, “ I do not seek 
for the gratification of my senses or my passions, but have 
retired from the world for the sake of the supreme and abso- 
lute enlightenment.” 

“Verily,” said the king, when his repeated offers had aU 
been refused, “ you are sure to liecome a Buddha ; but when 
that happens, your first journey must be to my kingdom.” 

Tlie above is an abridgment, but the fuU account, begin- 
ning with the lines, — 

“ I sing the man of insight keen. 

And his retirement from the world,” 

can be found by referring to the “ Discourse on Retirement 
from the World,” and its commentary. 

Then the Future Buddha, having made the king the 
required promise, proceeded on his way; and coming to Alara 
Kaiama and IJddaka, the disciple of Kama, he acquired from 
them the eight stages of meditation. But becoming con- 
vinced that they did not lead to enlightenment,^ he ceased to 
practise them. And being desirous of making the Great 
Struggle, so as to show the world of gods and men his 
fortitude and heroism, he went to Uruvela, and saying, 
“ Truly, delightful is this spot,” he there took up his abode, 
and began the Great Struggle. 

And those five persons, KondafiBa and the others,* who 
since their retirement from the world, were wandering about 
for alms through villages, market-towns, and royal cities, 
here met with the Future Buddha. And during the six 


> See pages 334-8. 


• See pages B2-S, 
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yeais of the Great Struggle, they swept his cell, and did all 
manner of service for him, and kept constantly at his beck 
and call, all the time saying, “ Now he will become a Buddha, 
now he will become a Buddha.” 

And the Future Buddha, thinking, “ I will carry auster- 
ity to the uttermost,” tried various plans, such as living on one 
sesamum seed or on one grain of rice a day, and even ceased 
taking nourishment altogether, and moreover rebuffed the 
gods when they came and attempted to infuse nourishment 
through the pores of his skin. By this lack of nourishment 
his body became emaciated to the last degree, and lost its 
golden color, and became black, and his thirty-tw'o physical 
characteristics as a gi-eat being became ol)scured. Now, one 
day, as he was deei) in a trance of suppressed breathing, he 
was attacked by violent pains, and fell senseless to the 
ground, at one end of his walking-place. 

And certain of the deities said, “ The monk Gotaraa is 
dead ; ” but others said, “ This i.s a practice of the saints,” 
Then those who thought he was dead went to king Suddho- 
dana, and announced to him that his son was dead. 

“ Did he die after becoming a Buddha, or before ? ” asked 
the king. 

“ He was unable to become a Buddha, but in making the 
Struggle, he fell to the ground .and died.” 

When the king heard this, he refused to credit it, saying, 
“ I do not believe it. Death cannot come to my son before 
he attains to enlightenment.” 

But why would not the king believe it ? Because of the 
miracles he had seen, — the first when the ascetic K<aladevala 
had been compelled to do homage to the Future Buddlia, and 
the other which happened to the rose-apple tree. 

But the Future Buddha recovering his consciousness, and 
standing up, the deities went a second time to the king, and 
told him that Iris son was well again. 

Said the king, “I knew that my son could not have 
died.” 

Now the six years which the Great Being thus spent in 
austerities were like time spent in endeavoring to tie the air- 
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into knots. And coming to the decision, “ These austerities 
are not the way to enlightenment,” he went begging through 
villages and market-towns for ordinary material food, and 
lived upon it- And his thirty-two physical characteristics as 
a great being again appeared, and the color of his body 
became like unto gold. 

Then the band of five priests thought, “It is now six 
years that this man has been performing austerities without 
being able to attain to omniscience. And how much less can 
he be expected to do so in future, now that he has again taken 
to ordinary material food begged from town to town ! He 
has become luxurious, and given up the Struggle. For us to 
look for any benefit to come from that quarter would be as 
reasonable as if a man were to imagine he could bathe his 
head in a dew-drop. We will have nothing more to do with 
him.” With that they took their bowls and robes, and left 
the Great Being, and going eighteen leagues off, entered 
Isipatana. 


§8. THE ATTAINMENT OF BUDDHASHIP. 

Translated from the Introdactiou to the Jataka (i.C8*). 

Now at that time there lived in Uruvela a girl named 
Sujatii, who had been born in the family of the householder 
Senani, in General’s Town. On reaching maturity she made 
a prayer to a certain banyan-tree, saying, “ If I get a hus- 
band of equal rank with myself, and my first-bom is a son, 
I will make a yearly offering to you of the value of a hun- 
dred thousand pieces of money.” And her prayer had been 
successful. 

And wishing to make her offering on the day of full 
moon of the month Visakha, full six years after the Great 
Being commenced his austerities, she first pastured a thou- 
sand cows in Latthimadhu Wood, and fed their milk to five 
hundred cows, and the milk of these five hundred cows to 
two himdred and fifty, and so on down to feeding the milk 
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of sixteen cows to eight. This “ working the milk in and 
in,” as it is called, was done to Increase the thickness and 
the sweetness and the strength-giving properties of the milk. 
And when it came to be th^e full-moon day of Visakha, she 
resolved to make her offering, and rose up early in the morn- 
ing, just when night was breaking into day, and gave orders 
to milk the eight cows. The calves had not come at the 
teats of the cows ; yet as soon as new pails were put under 
the udders, the milk flowed in stieams of its owm accord. 
When she saw this miracle, Sujata took the milk with her 
own hiintls and jJaeed it in a new vessel, and herself made a 
fire and began to cook it. While the milk-rice W’as cooking, 
immense bubbles arose, and turning to the right, went round 
together ; but not a single drop ran over the edge, and not a 
particle of smoke went up from the fireplace. On this occa- 
sion the four guardian angels w'cre j)roseut, and stood guard 
over the fireplace ; Mahii-Brahma hoi’e aloft the canopy of 
state, and Sakka raked tlie fire-bi'ands together and made the 
fire blaze ui) hrighily. And just as a mau crushes honey out 
of a honey-comb that has fomjcd around a stick, so the 
deities by their superhuman power collec-ted an amount of 
vitid sap sufficient for the sustenance of the gods and num of 
all the four great continents and their two thousand attendant 
isles, and infused it into the milk-riee. At other times, to be 
sure, the deities infuse this sap into each mouthful ; but on 
the day of the attainment of the Buddlaiship, and on the 
day of decease, they place it in the kettle itself. 

When Sujata had seen so many miracles appear to her in 
one day, she said to her slave-girl Punna, — 

“ Punna, dear girl, the deity is very graciously disposed 
to us to-day. I have never before seen so many marvellous 
things happen in so short a time. Run quickly, and get 
everything ready at the holy j>lace.” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the slave-girl, and ran in great 
haste to the foot of the tree. 

Now that night the Future Buddha hail five great dreams, 
and on considering their meaning reached the conclusion, 
“ Without doubt I shall become a Buddha this very day.” 
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And when night was over, and he had cared for his per- 
son, he came eaxly in the morning to that tree, to await the 
hour to go begging. And when he sat down he illumined 
the whole tree with his radiance. 

Then came Punna, and saw the Future Buddha sitting at 
the foot of the tree, contemi)latmg the eastern quarter of the 
world. And when she lieheld the radiance from his body 
lighting up the whole tree with a golden color, she became 
greatly excited, saying to herself, “ Our deity, methinks, has 
come down from the tree to-day, and has seated himself, 
ready to receive our offering in person.” And she ran in 
great haste, aird told Sujata of the matter. 

When Sujata, heard this news, she was overjoyed; and 
saying, “■From this day forth Ire to me in the room of an 
eldest daughter,” she decked Punna with all the ornaments 
appropriate to that position. And since a Futiu-e Buddha 
on the day ho attains the Buddhaship must needs receive a 
golden dLsh worth a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
therefore tlie idea occurred to her of puttirrg the milk-rice in 
a golden dish. And bringing out a golden dish that was 
worth a hundred thousand, she took up the cooking-vessel 
and began to pour out the milk-rice. All the milk-rice 
rolled off like water from a lotus-leaf, and exactly filled the 
dish. Then, covering the dish with another, winch was also 
made of gold, and wrapjiing it in a cloth, she ador ned herself 
in all lier ornaments, and with the dish on her head proceeded 
in state to the foot of the Iranyan-tree. As soon as she caught 
sight of the Future Buddha she was exceedingly overjoyed, 
supposing him to Ire the tree-god; and as she advanced she kept 
constantly bowing. And taking the pot from her head, she 
uncovered it, and with some flowerrscented water in a golden 
vase, drew near and took up a position close to the Future 
Buddlia. The earthenware bowl which the Future Buddha 
had kept so long, and wlrich had been given him by Ghatikaxa, 
the Maha-Brahraa god, at tliat instant disappeared; and 
the Future Buddha, stretching out his riglit hand in an 
attempt to find his bowl, grasped the vase of water. Next 
Sujata placed the dish of milk-rice in the hand of the Great 
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Being. Then the Great Being looked at Sujata; and she 
perceived that he Tvas a holy man, and did obeisance, and 
said, — 

“ Lord, accept my donation, and go whithersoever it 
seemeth to you goo(L” And adding, “May your wishes 
prosper like mine own,” she departed, caring no more for her 
golden dish worth a hundred thousand pieces of money tlian 
if it had been a dead leaf. 

The Future Buddha rose from his seat and walked round 
the tree with liis right side towards it ; and taking the dish, 
he proceeded to the biinks of the Neraiijarii and descended 
into its waters, just as many thousands of Future Buddhas 
before him had descended on the day of their complete 
enlightenment. — The spot where he bathed is now a place 
of pilgrimage named Suppatitthita, and here he deposited the 
dish on the bank before descending into tlie water. — After 
bathing he dressed himself in that garb of saintsbip which 
had been the dress of many hundreds of thousands of Future 
Buddhas before him ; and sitting down with his face to the 
east, he made the whole of the thick, s\^■eet milk-rice into 
forty-nine pellets of the size of the fruit of the single-seeded 
palmyra-tree, and ate it. And he took no further nourish- 
ment until the end of the seven w'ecks, or forty-niuo days, 
which he spent on the throne of wisdom after he had become 
a Buddha. During all that time he had no other nourish- 
ment; he neither bathed, nor rinsed his mouth, nor did he 
ease himself ; hut was wholly taken up by the delights of 
the Trances, of the Paths, and of the Fruits. 

Now when he had consumed the milk-rice, he took the 
golden dish ; and sajdng, “If I am to sucoeed in Ixjcoming a 
Buddha to-day, let this dish go ui>streain ; but if not, let it 
go doAvn-stream,” he threw it into the water. And it SAvam, 
cleaving the stream, until it came to the middle of the river, 
and then, like a fleet horse, it ran up-stream for a distance of 
eighty cubits, keeping all the while in the middle of the 
stream. Then it dived into a w]iirli)ool and went to the pal- 
ace of the black snake-king, and hit, “ click ! click ! ” against 
the dishes that had been used by the last three Buddhas, and 
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took its place at the end of the row. When the black snake- 
king heard the noise, he exclaimed, — 

“But yesterday a Buddha lived, 

And now another has been born.” 

and so on, through several hundred laudatory verses. As a 
matter of only yesterday and to-day did the times of the 
snake-king’s appearance above ground seem to him ; and his 
body at such times towered up into the sky to a height of 
one and three quarters leagues. 

Tlien the Future Buddlia took his noonday rest on the 
banks of the river, in a grove of sal-trees in full bloom. 
And at nightfall, at the time the flowers droop on their 
stalks, he rose up, like a lion when he bestirs himself, and 
went towards the Bo-tree, along a road which the gods had 
decked, and which was eight usabhas wide. 

The snakes, the fairies, the birds, and other classes of 
beings did him homage with celestial perfumes, flowers, and 
other offerings, and celestial choruses poured forth heavenly 
music; so that the .ten thousand worlds were filled with these 
perfumes, garlancis, and shouts of acclaim. 

Just then there came from the oj)posite direction a grass- 
cutter named Sotthiya, and he wiis carrying grass. And 
when he saw the Great Being, that he was a holy man, he 
gave him eight handfuls of grass. The Future Buddlia took 
the grass, and ascending the throne of wisdom, stood on the 
southern side and faced the north. Instantly the southern 
half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch the Avici hell, 
wliile tlie nortliern half rose to the highest of the heavens. 

“ Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, “ this cannot be 
the place for the attainment of the supreme wisdom ; ” and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the western side and faced the east. Then the 
western half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch 
the Avici hell, while the ea.stem half rose to the highest of 
the heavens. Wherever, indeed, he stood, the broad earth rose 
and fell, as though it had been a huge cart-wheel lying on its 
hub, and some one were treading on the rim. 
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“ Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, “ this also cannot 
be the place for the attainment of supreme wisdom ; ” and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the northern side and faced the south. Then the 
northern half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch 
the Avici hell, while the southern half rose to the highest of 
the heavens. 

“ Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, “ this also cannot 
be the place for the attainment of supreme wisdom ; ” and 
walking round the tree with his riglit side towards it, he 
came to the eastern side and faced the west. Now it is on 
the eastern side of their Bo-trees that all The Buddhas have 
sat cross-legged, and that side neither trembles nor quakes. 

Then the Great Being, saying to himself, “This is the 
immovable sjiot on which all Tlic Buddhas have planted 
themselves ! I’his is the place for destroying passion’s net ! ” 
took hold of his handful of grass by one end, and shook it 
out there. And straightway the blades of grass formed them- 
selves into a seat fourteen cubits long, of such symmetry of 
shape as not oven the most skilful painter or carver could 
design. 

Then the Future Buddha turned his back to the trunk of 
the Bo-tree and faced tlie east. And making the mighty 
resolution, “ Let my skin, and sinews, and bones become dry, 
and welcome ! and let all the flesh and blood iji my body dry 
up ! but never from this seat will I stir, until I have attained 
the supreme and absolute rvisdom ! ” he sat himself down 
cross-legged in an unconquerable position, from which not 
even the descent of a hundred thunder-bolts at once could 
have dislodged him. 

At this point the god Mara, exclaiming, “ Prince Sid- 
dhattha is desirous of passing beyond my control, but I will 
never allow it ! ” went and announced tlie news to his army, 
and sounding the Mara war-cry, drew out for battle. Now 
Mai-a’s army extended in front of him for twelve leagues, 
and to the right and to the left for twelve leagues, and in the 
rear as far as to the confines of the world, and it was nine 
leagues high. And when it shouted, it made an earthquake- 
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like roaring and rumbling over a space of a thousand leagues. 
And the god Mara, mounting his elephant, which was a hun* 
dred and fifty leagues high, and had the name “ Girded-with- 
mountains,” caused a thousand arms to appear on his body, 
and with these he grasped a variety of weapons. Also in the 
remainder of that army, no two persons carried the same 
weapon; and diverse also in their appearances and counte- 
nances, the host swept on like a flood to overwhelm the 
Great Being. 

Now deities throughout the ten thousand worlds were 
busy singing the praises of tire Great Being. Sakka, the 
king of the gods, was blowing the coneh-shell Vijayuttara. 
(Tliis conch, they say, was a hundred and twenty cubits 
long, and when once it had been filled with wind, it would 
sound for four inoutlis befoie it stopped.) The great black 
snake-king sang more than a hundred laudatory verses. And 
MaluT-Brahina stood holding aloft the white umbrella. But 
as Mara’s army gradually drew near to the throne of wisdom, 
not one of these gods was able to stand his ground, but each 
fled straight befoie him. The black snake-king dived into 
the ground, and coming to the snake-al>ode, MaKjerika, which 
was live liundred leagues in extent, he covered his face with 
both hands and lay down. Sakka slung his conch-shell Vija- 
yuttara over his back, and took uj> his position on the rim of 
the world. Mahii-Brahma left the white umbrella at the end 
of the world, and fled to liis Brahma-abode. Not a single 
deity Avas able to stand his ground, and the Great Being was 
left sitting alone. 

Then said Mara to his followers, — 

“ My friemis, Siddhattha, the son of Suddhodana, is far 
greater than any other man, and we shall never be able to 
fight him in front. We will attack him from behind.” 

All the gods had now disappeared, and the Great Being 
looked around on three sides, and said to himself, “ There is 
no one here.” Then looking to the north, he perceived 
Mara’s army coming on like a flood, and said, — 

“Here is this multitude exerting all their strength and 
power against me alone. My mother and father are not here, 
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nor my brother, nor any other relative. But I have these 
Ten Perfections, like old retainers long cherished at my board. 
It therefore behooves me to make the Ten Perfections my 
shield and my sword, and to strike a blow with them that 
shall destroy this strong array.” And he remained sitting, 
and reflected on the Ten Perfections. 

Thereupon the god Mara caused a whirlwind, thinking, 
“By this will I drive away Siddliattha.” Straightway the 
east wind and all the other different winds began to blow ; 
but although these winds could have torn their way through 
mountain-peaks half a league, or two leagues, or three leagues 
high, or have uprooted forest-slrrubs and trees, or have re- 
duced to powder and scattered in all directions, villages and 
towns, yet when they reJiched the Future Buddha, such was 
the energy of the Great Being’s merit, they lost all i>ower 
and were nut able to cause so much as a fluttering of the 
edge of his priestly robe. 

Then he caused a great rain-storm, saying, “ With water 
will I overwhelm Jiiid drowm him.” And through his mighty 
power, clouds of a hundred strata, and clouds of a thousand 
strata arose, and also the other different kinds. Ajid these 
rained down, until the earth became gullied by the torrents 
of water wluch fell, and until the floods had risen (»ver the 
tops of every forest-tree. But on coming to the Great Being, 
tins migJity inundation was not able to wet his }>ne8tly robes 
as much as a dew-drop w'ould have done. 

Then he caused a show'er of rocks, in which immense 
mountain-peaks flew smoking and flaming through the sky. 
But oil reaching the Future Buddha they heeaiue celestial 
bouquets of flowem. 

Then he caused a shower of weapons, in which single- 
edged, and double-edged swords, spears, and arrows flew 
smoking and flaming through the sky. But on reaching the 
Future Buddha they became celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of live coals, in which live coals 
as red as kirasuka flowers flew through the sky. But they 
scattered themselves at the Future Buddha’s feet as a shower 
of celestial flowers. 
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Then he caused a shower of hot ashes, in which ashes that 
glowed like fire flew through the sky. But they fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as sandal-wood powder. 

Then he caused a shower of sand, in which very fine sand 
flew smoking and flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of mud, in which mud flew 
smoking and flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as celestial ointment. 

Then he caused a darkness, thinking, “ By this will I 
frighten Siddhattha, and diive him away.” And the dark- 
ness hecaine fourfold, and very dense. But on reaching the 
Future Buddha it disappeared like darkness before the light 
of the sun. 

Mara, being thus unable with these nine storms of wind, 
rain, rocks, weiipons, live coak, hot ashes, sand, mud, and 
darkness, to drive away the Future Buddha, gave command 
to his followers, ‘‘Look ye nowl Why stand ye still? 
Seize, kill, drive away this prince ! ” And, arming himself 
with a discus, and seated uiwn the shoulders of the elephant 
“ Girded-Avith-inountains,” he drew near the Future Buddha, 
and said, — 

“Siddhattha, arise from this seat! It does not belong to 
you, but to me.” 

When the Great Being heard this he said, — 

“ Mara, you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections in any 
of their three grades ; nor have you made the five great dona- 
tions ; 1 nor have you striven for knowledge, nor for the wel- 
fare of the world, nor for enlightenment. This seat does not 
belong to you, but to me.” 

Unable to restrain his fury, the enraged Mara now hurled 
his discus. But the Great Being reflected on the Ten Per- 
fections, and the discus changed into a canopy of flowers, 

• These are the five donations great : 

The gift of treasure, gift of child. 

The gift of wife, of royal rule, 

And last, the gift of life and limb. 

From the AbhidhimppadipikS, 421. 
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and remained suspended over Ids head. Yet they say that 
this keen-edged discus, when at other times Mara hurled it 
in angfer, would cut tlirough solid stone pillars as if they had 
beep'' the tips of bamboo shoots. But on this occasion it 
became a canopy of flowers. Then the followers of 
began hurling immense mountain-crags, saying, “ This will 
make him get up from Ids seat and flee.” But the Great 
Being kept Ids tlioughts on the Ten Perfections, and the 
crags also became wreaths of flowers, and then fell to the 
ground. 

Now the gods meanwhile were standing on the rim of 
the world, and craning their necks to look, saying, — 

“ Ah, woe the day ! The handsome form of prince 
Siddliattlia will surely be destroyed! Wliat will he do to 
save himself'?” 

Then the Groat Being, after his assertion that the seat 
which Future Buddhtis had always used on tlio day of their 
complete enlightenment belonged to him, continued, and 
said, — 

“ Mara, who is witness to your having given donations ? ” 

Said Mara, “All these, as many as yoti se(! licro, are my 
witnesses;” and he stretched out his hand in the direction of 
his army. And instantly from Main’s army came a roar, “ I 
am his witness ! 1 am his witness ! ” which was like to tlie 
roar of an eartlniuake. 

Then said Mara to the Great Being, — 

“ Siddhattha, who is wdtness to your having given 
donations ? ” 

“Your witnesses,” replied the Great Being, “are animate 
beings, and I have no animate witnesses present. However, 
not to mention the donations which I gave in other exist- 
ences, the great seven-hundred-fold donation wdiich I gave in 
my Vessantara existence shall now he testiri(‘d to by the solid 
earth, inanimate though she be.” And drawing forth his 
right hand from beneath lois priestly robe, he stretched it out 
towards the mighty earth, and said, “ Are you witness, or are 
you not, to my having given a great seven-hundred-fold 
donation in my Vessantara existence?” 
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And the mighty earth thundered, “ I hear you witness I ” 
with a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand ro^, as if 
to overwhelm the army of Mara. 

Now while the Great Being was thus calling to mind the 
donation he gave in his Vessantara existence, and saying to 
himself, “ Siddhattha, that was a great and excellent dona- 
tion which you gave,” the hundred-and-fiftj'-league-high ele- 
phant “ Girded-with-mountains ” fell upon his knees before 
the Great Being. And the followers of Mara fled away in 
all directions. No two went the same way, but leaving their 
head-oruanients and their cloaks behind, they fled straight 
before them. 

Then the hosts of the gods, when they saw the army of 
Mara flee, cried out, “ Mara is defeated ! Prince Siddhattha 
has conquered ! Let us go celebrate the victoiy ! ” And the 
snakes egging on the snakes, the birds the birds, tlie deities 
the deities, and the Brahma-angels the Brahma-iingels, they 
came with perfumes, garlands, and other offerings in their 
hands to the Gi’eat Being on the throne of wisdom. And as 
they came, — 

274. “ The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won ! 

The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been ! ” 

Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 

The bands of snakes their songs of victory for the Sage ; 

275. “ The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won ! 

The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been ! ” 

Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The flocks of birds their songs of victory for the Sage ; 

276. “ The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won ! 

The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been 1 ” • 
Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joj’ously 
The bands of gods their songs of victory .for the Sage; 

277. “ The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won ! 

The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been ! ” 

Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The Brahma-angels songs of victory for the Saint. 

6 
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And the remaining^ deities, also, throughout the ten 
thousand worlds, made offerings of garlands, perfumes, and 
ointments, and in many a h3rmn extolled him. 

It was before the sun had set that the Great Being thus 
. vanquished the army of Mara. And then, while the Bo-tree 
in homage rained red, coral-like sprigs upon his jn-iestly robes, 
he acquired in the first watch of the night the knowledge of 
previous existences ; in the middle watch of the night, the 
divine eye ; and in the last watch of the night, his intellect 
fathomed Dependent Origination. 

Now while he was musing on the twelve terms of Depend- 
ent Origination, forwards and backwards, round and back 
again, the ten tlunisand worlds quaked twelve times, as far 
as to their ocean boundaries. And when the Great Being, 
at the dawning of the day, had thus made the ten thousand 
worlds thunder with his attainment of omniscience, all these 
worlds became most gloriously adorned. Flags and banners 
erected on the eastera rim of the world let their streamei-s fly 
to the western rim of the world; likewise those erected on 
the western rim of the world, to the eastern rim of tlie world ; 
those erected on the northern rim of the u-orld, to the sonth- 
eni rim of the world ; and those erected on the soutljcm rim 
of the world, to the noi-thcni rim of the world ; ndiile those 
erected on the level of tlie earth let llieirs fly until they Ixjat 
against the Brahma-world; and those of tbe Brahma-world 
let theirs hang down to the level of the eartli. niroughout 
the ten thousand worlds the flowering trees bloomed ; tbe 
fruit trees were weighted down by their burden of fruit; 
trunk-lotuses bloomed on Bie trunks of trees; branch- 
lotuses on the branches of trees ; vine-lotiises on the vines ; 
hanging-lotuses in the sky ; and stalk-lotuses hurst through 
the rocks and came up by sevens. The system of ten 
thousand worlds was like a bouquet of flowers sent whirling 
through the air, or like a thick carpet of flowers ; in the 
intermundane spaces the eight-thousand-league-long hells, 
which not even the light of seven suns had formerly been 
able to illumine, were now flooded with radiance ; the 
eighty-four-thousand-league-deep ocean became sweet to the 
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taste ; iihe rivers checked their flowmg ; the hlLad from birth 
received their sight ; the deaf from birth their hearing ; the 
cripples from birth the use of their limbs; and the bonds 
and fetters of captives broke and fell off. 

When thus he had attained to omniscience, and was the 
centre of such iuii)aralleled glory and homage, and so many 
prodigies were happening about him, he breathed forth that 
solemn utterance which has never been omitted by any of 
The Buddhas; — 

278. “ Through birth and rebirth’s endless round, 

Seeking in v.oin, 1 hastened on, 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery ! — birth incessantly I 

279. “ 0 builder ! I ’ve discovered thee ! 

This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild ! 

Thy rafters all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies 1 
This mind h.as demolition reached. 

And seen the last of all desire I ” 

The period of time, tlierefore, from the existence in the 
Tusita Heaven to this attainment of omniscience on the 
thi'one of wisdom, constitutes the intennediate Epoch. 


§ 9. FIKST EVENTS AFTER THE ATTAINMENT OF 
BUDDHASHIP. 

Translated from the Maha-Vagga, and constituting the opening sections. 
Hail to that Blessed One, that Ssunt, and Supreme Buddha! 

At that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwelling 
at Uruvela at the foot of the Bo-tree on the hanks of the 
river Nerafijara, having just attained the Buddhaship. Then 
The Blessed One sat cross-legged for seven days together at 
the foot of the Bo-tree experiencing the bliss of emancipation. 
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Then The Blessed One, durii^g the first watch of the 
night, thought over Dependent Origination both forward and 
back: — 


On ignorance depends karma ; 

On karma depends consciousness ; 

On consciousness depend name and form ; 

On name aud form depend the six organs of sense ; 

On the six organs of sense depends contact ; 

On contact depends sensation ; 

On sensation de).)ends desire ; 

On desire depends attaciiinent ; 

On attachment depends existence ; 

On existence depends birth ; 

On birth depend old ago and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. 


Thus does this entire aggregation of misery arise. But on 
the complete fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases 
karma ; on the cessation of karma ceases consciousness ; on 
the cessation of consciousness cease name and form ; on the 
cessation of name and form cease the six organs of sense ; on 
the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases contact ; on the 
cessation of contact ceases sensation ; on the cessation of sen- 
sation ceases desire ; on the cessation of desire ceasets attJich- 
ment ; on the cessation of atfeichinent ceases existence ; on 
the cessation of existence ceases birth ; on the ccssatii)n of 
birth cease old age and deatli, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of 
misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed fortli this solemn utterance, — 

“When to the strenuons, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being. 

Then vanish all his doubts and eager questions, 

What time he knows The Ele.uents have Causes.” 


Then The Blessed One, during the middle watch of the 
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night, thought over Dependent Origination both forward and 
back ; — On ignorance depends karma. . . . Thus does this 
entire aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete fad- 
ing out and cessation of ignorance ceases karma. . . . Thus 
does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“ When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being, 

Then vanish all his doubts and eager questions, 

What time he knows How Causes have an Ending.” 

Then The Blessed One, during the last watch of the 
night, thought over Dejicndent Origination both forward 
and hack : — On ignorance depends karma. . . . Thus does 
this entire aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete 
fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases karma. . . . Thus 
does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breatlied forth tliis solemn utterance, — 

“ When to the strenuons, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being, 

Then scattcreth he the hordes of Mara’s army ; 

Like to the sun that lightens all the heavens.” 

End of tlie account of what to')k place under the Bo-tree. 

Then The Blessed One, after the lapse of seven days, 
arose from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the 
foot of the Bo-tree, drew near to where the Ajapala (that 
is, the Goatlierd’s) banyan-tree was ; and having drawn 
near, he sat cross-legged at the foot of the Ajapala lianyan- 
tree for seven days together, experiencing the bliss of 
emancipation. 

Then a certain Brahman, who was of a proud and con- 
temptuous disposition, drew near to where The Blessed One 
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was ; and having drawn near, he exchanged greetings with 
The Blessed One. And having passed with him the greet- 
ings of friendship and civility, he stood respectfully at one 
side. And standing respectfully at one side, the Brahman 
spoke to The Blessed One as follows : — 

“Gotama, what is it constitutes a Brahman? and what 
are the Brahman-making qualities?” 

Then The Blessed One, concerning tliis, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“ The Brahman who his evil traits hath banished, 

Is free from pride, is self-restrained and spotless, 

Is learned, and the holy life hath followed, 

*T is he alone may claim the name of BraJiman ; 

With things of earth he hath no point of contact.” 

End of the account of what took place under the Ajapala-trce. 


Then The Blessed One, after tlie lapse of seven days, arose 
from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the foot of the 
Ajapala banyan-tree, drew near to where the Mucalinda tree 
was ; and having drawn near, he sat cross-legged at the foot 
of the Mucalinda tree for seven days together, experiencing 
the bliss of emancipation. 

Now at that time a great cloud appeared out of season, 
and for seven days it was rainy, cloudy weatlier, with a cold 
vfdnd. Then issued Mucalinda, the serpent-king, from his 
abode, and enveloping the body of The Blessed One seven 
times with his folds, spread his great hood above Ids head, 
saying, — 

“Let neither cold nor heat, nor gnats, flies, wind, sun- 
shine, nor creeping creatures come near The Blessed 
One I ” 

Then, when seven days had elapsed, and Mucalinda, the 
serpent-king, knew that the storm had broken up, and that 
the clouds had gone, he unwound his coils from the Ijody of 
The Blessed One. And changing his natural appearance into 
that of a young man, he stood before The Blessed One, and 
with his joined hands to his forehead did reverence to The 
Blessed One. 
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Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“ How blest the happy solitude 
Of him who hears and knows the troth ! 

How blest is harmlessness towards all. 

And self-restraint towards living things 1 
How blest from passion to be free, 

All sensuous joys to leave behind 1 
Yet far the highest bliss of all 
To leave the pride which says, ‘ I am.’ ” 

End of the account of what took place under the Mucaliudartree. 


§ 10. THE CONVERSION OF SARIPUTTA AND 
MOGGALLANA.* 

Translated from the MahS-Vagga (i.23i). 

Now at that time, Safijaya, the wandering ascetic, was 
dwelling at Ka jagaha in company With a large following of 
wandering ascetics, two hundi-ed and fifty in number ; and at 
that time Sariputta and Moggallana were leading the reli- 
gious life under Sanjaya, the Tivandering ascetic. And they 
liad made this compact : “ That one of us who sliall first 
attain to the deathless is to tell it to the other.” 

Then the venerable Assaji, having put on his tunic in the 
morning and taken his howl and his robes, entered Rajagaha 
for alms, winning the minds of men with his advancing and 
his retiring, with his looking and his gazing, with his draw- 
ing in his arms and his stretching out his anns, and having 
his eyes cast down, and perfect in his deportment. And 
Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, saw the venerable Assaji 
going the rounds of Rajagaha for alms, winning the minds of 
men with his advancing and his retiring, with his looking and 

^ Sariputta and Moggallana after their conversion became the two 
chief disciples of The Ruddha. See page 16, Story of Somedha, 
verse 77. 
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his gazing, with liis drawing in his arms and his stretching 
out his arms, and having his eyes cast down, and perfect in 
his deportment. And when he had seen him, it occurred to 
him as follows : — 

“ This must be a priest who is either a saint already, or lias 
entered the path which conducts to saintship. What if now 
I draw near to this priest, and ask him, ‘ To follow whom, 
brother, did you retire from the world ? Who is your teacher ? 
and whose doctrine do you approve ? ’ ” 

Then it occurred to Saiiputta, the wandering ascetic, as 
follows : — 

“ It is not a fit time to ask tliis priest cpiestions while he is 
inside the city, and going the rounds for alms. What if now 
I follow in the wake of tliis priest in the manner approved 
of for those who have requests to prefer V ” 

Then the venerable Assaji, after he had gone the rounds of 
Rajagaha and obtained alms, issued from the city ; and Saii- 
putta, the wandering ascetic, drew near to where the vener- 
able Assaji was ; and having drawm near, he exclianged 
greetings with the venerable Assaji ; and having passed with 
him the greetings of friendship and civility, he stood respects 
fully at one side. And stonding resiicctfully at one side, 
Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, siioko to the venerable 
Assaji as follows : — 

“ Placid, brother, are all your organs of sense ; clear and 
briglit is the color of your skin. To follow whom, lirother, 
did you retire from the world ? Who is your teacher ? and 
whose doctrine do you approve ? ” 

“ Brother, there is a gre.at Sakyaputta monk, one who hiis 
retired from the world out of the Sakya clan. To follow this 
Blessed One have I retired from the world, and this Blessed 
One is my teacher, and the Doctrine of this Blessed One do 
I approve.” 

“ But what, venerable sir, is your teacher’s doctrine ? and 
what does he proclaim ? ” 

“ Brother, I am a novice and a new-comer, and the time is 
but short since I retired from the world under this Doctrine 
and Discipline. I am not able to expound to you the Doc- 
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trine at any ^eat length, but I can tell you the substance of 
it in brief.” 

Then Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, spoke to the vener- 
able Assaji as follows ; — 

“ So be it, brother. Whether little or much, tell it me. 
Tell me only the substance ; it is the substance I want. 
Why should you make a long matter of it?” 

Then the venerable Asi«iji recited to Sariputta, the wan- 
dering ascetic, the following exposition of the Doctrine : — 

“ The Buddha- hath the causes told 
Of all things springing from a cause ; 

And also how things cease to be — 

’T is this the Mighty Monk proclaims.” 

On hearing this exposition of the Doctrine, there arose in 
the mind of Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of the Doctrine that whatever is subject to 
origination is subject also to cessation. “ If this is the Doc- 
trine,” said he, “ then, iudeofl, have you reached the sorrow- 
less state lost sight of and neglected for many myriads of 
world-cycles.” 

Then Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, drew near to where 
Moggallana, the wandering ascetic, was. And Moggallana, 
the wandering ascetic, saw Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, 
approaching from afar ; and when he had seen him, he spoke 
to Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, as follow'S : — 

“• riaeid, brother, are all your organs of sense ; clear and 
bright is the color of your skin. Brother, have you attained 
to the deathless ? ” 

“ Yea, brother, I have attained to the deathless.” 

“ But how, brother, did you attain to the deathless ? ” 

“ Brother, just now I saw Assaji the priest going the 
rounds of Rajagaha for alms, winning the minds of men with 
his advancing and his retiring, with his looking and his gaz- 
ing, with his drawing in his arms and his stretching out his 
arms, and having his eyes cast down, and perfect in his 
deportment ■, and when I had seen him, it occurred to me as 
follows : — 
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“ This must be a priest who is either a saint already, or has 
entered the path which conducts to saintshii). What if now 
I were to draw near to this priest, and ask him, ‘ To follow 
whom, brother, did you retire from the world? Who is your 
teacher? and whose doctrine do you approve?’ Then, 
brother, it occurred to me as follows : ‘ It is not a fit time to 
ask this priest questions while he is inside the city and going 
the round for alms. What if now I follow in the wake of 
tliis priest in the manner approved of for those who have 
requests to prefer ? ’ Then, brother, Assaji the priest, after 
he had gone the rounds of Rajagaha and obtahied alms, issued 
from the city ; and I, brother, di-ew near to where Assaji the 
priest was j and having drawn near, T exchanged greetings 
with the venerable Assaji ; and having passed with him the 
greetings of friendship and civility, I stood respectfully at 
one side. And standing respectfully at one side, I spoke, 
brother, to the venerable Assaji as follows : ‘ Placid, brother, 
are all your organs of sense ; clear and bright is the color of 
your skin. To follow whom, brother, did you retire from the 
world? Who is your teacher? and whose doctrine do you 
approve ? ’ ‘ Brother, there is a great Sakyaj)ntto monk, one 

who has retired from the world out of the Sakya clan. To 
follow this Blessed One have I retired from the world, and 
this Blessed One is my teacher, and the Doctrine of this 
Blessed One do I ajiprove.’ ‘ But what, venerable sir, is your 
teacher’s doctrine ? and what does he proclaim ? ’ ‘ Brother, 

I am a novice and a new-comer, and the time is but short 
since I retired from the world under the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline. I am not able to expound to you the Doctrine at 
any great length, but I can tell you the substance of it in 
brief.’ ‘ So be it, brother. Whether little or much, tell it 
me. Tell me only the substance ; it is the suhshince I want. 
Why should you make a long matter of it ? ’ Then, brother, 
Assaji the priest recited to me the following exposition of 
the Doctrine : — 

“ ‘ The Buddha hath the causes told 
Of all things springing from a cause ; 

And also how things cease to he — 

’T is this the Mighty Monk proclaims.’ ” 
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On hearing this exposition of the Doctrine, there arose in 
the mind of Moggallana, the wandering ascetic, a clear and 
distinct perception of the Doctrine that whatever is subject 
to origination is subject also to cessation. “ If this is the 
Docti'ine,” said he, “ then, indeed, have you reached the sor- 
rowless state lost sight of and neglected for many myriads of 
world-cycles.” 


§ 11. THE BUDDHA’S DAILY HABITS. 

Translated from the Suniafigala-Vilasini (5.45“), Buddhaghosa’s Com- 
mentary on the DigharJfikaya. 

IlAniTS are of two kinds, the profitable, and the unprofit- 
able. Of these, llie improfltable habits of The Blessed One 
had been extirpated by his attoinment of saintship at the 
time he sat cross-legged under the Bo-tree. Profitable habits, 
however, remained to The Blessed One. 

These were fivefold: his laifore-breakfast habits; his 
aft«r-breakfa.st habits; his habits of the first watch of the 
niglit ; Lis habits of tlie middle watch of the night ; his 
habits of the last watcdi of the night. 

His before-breakfa.st habits were as follows ; — 

The Blessed One would rise early in the morning, and 
when, out of kindness to his body-servant^ and for the sake 
of bodily comfort, he had rinsed his mouth and otherwise 
cared for his peraon, he would sit retired until it was time to 
go begging. And when it came time, he would put on his 
tunic, girdle, and robes, and taking his bowl, he would enter 
the village or the town for alms. Sometimes he went alone, 
sometimes suiTOunded by a congregation of priests ; some- 
times without anything especial liappening, sometimes with 
the accompaniment of many prodigies. 

While, namely, the Lord of the World is entering for 

> la order to give him a chance to acquire merit by waiting on a 
Buddha; compare page 99d. 
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alms, gentle winds clear the ground before him ; the clouds 
let fall drops of water to lay the dust in his pathway, and 
then become a canopy over him ; other winds bring flowers 
and scatter them in his path ; elevations of ground depress 
themselves, and depressions elevate themselves; wherever 
he places liis foot, the ground is even and pleasant to walk 
upon,^ or lotus-flowers receive his tread. Ko sooner has he 
set his riglit foot within the city-gate than the rays of six 
different colors wliich issue from his body race hither and 
thither over palaces and pagodas, and deck them, as it were, 
with the yellow sheen of gold, or with the colors of a paint- 
ing. The elephants, the horses, the birds, iind other animals 
give forth melodious sounds ; likewise the tom-toms, lutes, 
and other musical instruments, and the ornaments worn by 
the pco})le. 

By these tokens the people would know, “The Blessed 
One has now entered for alms ; ” and in their best tunics and 
best robes, with i)erf\imes, flt)wer8. and other offerings, they 
issue forth from their house.s into tlic street. Then, having 
zealously paid homage to The Biassed One with the perfumes, 
flowers, and other offerings, and dune him obeisance, some 
would implore him, “Reverend Sii', give us ttm priests to 
feed;” some, “Give us twenty;” and .some, “Give us a 
hundred priests.” And they would take the bowl of The 
Blessed One, and prepare a seat for him, ami zealously show 
their reverence for him by placing food in tlie bowl. 

When he had finished his meal. The Ble-ssed One, witli 
due consideration for the different dis[)o.sitioijs of tlieir minds, 
would so teach them the Doctrine that some w-ould become 
established in the refuges, some in the five iwecepts, some 
would become converted, some would attain to tlie fruit of 
either once returning, or of never returning, while some 
would become established in the highest fniit, that of saint- 
ship, and would retire from the world. Having shown this 
kindness to the multitude, he would rise from his seat, and 
return to the monastery. 


^ Compare Isaiah xl. 4: Every valley shall he exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low : . . . and the rough places plain. 
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On liis arriyal there, he ^oold lake his seat in a payilion, 
on the excellent Buddha-mat which had been spread for him, 
where be would wait for the priests to finish their meal. 
When the priests had finished their meal, the body-servant 
would announce the fact to The Blessed One. Then The 
Blessed One would enter the perfumed chamber. 

These, then, were his before-breakfast habits. 

Then The Blessed One, having thus finished his before- 
breakfast duties, would first sit in the perfumed cliamber, on a 
seat that had been spread for him by his body-servant, and 
would wash his feet. Then, taking up his stand on the landing 
of the jewelled staircase which led to the perfumed chamber, 
he would exhoi-t the congregation of the i)riests, saying, — 

“ 0 priests, diligently work out your salvation ; for not 
often occur the apiicarance of a Buddha in the world and 
existence among men ^ and the propitious moment and retire- 
ment from the world and the opportunity to hear the true 
Doctrine.” 

At this point some would ask The Blessed One for 
exercises in lueditiition, and The Blessed One would assign 
them exercises suited to their several characters. Then all 
would do obeisance to The Blessed One, and go to the places 
where they Avere in the habit of spending the night or the 
day — some to the forest, some to the foot of trees, some to 
the hills, and so on, some to the hcaA'^en of the four great 
kings, . . . and some to VasaA'atti’s heaven. 

Then The Blessed One, entering the peifumed chamber, 
would, if he Avislied, lie down for a Avhile, mindful and con- 
scious, and on his right side after the niamier of a lion. And 
secondly, his body being now refreshed, he would rise, and 
gaze over the Avoiid. And thirdly, the people of the village 
or town near which he might l)e dwelling, who had given 
him breakfast, Avould assemble after breakfast at the monas- 
tery, again in their best tunics and their best robes, and with 
perfumes, floAvers, and other offerings. 

^ It is necessary to be a human being in order to attain to saintship, 
though gods can become converted and animals can keep the precepts. 
See pages 302, 279, 
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Thereupon The Blessed One, when his audience had 
assembled, would approach in such miraculous manner as 
was fitting; and taking his seat in the lecture-hall, on the 
excellent Buddha-mat which had been spread for him, he 
would teach the Doctrine, as suited the time and occasion. 
And when ho perceived it w£us time, he would dismiss the 
audience, and the people would do obeisance to The Blessed 
One, and dei^aii. 

These were his after-breakfast habits. 

When he had thus finLshed his after-breakfast duties, he 
would rise from the excellent Buddha-seat, and if he desired 
to bathe, lie would enter the l»alh-house, and cool ids limbs 
with water made ready by his body-servant. Then the body- 
servant would fetch the Buddha-vseat, and spread it in the 
perfumed chamber. And The Blessed One, putting on a 
tunic of double red cloth, and binding on his girdle, and 
throwing his upjier robe over his right shoulder, w’ould go 
thither and sit down, and for a while remain solitary, and 
plunged in meditation. After that would come the juiests 
from here and from there to wait on The Blessed One. And 
some would propound cpiastions, some would ask for exercises 
in meditation, and some for a sermon : and in granting their 
desires The Blessed One would complete the first watch of 
the night. 

These w'ere his habits of the fu’st watch of the night. 

And now, Avhen The Blessed One had iinished his duties 
of the first watch of the night, and when the in iests had done 
him obeisance and were departing, the deities throughout the 
entire system of ten thousand -worlds Avould seize the oppor- 
tunity to draw near to The Blessed One and ask him any 
questions that might occur to them, even such as were but 
four syllables long. And The Blessed One in answering 
their questions would complete the middle watch of the 
night. 

These were his habits of the middle watch of the night. 

The last watch of the night he would divide into three 
parts, and as his body would be tired from so much sitting 
since the morning, he would spend one part in pacing up 
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and down to free himself from the discomfort, the second 
part he would enter the perfumed chamber, and . would lie 
down mindful and conscious, and on his right side after the 
manner of a lion. In the third part he would rise, and 
taking his seat, he would gaze over the world with the eye 
of a Buddha, in order to discover any individual who, under 
some former Buddha, with alms-giving, or keeping the pre- 
cepts, or other meritorious dee^, might have made the 
earnest wish. 

These were his habits of the last watch of the night. 


§ 12. THE DEATH OF THE BUDDHA. 

Translated from the MahiirParinibl>5ua-Sutta (v. and vi-) of the 
Digha-Sikaya. 

Thkn The Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda : — 

“ Let us go hence, Ananda. To tlie further bank of the 
Hiraniiavatl river, and to the city of Kusinara and the sal- 
tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas will we draw near.” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed (^ne in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, accompanied by a large congrega- 
tion of priests, drew near to the further bank of the Hir- 
ariHavatT river, and to the city of Kusiniira and the sal-tree 
grove Upavattana of the Mallas ; and liaving drawn near, he 
addressed the venerable Ananda: — 

“ Be so good, Ananda, as to spread me a couch with its 
head to the north between twin sal-trees. I am weary, 
Ananda, and wdsh to lie down.” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent, and spread the couch with its head to 
the north between twin sal-trees. Then The Blessed One 
lay down on his right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot, remained mindful and conscious. 

Now at that time the twin sal-trees had completely burst 
forth into bloom, though it was not the flowering season ; 
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sad the blossoms scattered themselves over the body of The 
Tathagata,^ and strewed and sprinkled themselves in worship 
of The Tathagata. Also heavenly Erythrina floAvers fell from 
the sky; and these scattered themselves over the body of 
The Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled themselves in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly sandal-wood 
powder fell from the sky ; and this scattered itself over the 
body of The Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled itself in 
worship of The Tathagata. And music sounded in the sky in 
worship of The Tathagata, and heavenly choruses were heard 
to sing in worship of The Tatliagate. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the veneiahle Ananda : — 

“ The twin sal-trees, Ananda, have completely hurst forth 
into bloom, though it is not the flowering season ; and the 
blossoms have scattered themselves over the body of The 
Tathagata, and have strewn and sprinkled themselves in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly Erythrina flowers 
have fallen from the sky ; and these have scattered them- 
selves over the body of Tlie Tathagata, and have strewn and 
sprinkled themselves in worship of The Tathagata. Also 
heavenly sandal-wood powder has fallen from the sky ; and 
this has scattered itself over the body of The Tathagata, and 
has strewn and sprinkled itself in woi'ship of The Tathagata. 
Also music is sounding in the sky in Avorship of The Tatha- 
gata, and heavenly choruses are heard to sing in Avorship of 
The Tatliagata. But it is not by all this, Ananda, that Tlie 
Tathagata is honored, esteemed, revered, worshiped, or 
venerated; but the priest, Ananda, or the priestess, or the 
lay disciple, or the female lay disciple, who shall fulfil all 
the greater and lesser duties, conducting himself Avith pro- 
priety and in accordance with the precepts, by him is The 
Tathagata honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped Avith 
the best of worship. Accordingly, Ananda, train youreelves, 

^ Tathagata is a term most commonly userl by The Buddha in 
referring to himself. Its meaning, like that of its Jaina equivalent 
Tatthagaya, possibly is, “ He who has arrived there (latra or iatika), i.e. 
to emancipation or Nirvana.” See “ Sacred Books of the East,” ;vol. xiiL 
p. 82. 
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Ailfil ^ fieater and leaser dotieSf aad coadnet your- 
selves vrith propriety aad in acoordance with the preeepte.” 

Now at that time the venerable Upav^a was standing 
in frcmt of The Blessed One, and fanning lim. Then The 
Blessed One was harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, — 

“ Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front of me.” 

Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as follows: — 

“ Here, this venerable Upavana has for a long time been 
the body-servant of The Blessed One, and kept himself at 
his beck and call ; yet, although his last moments are near, 
The Blessed One is harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, 
‘Step aside, O priest; stand not in front of me.’ What, 
pray, was the reason, and what was the cause, that The 
Blessed One was harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, 

‘ Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front of me ’ ? ” 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One 
as follows: — 

“ Reverend Sir, here this venerable Upavana has for a 
long time been the body-servant of The Blessed One, and 
kept himself at his beck and call ; yet, although his last mo- 
ments are near. The Blessed One is harsh to the venerable 
Upavana, sajing, ‘ Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front 
of me.’ Reverend Sir, what, pray, was the reason, and what 
was the cause, that The Blessed One was harsh to the ven- 
erable Upavana, saying, ‘ Step aside, O priest ; stand not in 
front of me ’ ? ” 

“ Ananda, almost all the deities throughout ten worlds 
have come together to behold The Tathagata. For an extent, 
Ananda, of twelve leagues about the city Kusintira and tlie 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas, there is not a spot 
of ground large enough to stick the point of a hair into, 
^t is not pervaded by powerful deities. And these deities, 
Ananda, are angered, saying, ‘From afar have we come to 
behold The Tathagata, for but seldom, and on rare occasions, 
does a Tathagata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the 
world ; and now, to-night, in the last watch, will The Tatha- 
gata pass into Nirvana ; but this powerful priest stands in 
front "of The Blessed One, concealing him, and we have no 
7 
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ebaace to see The TathS^ta, iUthoagh his last moments aze 
nwx.' Thus, Anauda, are these deities angei-ed.” 

“ What are the deities doing, Reverend Sir, whom The 
Blessed One perceives?” 

“ Some of the deities, Ananda, are in the air with their 
minds engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly their hair 
and cry aloud, and stretch out their arms and cry aloud, and 
fall headlong to the ground and roll to and fro, saying, ‘ All 
too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana; all too 
soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too soon 
will The Light of the World vanish from sight ! ’ Some of 
the deities, Ananda, are on the earth with their minds 
engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly their hair and 
ciy aloud, and stretch out their arms and cry aloud, and fall 
headlong on the ground and roll to and fro, saying, ‘ All too 
soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana ; all too soon 
will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too soon will 
The Light of the World vanish from sight.’ But those 
deities which are free from passion, mindful and conscious, 
bear it patiently, saying, ‘ Transitory are all things. How is 
it possible [that whatever has been horn, has come into being, 
and is organized and perishable, should not perish ? That 
condition is not possible.]’” 


(Chapter y., page 53**.) 

Then the venerable Ananda entered the monastery, and, 
leaning against the bolt of the door, he wept, saying, — 

“ Behold, I am but a learner and not yet perfect, and my 
Teacher is on the point of passing into Nirvana, he who was 
so compassionate to me.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

“ Where, O priests, is Ananda? ” 

“Reverend Sir, the venerable Ananda has entered the 
monastery, and leaning against the bolt of the door, he weeps, 
saying, ‘ Behold, I am but a learner, and not yet perfect, and 
my Teacher is on the point of passing into Nirvana, he who 
was so compassionate to me.’ ” 
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Then The Blessed One addressed a certun piesk, my- 

ing>-* 

‘‘Go, O priest, and say to the venerable Ananda from 
me, ‘ The Teacher calleth thee, brother Anuida.' ” 

, “ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the priest to The Blessed One 
in assent, and drew near to where the venerable Ananda was ; 
and having drawn near, he spoke to the venerable Ananda as 
follows : — 

“ The Teacher calleth thee, brother Ananda.” 

“Yes, brother,” said the venerable Ananda to the priest 
in assent, and drew near to where The Blessed One was ; 
and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, he sat 
down respectfully at one side. And the venerable Ananda 
being seated respectfully at one side. The Blessed One spoke 
to him as follows : — 

“ Enough, Ananda, do not grieve, nor weep. Have I not 
already told you, Ananda, that it is in the very nature of all 
things near and dear unto us that we must divide ourselves 
from them, leave them, sever ourselves from them ? How is 
it possible, Ananda, that whatever has been born, has come 
into being, is organized and perishable, should not perish? 
That condition is not possible. For a long time, Ananda, 
have you waited on The Tathagata Avith a kind, devoted, 
cheerful, single-heaited, unstinted service of body, with a 
kind, devoted, cheerful, single-hearted, unstinted service of 
voice, with a kind, devoted, cheerful, single-hearted, un- 
stinted service of mind. You have acquired much merit, 
Ananda ; exert yourself, and soon will you be free from all 
depravity.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

“ Priests, of all those Blessed Ones who aforetime were 
saints and Supreme Buddhas, all had their favorite body- 
servants, just as I have now my Ananda. And, priests, of 
all those Blessed Ones who in the future shall be saints and 
Supreme Buddhas, all will have their favorite body-servants, 
just as I have now my Ananda. Wise, O priests, is Ananda 
— he knows when it is a fit time to draw near to see The 
Tathagata, whether for the priests, for the priestesses, for the 
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lay disciples, for the female lay disciples, for the king, for the 
king’s courtiers, for the leaders of heretical sects, or for their 
adherents. 

' “ Ananda, 0 priests, has four wonderful and marvellous 
qualities. And what are the four ? O priests, if an assembly 
of priests draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him ; and if then Anjinda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discoui’se ; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of priests is 
still unsated. O priests, if an assemldy of priestesses . . . 
an assembly of lay disciples ... an assembly of female lay 
disciples draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him ; and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discourse ; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female 
lay disciples is still unsated. 

“A Universal Monarch, O priasts, has four wonderful and 
marvellous qualities. And what arc the four? O jmests, 
if an assembly of men of tlic warrior caste ... an assembly 
of men of the Brahman caste ... an assembly of hf)useholder8 
. . . an assembly of monks tlraw near to behold the Universal 
Monarcli, it is delighted witli beholding him; and if then the 
Univeraal Monarch liold a discoui-se, it is also didightcd with 
the discourse ; and wlien tlie Univei-sal Monarcli, O jiriests, 
ceases to speak, the assembly of monks is still unsated. 

“In exactly tlie same way, O priests, Ananda has four 
wonderful and marvellous qualities. O priests, if an assem- 
bly of priests . . . an assembly of priestesses . . . an assembly 
of lay disciples ... an assembly of female lay discijiles draw 
near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with lieholding him; 
and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the Doitrinfe, it is 
also delighted with the discourse; and when Ananda, O 
priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female lay disciples 
is still unsated. These, ' O priests, are the four w'onderful 
and marvellous qualities possessed by Ananda.” 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, the venerable 
Ananda spoke to him as follows ; — 

“ Reverend Sir, let not The Blessed One pass into Nirvana 
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in titiis wattel-ond'daub town, iMs town of the joiigle, this 
t»anch village. For there are other great cities, Bevereud 
Sir, to wit, Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, SSketa, Kosambl, and 
Benares. Let The Blessed One pass into Nirvana in one of 
them. In them are many wealthy men of the warrior caste, 
many wealthy men of the Brahman caste, and many wealthy 
householders who are firm believers in The Tathagata, and 
they will perform the funeral rites for The Tathagata.” 

“ O Ananda, say not so ! O Ananda, say not so, that this 
is a wattel-and-daub town, a town of the jungle, a branch 
village. There was once, Ananda, a king called Sudassana 
the GieJit, Avho w’as a Universal Monarch, a virtuous king of 
justice, a victorious ruler of tlie four quarters of the earth, 
possessing a secure dominion over his territory and owning 
the seven precious gems.* This city Kusiuara, Ananda, was 
the caiiital of king Sudassana the Great, and had then the 
name of Kusavatl. From the east to the west it was twelve 
leagues in length, and from the north to the south it was 
seven leagues in breadth. Kusavatl, the capital, Ananda, 
was prosperous and flourisliing, populous and thronging with 
people, and w'ell i«ovidcd with food. As Alakamanda, the 
capital of the gods, Ananda, k prosperous and flourishing, 
populous and thronging wath gods, and is w'ell provided 
with food, in exactly the same way, Ananda, Kusavatl, the 
capital, w'as irrosperous and flourishing, j)opulous and throng- 
ing with people, and well provided with food. Kusavatl, 
the capital, Ananda, was neither by day nor night witliout 
the ten noises, — to wit, the noise of elephants, the noise of 
horses, the noise of chariots, the noise of drums, the noise 
of tabors, the noise of lutes, the noise of song, the noise of 
cymbals, the noise of gongs, and the tenth noise of people 
crying, ‘Eat ye, and drink!’ 

“ Go thou, Ananda, and enter the city Kusinara, and 
announce to the Kusinara-Mallas ; — 

“‘To-night, O ye Vasetthas, in the last watch. The 


^ ITie wheel of empire, the elephant, the horse, the gem, the empress, 
the treasurer, aud the irown-prince. 
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Tf,tiiagata will pass into Nirvana. Be favorable, be favor* 
able, O je Vasetthas, and suffer not that afterwards je 
feel remorse, saying, “The Tatbagata passed into Nirvana 
while in our borders, but we did not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of being present at the last moments of The 
Tathagata,” ’ ” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent ; and putting on his tunic, and taking 
his bowl and his robes, he went to Kusinara with another 
member of the Order. 

Now at that time the Kusinara-Mallas were assembled 
together in the town-hall on some matter of business. And 
the venerable Ananda drew near to the town-hall of the 
Kusinara-Mallas; and having drawn near, he made announce- 
ment to the Kusinai'a-Mallas, as follows : — 

“ To-night, 0 ye Vasetthas, in the last watch. The Tatha- 
gata will pass into Nirvana. Be favorable, be favorable, O 
ye Vasetthas, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 1 ‘emorse, 
saying, ‘The Tathagata passed into Nin’^ana while in our 
borders, but we did not avail oumelves of the opportunity of 
being present at the last moments of The Tathligata.* ” 

The Mallas, on hearing this speech of the venerable 
Ananda, and their children and their daughters-in-law and 
their wives were grieved and sorrowful and overwhelmed 
with angi^ish of mind, and some let fly their hair and cried 
aloud, and stretched out their arms and cried aloud, and fell 
headlong to the giound and rolled to and fro, saying, “ All 
too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana ; all too 
soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana ; all too soon will 
The Light of the World vanish from sight.” Tlien the Mallas 
and their children and their daughters-in-law and their wives, 
being grieved and sorrowful and overwhelmed with anguish 
of mind, drew near to the sal-tree grove Upavattana of the 
Mallas, and to where the venerable Ananda was. 

Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

“ If I shall cause the Kusinara-Mallas one by one to do 
reverence to The Blessed One, the day will dawn ere they 
have finished. What if now I marshal the Mallas by families. 
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«ad cause Him by iamilies to do reverence to lelie Blessed 
One, and say, * Reverend Sir, a Malla named so^md-eo, vdth 
his children, his wife, his following, and his friends, bows 
low in reverence at the feet of The Blessed One.’ ” 

And the venerable Ananda marshalled the Mallas by 
families, and caused them by families to do reverence to 
The Blessed One, saying, “Reverend Sir, a Malla named 
so-and-so, with his children, his wife, his following, and his 
friends, bows low in reverence at the feet of The Blessed 
One.” And the venerable Ananda by this device succeeded 
in causing all the Kusinara-Mallas to do reverence to The 
Blessed One before the end of the first watch of the night. 

Now at that time Subliadda, a wandering ascetic, was 
dwelling at Eusinaia. And Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, 
heard the report : — 

“ To-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama wiU pass 
into Nirvana.” 

Then it occurred to Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, as 
follows : — 

“I have heard wandering ascetics, that were old men, 
advanced in years, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, declare, 
‘ But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a Tathagata, a saint, 
and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ And to-night, in 
the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into Nirvana. 
And a certain question has arisen in my mind, and I am 
pereuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach me 
the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of tliis my doubt.” 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to the 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas, and to where the 
venerable Ananda was, and having d^a^vn near, he spoke to 
the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

“Ananda, I have heard wandering ascetics, that were 
old men, advanced in yeara, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, 
declare, ‘ But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a TathSr 
gata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ And 
to-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into 
Nirvana. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, and 
I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach 
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me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my doiibt. 
Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportunity of seeing the 
monk Gotama.” 

When Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, had so spoken, 
the venerable Ananda spoke to him as follows : — 

“Enough of that, brother Subhadda; trouble not The 
Tathagata. The Blessed One is weaiy.” 

And a second time Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, . . . 

And a third time Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke 
to the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

“Ananda, I have heard wjmdering ascetics, old men, 
advanced in j^ears, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, when 
they said, ‘ But seldom, and on rare occasions, docs a Tatha- 
gata, a saint, and Sui)renie Buddlia arise in the world.’ And 
to-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into 
Nirvana. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, and 
I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach 
me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my doubt. 
Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportunity of seeing the 
monk Gotama.” 

And a third time the venerable Ananda spoke to Su- 
bhadda, the wandering ascetic, its follows: — 

“ Enough of that, brother Subhadda ; trouble not The 
Tathagata. The Ble.ssed One is weary.” 

Now The Blessed One chanced to hear the converaation 
between the venerable Ananda and the wandering ascetic 
Subhadda. And The Blessed One called to the venerable 
Ananda : — 

“ Enough, Anajida ; hinder not Subhadda. Let Subhadda, 
Ananda, have an opporttuiity of beholding The d’athagata. 
WTiatever Subhadda shall ask of me, he will ask for the sake 
of information, and not for the sake of troubling me, and he 
^vill quickly understand my answers to his questions.” 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to Subhiidda, the 
wandering ascetic, as follows : — 

“ You may come, brother Subhadda ; The Blessed One 
grants you an audience.” 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to 
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w]iere Hie Blessed One was; and having drawn near, he 
exchanged greetings with The Blessed One; and having 
passed with him the greetings of friendship and civility, he 
sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully 
at one side, Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows : — 

Gotama, all those monks and Brahmans who possess a 
large following and crowds of hearers and disciples, and who 
are distinguished, renowned leaders of sects, and highly 
esteemed by the multitudes, — to wit, Purana Kassapa, Mak- 
khali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccaj^aua, Safi- 
jaya Belatthiputta, Nigantha Nathaputta, — have they all 
done as they maintain, discovered the truth, or liave they 
not ? or have some of them done so, and others not ? ” 

“ Enough, O Subhadda ; let us leave the question, ‘ Have 
they all done as they maintain, discovered the truth, or have 
they not ? or have some of them done so, and others not ? ’ 
The Doctrine will I teach you, Subhadda. Listen to me, and 
pay strict attention, and I will si>eak.” 

“Yes, Ilevevend Sir,” said Subhadda, the wandering 
ascetics to The Blessed One in assent. And The Blessed 
One spoke as follows : — 

“Subhadda. in whatever doctrine and discipline the noble 
eightfold path is not fomid, therein also is not found the 
monk of the fust degree, nor the monk of the second degree, 
nor the monk of the thml degree, nor the monk of the 
fourth degi'ee; and in wdiatever doctrine and discipline, O 
Subhadda, the noble eightfold path is found, therein also are 
found the monk of the first degree, and the monk of the 
second degree, and the monk of the third degree, and the 
monk of tlie fourth degree. Now in this Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, O Subhadda, the noble eightfold path is found : and 
therein alone, O Subhadihi, are found the monk of the first 
degree, and the monk of the second degree, and the monk of 
the third degree, and the monk of the fourth degree. Desti- 
tute of true monks are .all other creeds. But let these my 
priests, O Subhadda, live rightly, and the world will not be 
destitute of saints. 
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** What time my age was tweaty-aine, Snbhadda, 

I left the world to seek the eummum bonum. 

Now fiftj years and more have passed, Snbhadda, 

Since I renounced the world and lived ascetic 
Within the Doctrine’s pale, that rule of conduct 
Outside of which no genuine monk existeth, 

nor the monk of the second degree, nor the monk of the 
third degree, nor the monk of the fourth degree. Destitute 
of monks are all other creeds. But let these my priests, O 
Subhadda, live rightly, and the world will not be destitute of 
saints.” 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, Subhadda, the 
wandering ascetic, spoke to him as follows : — 

“ O wonderful is it. Reverend Sir ! O wonderful is it, 
Reverend Sir ! It is as if, Iteverend Sir, one were to set up 
that wliieh was overturned, or were to disclose that which 
was hidden, or were to point out the way to a lost ti aveller, 
or were to cany a lamp into a dwk place that tljey who had 
eyes might see forms. Even so has The Blessed One ex- 
pounded the Doctrine in many different ways. Reverend 
Sir, I betake myself to The Blessed One for refuge, to the 
Doctrine, and to the Congregation of the 2)ricsts. Suffer me 
to retire from the world under The Blessed One ; suffer me 
to receive ordination.” 

“Subhadda, any one who aforetime Ims been an adher- 
ent of another sect and afterwards <lesires to retire from the 
world and receive ordination un<ler tliis Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, must first spend four months on probation ; and after 
the lapse of four months, strenuous-minded priests receive him 
into the Order and confer on him the priestly ordination. 
Nevertheless, in this matter of probation I recognize a dif- 
ference in persons.” 

Reverend Sir, if all they who aforetime have been adher- 
ents of other sects and afterwards desire to retire from the 
world and receive ordination under this Doctrine and Discip- 
line, must first spend four montlis on probation, and after the 
lapse of four months strenuous-minded priests receive them 
into the Order, and confer on them the priestly ordination, 
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then am I ready to spend four years on probation, and after 
the lapse of four years, let strenuous-minded priests receive 
me into the Order and confer on me the priestly ordination.” 

Then The Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda, 

“ Well, then, Ananda, receive Subhadda into the Order.” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to the 
venerable Ananda as follows: — 

“ How fortunate you priests are, brother Ananda 1 How 
supremely fortunate, brother Ananda, that you all have been 
sprinkled with the sprinkling of discipleship at the hands of 
The Teacher himself.” 

And Subhadd.a, the wandering ascetic, retired from the 
world under Tlie Blessed One, and received ordination. And 
without delay, after he had received ordination, the vener- 
able Subhadda began to live solitary and retired, vigilant, 
strenuous, and zealous ; and in no long time, and while yet 
alive, he came to learn for himself, and to realize, and to 
live in the possession of that highest good to which the holy 
life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of good family 
so nobly retire from the household life to the houseless one. 
And he knew that for him rebirth was exhausted, that he 
had lived the holy life, that he had done what it behooved 
him to do, and that he was no more for this world. So the 
venerable Subhadda became of the number of the saints, and 
he was the last disciple made by The Blessed One himself. 

End of the Hirafinavatl Recitation, which is the Fifth. 

Then Tlie Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda : — 

“ It may be, Ananda, that some of you will think, ‘ The 
word of The Teacher is a thing of the past ; we have now no 
Teacher.’ But that, Ananda, is not the correct view. The 
Doctrine and Discipline, Ananda, which I have taught and 
enjoined upon you is to be your teacher when I am gone. 
But whereas now, Ananda, all the priests address each other 
with the title of ‘ brother,’ not so must they address each 
other after I am gone. A senior priest, Ananda, is to address 
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a junior priest either by his given name, or by his family 
name, or by the title of ‘ brother ; ’ a junior priest is to 
address a senior priest with the title ‘ reverend sir,’ or ‘ veneiv 
able.’ If the Order, Ananda, wish to do so, after I am gone 
they may abrogate aU the lesser and minor precepts. On 
Channa,^ Ananda, after I am gone, the higher penalty is to 
be inflicted.” 

“ Reverend Sir, what is this higher penalty ? ” 

“ Let Channa, Ananda, say what he likes, he is not to be 
spoken to nor admonished nor instructed by the priests.” 
Then The Rlessed One addressed the priests : — 

“It may be, O priests, that some priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any 
questions, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, sajdng, ‘ Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.’ ” 

When he had so spoken, the priests remained silent. 

And a second time The Blessed One, and a third time 
The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

“ It may be, O priests, that some jmest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any 
question, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, ‘ Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.’ ” 

And a third time the priests remained silent. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

“ It may be, O priests, that it is out of respect to The 
Teacher that ye ask no questions. Then let each one speak 
to his friend.” 

And when he had thus spoken, the priests remained 
silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One 
as follows : — 

“ It is wonderful. Reverend Sir ! It is marvellous, Rev- 


* Not the Channa who had been the Future Buddha’s charioteer. 
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erendSirt Beyerend Six, 1 bave faitii to believe that in this 
congregation of priests not a single priest has a donbt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct.” 

“ With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, "when you say 
that; but with The Tathagala, Ananda, it is a matter of 
knowledge that in this congregation of luiests not a single 
priest has a doubt or perplexity respecting either The Buddha 
or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the course of 
conduct. For of all these five hundred priests, Ananda., the 
most backward one has become converted, and is not liable 
to pass into a lower state of existence, but is destined neces- 
sarily to attain supreme wisdom.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

“ And now, O priests, I take ray leave of you ; all the 
constituents of being are transitory; work out your salvation 
with diligence.” 

And this was the last word of The Tathagata. 

Thereupon The Blessed One entered the first trance ; and 
rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third 
trance; and rising from the third trance, he entered the 
fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered 
the realm of the infinity of space ; and rising from the realm 
of the infinity of si)ace, he entered the realm of the infinity 
of consciousness ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness, he entered the realm of nothingness; and 
rising from Uie realm of nothingness, he entered the realm of 
neither perception nor yet nun-perception ; and rising from 
the realm of neither iwrception nor yet non-iwrception, he 
arrived at the cessation of perception and sensation. 

Thereupon tlie venerable Ananda spoke to the venerable 
Anuruddha as follows : — 

“ Reverend Anuruddha, Tire Blessed One luvs passed into 
Nirvana.” 

“ Nay, brother Ananda, The Blessed One has not passed 
into Nirvana ; he Iras arrived at the cessation of perception 
and sensation.” 
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Thereupon The Blessed One rising from the cessation of 
his perception and sensation, entered the realm of neither 
perception nor yet non-perception ; and rising from the realm 
of neither perception nor yet non-perception, he entered 
the realm of nothingness; and rising from the realm of 
nothingness, he entered the realm of the infinity of conscious- 
ness; and rising from the realm of the infinity of con- 
sciousness, he entered the realm of the infinity of space ; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of space, he entered the 
fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered 
the third trance ; and rising from the third trance, he 
entered the second trance ; and rising from the second trance, 
he entered the first trance ; and rising from the first trance, 
he entered the second trance ; and rising from the second 
trance, he entered the third trance ; and rising from the 
third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; and rising from 
the fourth trance, immediately The Blessed One passed into 
Nirvana. 




CHAPTER II. 


SENTIENT EXISTENCE. 

iNTRODtrCTOEY DISCOURSE. 

The word Ego, when it occurs in this book, usually trans- 
lates Pali attan, Sanskrit dlman. It is more literally ren- 
dered Self ; but I have preferred the word Ego, as the reader 
is not thereby led astray into thinking of the Brahmanical 
Universal Self and kindred doctrines. Buddhist doctrine is 
quite different and negative, as the reader will see. In selec- 
tion § 15 a, however. Ego represents Pali jp%ggala^ a word 
I sometimes render by ‘ individual,’ as, for example, through- 
out selection § 40 6. 

In the first two selections of tliis chapter occurs a list of 
ten theories which have caused considerable trouble, not 
merely, as may be supposed, to their original propounders, 
but to modern students of Pali Buddhism. This latter-day 
anxiety, however, concerns itself not so much with their 
trutli, as with the question, what was really the precise atti- 
tude of The Buddlia with respect to them. Did he claim to 
know the truth concerning them, but refuse to tell ; or did 
they lie entirely outside of the scope of his philosophy ; or 
what other reason could he have for refusing to discuss them? 
Now I think that all these questions are left unanswered for 
the same reasons. If the reader will compare these two selec- 
tions with selection § 15 d, and in particular note the next to 
the last paragraph on page 141, 1 think that he will see that 
The Buddha considered all such questions to be out of court. 
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All the questions (even perhaps the two concerning the 
finiteness or tlie infinity of the world) take for granted what 
he denies. Hence he refuses to give a Yes or No answer, 
just as any one of us might be excused for doing, in case 
any one were to be so impolite as to ask, “ Have you left off 
beating your mother ? ” The truth of no one of these theories 
could be allowed. They were one and all heretical and 
incompatible with his doctrine. In proof of this, see selec- 
tion § 15 d and page 157. But The Buddlia also ol)jected to 
these questions as being metaphysical ones and betriijing a 
speculative spirit on the part of those who asked them. His 
was a purely practical aim, and his arguments a jioHtcriori. If 
he taught his discijjles the truth concerning miser}' and how 
misery could be made to cease, he thought that should suf- 
fice, and cared not to go deeper into ultimate questions than 
was sufiicient for that end. lliis, I take it, is the reason w'hy 
at the end of § G7 The Buddlia objected to the form of the 
priest’s question concerning the four elements. For The 
Buddha’s way of imtting the question does not ap])ear to me 
so very different ; but he added to it so as to make it apply 
to the living being. 

The Buddha’s system was a religious one, his ])hiloso])hy 
an applied philosophy; and in the sermons and sayings at- 
tributed directly to The Buddha tlieie is hut little meta- 
physics that does not have a direct and practical hearing. 
Hence it is that I have given to this chapter the caption 
Sentient Existence. By this plirase, I in no way intend to 
imply that the doctrines herein advanced have no ai)pIication 
to the inanimate world, but as The Buddha in liis teacliings 
kept constantly in mind the welfare of what had the cajia- 
bility of suffering, of undergoing rebirth, I find but little to 
insei-t concerning inorganic nature. Section 24, -which liears 
directly on the subject, is not taken from the Tipitaka, but 
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from the Yistiddhi-Magga, a work that end^vois to he 
sjstematically complete. 

Here I would call the reader’s attention to the Three 
Characteristics which I have placed at the head of this book, 
as giving the Buddhist pessimistic analj^sis of the universe. 
The Three Characteristics are applicable to inanimate as well 
as to animate nature. This makes it hard to translate the 
tliird Characteristic, as what is translated by Ego in the case 
of sentient beings cannot so be rendered in the case of life- 
less things, but some such phrase as an underlying persistent 
reality (^suhstantui) must be employed. Tliis question of an 
Ego in sentient Iwings or of an underlying persistent reality 
in inanimate matter is of the last importance in Buddhism. 
Unless the thesis of this chapter be true, the scheme of salva- 
tion elaborated in the fourth chapter is impossible. Hence 
the reader will find this subject taken up in this and the two 
following oliaptors with perhaps wearing iteration. A very 
curious and instructive i)arallel can here be drawn between 
Buddliism and the teachings of modem science. All evolu- 
tion of animate nature can l)e characterized as a process of 
8 eIf-int(;gration or assertion of self tlirough countless genera- 
tions. The Buddhists make a similar statement; only they 
say that a man inherits from himself, and do not bring in the 
scientille doctrine of heredity, or inlieritance from others. If 
such is the origin of the sentient being, then, naturally, the 
disintegration of self Avill cause dissolution, as the fourth 
chaj)ter will exidain. 

I hope that the reader will be able to make out the Bud- 
dliist theory of existence. It does not appear to me that it 
corresponds to either to Sv or to f^iyv6fi€vov, nor yet is it nihil- 
ism, that is to say, a doctrine of unreality. The human 
being is composed of five groups, so-called because they each 
consist of many independent elements. In the case of the 
6 
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Bensatioi^roup, these elements of being are said to be con-' 
eeontive in time, but in other cases many members of one 
group'Can occur at the same time; for instance, it is stated in 
Ihe Visuddlii-Magga that over thirty predispositions occur in 
conjunction with the first of the eighty-nine consciousnesses. 
Now each of the elements that together form a group is an 
independent existence, and is real enough while it hists. 
All things we know of are formed from one or more of 
these groups. When milk changes to sour cream, Buddliist 
doctrine does not say that an underlying substance has en- 
tered on a new mode or phase of being, but that we have a 
new existence, or rather, 2 >erhaps, a new existence-comi>lex, 
— tliat is to say, that the elements of the form-group tliat 
now comiiose the sour cream are not the same as those that 
composed the milk, the elements that composed the milk 
having passed away and new ones having come into Ix'ing. 
This is what is intended in § 24, when it says, “ Tliis form 
in the series of forms Ixslonging to its own nature.” It 
would appear from page l.ol that the form-grouj) coJilains 
tolerably persistent elements, wiiilo tliose of tiio mental 
groups are momentary and more easily overcome. So far as 
the mental groups are concerned, Nirvana can he ohtaineil in 
the jiresent life, but from the form-grouj) deliverance can 
only be attained at death, because, as stated on page lo6, 
“whereas there are sensations, perceptions, etc. [i. e. j)redis- 
positions and consciousne.sscs] wliich are not subject to 
depravity, it is not so with form.” 

Having explained the nature of the human being as con- 
sisting of the five groups, the next thing to be done is to 
show the causes of these five groups and how their several 
series are perpetuated. All this, too, must l)e done without 
recourse being had to what we call a First Cause. This gives 
occasion for an elaborate theory which is expressed in the 
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formula <d Dependent Origination (Pali paticcafiamuppada), 
also called the middle doctrine, as avoiding the doctrine of to 
Sv on the one hand, and of nihilism or the denial of the reality 
of existence on the other. The Buddhist Sacred Books seem 
to claim Dependent Origination as the peculiar discovery of 
The Buddha, and I suppose they would have us understand 
that he invented tlie whole formula from beginning to end. 
But it is to be observed that the formula repeats itself, that 
the human being is brought into existence twice — the first 
time under the name of consciousness and name and form and 
by means of ignorance and karma, the second time in birth 
and by means of desire (with its four branches called attachr 
ments) and karma again, this time called existence. See § 35. 
Therefore, though Buddliaghosa, as the reader will see, is at 
great pains to explain this reiretition as purposely intended 
for practical ends, yet one is much inclined to surmise that 
the full formula in its irresent shape is a piece of patchwork 
put together of two or more tliat w’ere current in The Buddlra’s 
time and by liini — perhaps expanded, perhaps contracted, but 
at any rate — made into one. If The Buddha added to the 
fornrula of Dependent Origination, it would appear that the 
addition consisted in the first two propositions. For igno- 
rance, of cour-se, is the opposite of wisdom, and wisdom, or 
the third discipline, that is to say, the method for getting rid 
of ignorance, is, as the reader ■will see in the Introductory 
Discour-se to the fourth cliapter and elsewhere in this book. 
The Buddha’s particular contribution to tbe science of medi- 
tation ; whereas concentration, or the second discipline, tlie 
metliod for opposing desire, he hati learnt from his teachers. 
In § 37 these firat two propositions are omitted, and con- 
Bciovrsness and name-nnd-form of tbe third proposition are 
made mutually dependent. 

The same antithesis of ignorance and desire appears also to 
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be present in the threefold fire of lust, hatred, and infatuation, 
where lust and hatred can be viewed as but tlxe two opposite 
poles of the same feeling and will then together stand for 
desire, while infatuation will represent ignorance. 

In addition to my remarks on attan and puggala above, it 
may be well to say a few words in regard to my translations 
of some other Piili terms. “Elements of being” (dhamma) 
and “constituents of being” (sankhdra) are often used sy- 
nonymously to mean the individual components of the Five 
Qi-oups; but when dhumma refers to the twelve terms of the 
formula. Dependent Origination, I have sometimes used the 
phrase “factors of being.” The two terms dhumma and 
saTikMra are very troublesome to render into English, lx)th 
because they eacli of them mean so many things and because 
their* ground meaning is not translatable into Englislu being 
expressive of a different philosophy. Sahkhum means what 
makes or what is made, fashioned, or put together; wi- should 
naturally with our differont lielittfs say, creator and ei'cated 
things. Everything excej)! Nirvana and spaix* is funkhdra. 
Sankhdra as a name for tlie fouHh group, 1 tiunslate by 
predi.spositions ; as tlie second term in Dejiendent Origination, 
by karma. Dhamma means any estoblishcd law, condition, or 
fact, either of nature or of liuman institutions. Jt is the 
word I render by Doctrine wlien it signifu s 'J’he Ibiddha’s 
teachings. This word dhamma occiisioned me esjieeial diffi- 
culty when used in § 74 to cliaractcrize tlie sultjccts of the 
Fourth Contemplation. But altliough “elenuuts of Indug” 
is a bad rendering, the reader need not be led fist ray, as fill 
the different things denoted by it are there enumerated. 
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§ 18 . QUESTIONS WHICH TEND NOT TO 
EDIFICATION. 

Seumon Number 1. 

§ 13 a. — Translated from the Majjhima-Nikaya, and constituting SnttaSS. 

Thiis liave I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jctavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Now it ha2)pened to the venerable Malunkyaputta, being in 
seclusion and ^jlunged in meditation, that a consideration 
presented itself to liis mind, as follows : — 

“ I'liese theories Avliich The Bles.se<l One has left uneluci- 
dated, lias set aside and rejected, — that the world is eternal, 
that the world is iu)t eternal, that the world is finite, tliat the 
world is infinite', that the soul and the body are identical, that 
the soul is one thing and the bod}' another, that the saint exists 
after death, that the saint does not exist after death, that tlie 
saint botli exists and does not exist after death, that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death, — these The 
Blessed One dejes not elucidate to me. And the fact that 
The Blessed One does not elucidate them to me does not 
jilease me nor suit me. Therefore I u*!!! draw near to The 
Blessed One and iTiquire of him concerning this matter. If 
The Blessed One will elucidate to me, either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, or that the world is 
finite, or that the world is infinite, or that the soul and the 
body are identical, or that the soul is one thing and the body 
another, or that the saint exists after death, or that the saint 
does not exist after death, or that the saint both exists and 
does not exist r ftcr death, or that the saint neither exists 
nor does not exist after death, in that case will I lead the re- 
ligious life under The Blessed One. If The Blessed One will 
not elucidate to me, either that the world is eternal, or that 
the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists 
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Aor does not exist after death, in that case will I abandon 
religious training and return to the lower life of a layman.” 

Then the venerable Malunkyaputta arose at eventide from 
his seclusion, and drew near to where The Blessed One was ; 
and having drawn neai‘ and greeted The Blessed One, he sat 
down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully at 
one side, the venerable Malunkyaputta spoke to Tlie Blessed 
One as foUow'S : — • 

“ Reverend Sir, it liaj)pened to me, as I was just now in 
seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration pre- 
sented itself to my mind, as follows : ‘ These theories which 
The Blessed One has left imelucidated, has set aside and re- 
jected, — that the world is eternal, that the world is not eter- 
nal, . . . that the saint neither exists nor docs not exist 
after death, — these The Blessed One does not elucidate to 
me. And the fact that The Blessed One does not elucidate 
them to me does not please me nor suit me. I Avill draw near 
to The Blessed One and inquire of him cfmcerning this matter. 
If The Blessed One will elucidate to me, either that the world 
is eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the 
saint neither exists nor does not exist after death, in that case 
will I lead the religious life under The Blessed One. If The 
Blessed One will not elucidate to me, either that tlie world is 
eternal, or that the w'orld is not eternal, ... or that the siiint 
neither exists nor does not exist after dcatli, iji that case 
will I abandon religious training and return to tlie low'er life 
of a layman.’ 

“ If The Blessed One knows that the world is eternal, let 
The Blessed One elucidate to me that the world is eternal; 
if The Blessed One knows that the world is not eternal, let 
The Blessed One elucidate to me that tlie world is not eter- 
nal. If The Blessed One does not know (;ithoi' that the world 
is eternal or that the world is not eternal, the only upright 
thing for one who docs not know, or who has not that insight, 
is to say, ‘ I do not know ; I have not that insight.’ 

“ If The Blessed One knows that the world is finite, . . . ’ 

“ If The Blessed One knows that the soul and the body 
are identical, . . . ’ 
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“If The Blessed One ^kiiows that the saint exists after 
death, . . . ' 

“ If The Blessed One knows that the saint both exists and 
does not exist after death, let The Blessed One elucidate to 
me that the saint both exists and does not exist after death ; 
if The Blessed One knows that the saint neither exists nor 
does not exist aft4r deatli, let The Blessed One elucidate to 
me that the saint neither exists nor does liot exist after death. 
If The Blessed One does not know either that the saint both 
exists and does not exist after deatli, or that the saint neither 
exists nor does not exist after death, the only upright thing 
for one who does not know, or who has not that insight, is to 
say, ‘ I do not know ; I have not that insight.’ ” 

“Pray, Maluilkyaputta, did I ever say to you, ‘Come, 
MaluSkyaputta, lead the religious life under me, and I will 
elucidate to you either that the world is eternal, or that the 
world is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor 
docs not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“Nay, verily, lleverend Sir.” 

“ Or did you ever say to me, ‘ Reverend Sir, I will lead 
the religious life under The Blessed One, on condition that 
The Blessed One elucidate to me either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“ Na}’, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“So you acknowledge, Maluhkyaputta, that I have not 
said to you, ‘ Come, Malunkyaputta, lead the religious life 
under me and I will elucidate to you either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exishs nor does not exist after death ; ’ and agtiin that 
you have not said to me, ‘Reverend Sir, I will lead the reli- 
gious life under Tlio Blessed One, on condition that The 
Blessed One elucidate to me either tliat the world is eternal, 
or that tire w'orld is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither 
exists nor does not exist after death.’ Tliat l)eing the case, 
vain man, whom are you so angiily denouncing? 

“Malunkyaputta, any one who should ssiy, ‘I will not 
lead the religious life under The Blessed One until The 
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Blessed One shall elucidate to me either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or tliat the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death ; ’ — that person 
wonld die, Mulunkyaputta, before The Tatliiigata had ever 
elucidated this to him. 

“ It is as if, Malunkyaputta, a man had been wounded by 
an art'ow thickly smeared with poison, and liis friends and com- 
panions, his relatives and kinsfolk, were to pnjcure for him a 
physician or surgeon ; and the sick man wore to say, ‘ I will 
not have this arrow taken out until I have learnt whether 
the man who wounded me belonged to the warrior c.aste, or to 
the Brahman caste, or to the agricultural caste, or to the menial 
caste.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not ha^ e this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt the name of the man who 
wounded me, and to what clan he l)eloiigs.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether tlie man uho wounded 
me was tall, or short, or of the middle height,’ 

“Or again he were to .say, ‘I will not have thi.s arrow* 
taken out until I have leanit wliether the man uho Avounded 
me was black, or dusky, or of a yellow* skim’ 

“Or again he w*ere to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the man who Avounded 
me was from this or that village, or toAvn, or city.’ 

“Or again ho were to .say, ‘I AA'ill not have tliis arroAV 
taken out until I have leanit AA'hetlicr the boAv Avhich AVounded 
me w*as a capa, or a kodanda.’ 

“Or again he Avere to say, ‘I will not lau'e this arroAV* 
taken out until I Iiaie leanit Avhether tin- iKiu-stiing Avliieh 
wounded me AA-as made from sAAnilloAv-Avort, or hanilKJO, or 
sinew, or maruva, or from milk-AAecd.’ 

“Or again he Avere to saj*, ‘I Avill not liavo this arroAV 
taken out until I haA*e learnt whether tlie shaft Avhicli 
womided me was a kaccha or a ropima.’ 

“Or again he w'ere to say, ‘I will not have thi.s arroAV 
taken out until I haA*e learnt AA'lujtlier the shaft wdiich 
wounded me Avas feathered from the Avings of a vulture. 
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or of a Iieron, or of a falcon, or of a peacock, or of a 
sitbilahanu.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this «irrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the shaft which 
wounded me was wound round witli the sinews of an ox, or 
of a buffalo, or of a ruru deer, or of a monkey.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the an-ow which 
wounded me was an ordinary arrow, or a claw-headed arrow, 
or a vekanda, or an iron arrow, or a calf-tooth arrow, or a 
karavirapatta.’ That man would die, Malunkyaputta, with- 
out ever having learnt this. 

“ In exactly the same way, Malunkyaputta, any one who 
should say, ‘I will not lead the religious life under The 
Blessed One until The Blessed One shall elucidate to me 
either that the world is eternal, or that the world is not eter- 
nal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
after death ; ’ — that poison would die, Malunkyaputta, before 
The Tatliiiguta had ever elucidated this to him. 

“ The religions life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the world is eternal ; nor does the religious 
life, hlalufikyaputta, de[)end on the dogma that the world is 
not eternal. Whether the dogma obtain, Malunkyaputta, 
that tlie world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal, 
there still remain birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, and despair, for the extinction of wliich in the 
present life I am prescribing. 

“ The religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the world is finite ; . • . 

“ The religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the soul and the body ai-e identical ; . . . 

“ The religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the saint exists after death ; . . , 

“ The religious life, Miliunkyaputta, iloes not depend on 
the dogma that the saint both exists and does not exist after 
death ; nor does the religious life, Malunkyaputta, depend on 
the dogma that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after 
death. Whether the dogma obtain, Malunkyaputta, that the 
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saint both exists and does not exist after death, or that the 
saint neither exists nor does not exist after death, there still 
remain birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair, for the extinction of which in the present 
life I am prescribing. 

“ Accordingly, Malunkyaputta, bear always in mind what 
it is tliat I have not elucidated, and what it is tliat I have elu- 
cidated. And what, Malunkyaputta, have 1 not elucidated ? 
I have not elucidated, Malunkyaputta, tliat the world is eter- 
nal ; I have not elucidated that tlie world is not eternal ; I 
have not elucidated that the world is finite ; I have not eluci- 
dated that the world is iufinite ; I have not elucidated that 
the soul and the body are identical ; I have not eliiciLlated that 
the soul is one tiling and the body another ; I liave not eluci- 
dated that the saint exists after death ; I have not elucidated 
that the saint does not exist after death ; I have not elucidated 
that the saint both exists and does not exist after death ; I 
have not elucidated that the saint neither exists nor does not 
exist after death. And why, Mulunkjaputta, have I not 
elucidated this? Because, Mulufikyaputta, tliis profits not, 
nor has to do with the fundamentals of religion, nor tends to 
aversion, absence of passion, ces.sati()n, quiescence, tlie sujier- 
natural faculties, supreme wisdom, and Nirvana ; therefore 
have I not elucidated it. 

“ And what Miilunkyaputta, have I elucidated ? Misery, 
Malunkyaputta, have I elucidated ; the origin of misery have 
I elucidated ; the cessation of misery liave I elucidated ; and 
the path leading to the cessation of misery have 1 elucidated. 
And why, Malunkyaputta, liave I elucidated this? Be- 
cause, Malnnkj-aputta, this does iirofit, has to do with the 
fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, alwence of 
passion, cessation, quiescence, knowleilge, supreme vristlom, 
and Nirvana ; therefore have I elucidated it. Accorihngly, 
Malunkyaputta, bear always in mind what it is that I have 
not elucidated, and what it is that I have elucidated.” 

Thus spake The Blessed One; and, delighted, the ven- 
erable Malunkyaputta applauded the speech of The Blessed 
One. 


The Lessor Malaukyajiutta Sermon. 
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Skemon Nitmbeb 2. 

§ 13 &. — • Translated from the Maijhimarlfih&ya, and constituting Satta72. 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Then (h'ew near Vaccha, the wandering ascetic, to where The 
Blessed One was; and having drawn near, he greeted The 
Blessed One ; and having passed tire compliments of friend' 
ship and civility, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, Vaccha, the wandering ascetic, 
sjroke to The Blessed One as follows : — 

“ How is it, Gotama ? Does Gotama hold that the world 
is eternal, and that tliis view alone is true, and every other 
false?" 

“ Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the world is eternal, 
and that this view alone is true, and every other false.” 

“ But how is it, Gotama ? Does Gotama hold that the 
world is not eternal, and that this view alone is true, and every 
other false ? ” 

“ Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the world is not 
eternal, and that this view alone is true, and every other 
false.” 

“IIoAV is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the world 
is finite, . . .” 

“ITf)w is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold tliat the soul 
and tlie body arc identical, ...” 

“How is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the saint 
exists after death, . . .” 

“How is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the saint 
both exists and docs not exist after death, and that this view 
alone is true, and every other false ? ” 

“Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the saint both exists 
and does not exist after death, and that this view alone is true, 
and every other false.” 

“But how is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the 
saint neit])cr exists nor does not exist after death, and that 
this view alone is true, and every other false ? ” 
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*‘ Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the saint neither exists 
nor does not exist after death, and that this view alone is true, 
and every other false.” 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘Does the 
monk Gotama hold that the world is eternal, and that tliis 
view alone is true, and every other false?’ you reply, ‘Nay, 
Vaccha. I do not hold that the world is etenial, and that 
this view alone is true, and every other false ’ ? 

“ But how is it, Gotama, that wlien you are asked, ‘ Does 
the monk Gotama hold that the world is not eternal, and that 
this view alone is true, and every other false ? ’ you reply, 
‘ Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the woild is not eternal, 
and that this view alone is true, and every other false ’ ? 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘Docs 
Gotama hold that the world is finite, . . .’ ? 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you arc asked, ‘Does 
Gotama hold that the soul and the lM)dy [irc identical. . . .’ ? 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘Docs 
Gotama hold that the saint exists after death, . . .' ? 

“ How is it, Gotama, tliat when you aie asked, ‘ Does the 
monk Gotama hold tliat the saint Ixith exists and <lues not 
exist after death, and that this view alone is true, and every 
other false?’ you rejily, ‘Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that 
the saint both exists and does not exist after death, and that 
this view alone is true, and every other false ' ? 

“ But how is it, Gotama. that u hen you arc asked, ‘ Does 
the monk Gotama hold that tlie saint neither exists nor does 
not exist after death, and that this view alone is true, and 
every other false?’ you reply, ‘Naj-, Vaeeha. I do not hold 
that the saint neither exists nor diK*s not exist afterdeath, and 
that this view alone is true, and every other fa.lst‘ ' ? It’hat 
objection does Gotama perceive to these theories that he has 
not adopted any one of them ? "’ 

“Vaccha, tlie theory that the world is etei-nal. is a jtinfjhs 
a wilderness, a puppet-show, a Avrithinp. and a ff-ttm-, and is 
coupled with misery, ruin, despair, and agony, and does not 
tend to aversion, absence of passion, ce.ssation, quiescence, 
knowledge, supreme wisdom, and Nirvana. 
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Vacdia, tlie tiieoiy that the saint neither exists nor does 
not exist after death, is a jangle, a wilderness, a puppetshow, 
a writhing,' and a fetter, and is coupled with misery, ruin, 
despair, and agony, and does not tend to aversion, absence of 
passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom, 
and Nirvana. 

“ This is the objection I perceive to these theories, so that 
I have not adopted any one of them.” 

“ But has Gotania any theory of his own ? ” 

“ The Tathagata, O Vaccha, is free from all theories ; but 
this, Vaccha, does The Tathagata know, — the natui'e of 
fom, and how form arises, and how hum 2)erLshes ; the 
nature of sensation, and how sensation arises, and how sen- 
sation perishes ; the nature of perception, and how i)erception 
arises, and how perception perishes ; the nature of the predis- 
positions, and how the predispositions arise, and how the pi'e- 
dispositions perish; the nature of consciousness, and how 
consciousness arises, and how consciousness perishes. There- 
fore say I that The 'fatliiigata has attained deliverance and is 
free from attacliincnt, inasmuch as all imaginings, or agitar 
tions, or proud lln.)tighLs concerning an Ego or anytliing 
pertaining to an Ego, have j)erishcd, have faded away, have 
ceased, have, been givt-n up and relinquished.” 

“ But, (jotama, where is the priest reborn who has attained 
to this deliverance for his mind?” 

“ Vacclia, to .say that he is rel)orn would not fit the case.” 

“•Then, Gotama, he is not rel»om.” 

“Vaccha, to say that he is not reborn would not fit the 
case.” 

“Then, Gotama, he is lx>th I’clioru and is not reborn.” 

“ Vaccha, to say tluat he is both reborn and not reborn 
woidd not fit the case.” 

“ Then, Gotama, he is neither reborn nor not reborn.” 

“ Vaccha, to say that he is neither reborn nor not reborn 
would not fit the case.” 

“ When I say to yon, ‘ But, Gotama, where is the priest 
reborn who ha.s attained to this deliverance for his mind?’ 
you reply, ‘Vaccha, to say tliat he is reborn would not fit 
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tiie case.* And when I say to you, ‘Then, Gotanwi, he is 
not Tebom,’ you reply, ‘ Vaccha, to say that he is not reborn 
would not fit the case.’ And when I say to you, * Then, Go* 
tama, he is both reborn and not reborn, ‘ you reply, ‘ Vaccha, 
to say that he is both reborn and not reborn would not fit the 
case.’ And when I say to you, ‘ Then, Gotama, he is neither 
reborn nor not reborn,’ you reply, ‘Vaccha, to say that he is 
neitlier reborn nor not reborn would not fit the case.’ Gotama, 
I am at a loss what to think in this matter, and I have become 
greatly confused, and the faith in GoUima inspired by a former 
convereation has now disappeared.” 

“ Enough, O Vaccha ! Be not at a loss what to think in 
this matter, and be not gi-eatly confused. Profound, O 
Vaccha, is this doctrine, recondite, and difficult of comjne- 
hension, good, excellent, and not to be reached by mere rea- 
soning, subtile, and intelligible only to the wise ; and it Ls a 
hard doctrine for you to learn, who lielong to another sect, 
to another faith, to another iMJi-suasion, to another discipline, 
and sit at the feet of another teacher. ’I'lierefore, Vaccha, 
I will now question you, and d(» you make answer as may 
seem to yoir good. What think you, \’acclia? Suppose a 
fire were to burn in front of you, w'ould you be aware that the 
fire was burning in front of you ? ” 

“ Gotama, if a fire were to hum in front of me, I should 
^be aware that a fire was Imniing in front of me.” 

“Pjut suppose, Vaccha, some one were to ask you, ‘On 
what does this fire that is burning in front of you de]jend '! ' 
what would you answer, Vaccha ? ” 

“ Gotama, if some one -were to ask me, ‘ On what doe.s this 
fire that is burning in front of you depend ? ’ I would answer, 
Gotama, ‘ It is on fuel of grass and wood that this fire that is 
burning in front of me dfq)ends.’ ” 

“ But, Vaccha, if the fire in front of you were to become 
extinct, W'ould you be aware tliat the lire in front of you had 
become extinct ? ” 

“Gotama, if the fire in front of me were to become ex- 
tinct, I should be aware that the fire in front of me become 
extinct.” 
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^ But, Yacchat if 6ome one were to ask jou, * In wbick 
direction has that fire gone, — east, or west, or north, or 
south?’ what would you say, O Vaccha?” 

“ The question would not fit the ease, Gotama. For the 
fire which depended on fuel of grass and wood, when that fuel 
has all gone, and it can get no other, being thus without nutri- 
ment, is said to be extinct.” 

“ In exactly the same way, Vaccha, all form by which one 
could predicate the existence of the saint, all tliat form has 
been abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like 
a palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and not liable to 
spring up again in the future. The saint, O Vaccha, who has 
been released from what is styled form, is deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable, like the mighty ocean. To say that he is reborn 
would not fit the case. To say that he is not reborn would 
not fit the case. To say that he is both reborn and not reborn 
would not fit the case. To say tliat he is neither reborn nor 
not reborn would not fit the case. 

“ All sensation . . . 

“All perception . . . 

“ All the predispositions . . . 

“ All consciousness by which one could predicate the exist- 
ence of the saint, all that consciousness has been abandoned, 
uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palm.^Ta-tree, and 
become luui-existent and not liable to spring up again in th^ 
future. The saint, O Vaccha, who has been released from 
what is styled consciousness, is deep, iranieasui-able, unfathom- 
able, like the mighty ocean. To say that he is reborn would 
not fit the c.'ise. To say that lie is not relioni would not fit 
the case. To say that he is both reborn and not relxim would 
not fit the case. To say that he is neither reborn nor not 
reborn would not fit the case.” 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, Vaccha, the 
wandering luscetic, spoke to him as follows : 

“ It is as if, O Gotama, there were a mighty sal-tree near 
to some village or town, and it were to lose its dead branches 
and twigs, and its loose shreds of bark, and its unsound wood, 
so that afterwards, free from those branches and twigs, and 
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the loose shreds of bark, and the unsound wood, it were to 
stand neat and clean in its strength. In exactly the same 
way doth the word of Gotama, free from branches and twigs, 
and from loose shreds of bark, and from unsound wood, stand 
neat and clean in its strength. O wondeilul is it, Gotama ! 
O wonderful is it, Gotama ! It is as if, O Gotama, one were 
to set up that which was overturned; or were to disclose 
that which was hidden ; or were to point out the way to a 
lost traveller ; or were to carrj' a lamj) into a dark place, that 
they wko kid e 3 'cs might see forms. Even so has Gotama 
expounded the Doctrine in manj' different waj's. I betake 
myself to Gotama for refuge, to the Do(.trine, and to tlie Con- 
gregation of the j)riests. Let Gotama j-eceive me who have 
Itetaken mjself to him for refuge, and accept me as a disciple 
from tliis da^’ forth as long as life shall last.” 

The Agt,'i-Tact'haf;otta Sermon. 


§ 14. KING MILINDA AND NAGASF.NA COME TO AN 
UNDEKSTANDING. 

Translated from the Miliiidapai'ilia (’ 26 ^-). 

Said the king, “ Ilhantu Niigasena, will aou converse with 
me?” 

“Your majesty, if j'ou will convci’se with me as the wise 
converee, I will ; but if you convei-se with me as kings con- 
verse, I will not.” 

“ Bhante Niigasena, how' do the wise converst' ? ” 

“Your majesty, when tlie wise converse, whether they 
become entangled by ihcir opponents' arguments or extricate 
themselves, whether thej- or their opponents are convicted of 
error, whether their owni su{Xjriority or that of their opponents 
is established, nothing in all this can make them angry. Thus, 
your majesty, do the w'i,se converse.” 

“ And how, bhante, do kings converse ? ” 

“ Your maje.sty, wken kings converse, tliey advance a pro- 
position, and Avhoever oj)pose.s it, they^ order hi.s punishment. 
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saying,** Punish this fellow I ’ Thus, your majesty, do kings 
conveme.” 

*‘ Bhante, 1 will converse as the wise converse, not as 
kings do. Let your worship converse in all confidence. Let 
your worship converse as unrestrainedly as if with a priest or 
a novice or a lay disciple or a keeper of tiie monastery grounds. 
Be not afraid I ” 

“ Very well, your majesty,” said the elder in assent. 


§ 15. THERE IS NO EGO. 

§ 15 a. — Translated from the Millndapanha (25^). 

Then drew near Milinda the king to where the venerable 
Nagasena was; and having drawn near, he greeted the ven- 
erable Nagasena ; and having passed the comifiiments of 
friendship and civility, he sat down respectfully at one side. 
And the venerable Nagasena returned the greeting ; by which, 
verily, he won the heart of king Milinda. 

And Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena as 
follows : — 

“How is your reverence called? Bhante, what is your 
name ? ” 

“Your majesty, I am called Nagasena; my fellow-priests, 
your majesty, addi-ess me as Nagasena : but Avhether parents 
give one the name Nagasena, or Surasena, or Vlrasena, or 
Slliasena, it is, nevertheless, your majesty, but a way of 
counting, a term, an appellation, a convenient designation, a 
mere name, this Nagasena; for there is no Ego here to be 
found.” 

Then said Milinda the king, — 

“ Listen to me, my lords, ye five humlred Yonakas, and ye 
eighty thousand jiriests! Nagasena here saj'sthus: ‘There 
is no Ego here to be found.’ Is it possible, pray, for me to 
assent to wlvat he saj's?” 

And Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena as 
follows : — 
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“ Bhante Nagasena, if there is no Ego to be fonnd, who 
is it then furnishes you priests with the priestly requisites, 
— robes, food, bedding, and medicine, the reliance of the 
sick ? who is it makes use of the same ? who is it keeps the 
precepts ? who is it applies himself to meditation ? who is it 
realizes the Paths, the Fruits, and Nirvana ? who is it destroys 
life ? who is it takes what is not given him ? who is it com- 
mits immorality ? who is it tells lies ? who is it drinks intoxi- 
cating liquor ? Avho is it commits the five crimes that constitute 
‘ proximate karma ’ ? ^ In that c;ise, there is no merit ; there 
is no demerit ; there is no one w’ho does or causes to be done 
meritorious or demeritorious deeds; neither good nor evil 
deeds can have any fruit or result. Bhante Niigasena, neither 
is he a murderer who kills a priest, nor can you priests, bhante 
Nagasena, have any teacher, preceptor, or oj-dination. Wlien 
you say, ‘My fellow-priests, your majesty, address me as Na- 
gasena,’ what then is this Nagivseua? Pray, bhante, is the 
hair of the head Niigasena?” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“ Is the hair of the body Nagasena ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, your maje.sty.” 

“Are nails . . . teeth . . . skin . . . flesh . . . sinews 

. . • bones . . , marrow of the bones . . . kidneys . . . lieart 

. . . liver . . . pleura . . . sjdeen . . . lungs . . . intes- 
tines . . . mesentery . . . stomach . . . faeces . . . bile . . . 

phlegm . . . pus . . . blood . . . sweat . . . fat . . . teara 
. , . Ijnnph . . . saliva . . . snot . . . synovial fluid . . . 
urine . . . brain of the head Nagasena? ” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

> Translated from the Surasaitgaha, as quoted in Trenckner’s note to 
this passage : 

“ By proximate tarma is meant karma that ripens in the next exist- 
ence. To show what this is, I [the autlior of the Sarasaiigaha] give the 
following passage from the Atthanasutta of the first book of the Angut- 
tara-Niktya : — ‘ It is an impossibility, O priests, the case can never occur, 
that an individual imbued with the correct doctrine should deprive his 
mother of life, should deprive his father of life, should deprive a saint of 
life, should in a revengeful spirit cause a bloody wound to a TathJgata, 
should cause a schism in the church. This is ati impossibility.’ ” 
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“la now, litbante, form Nagasena?” 

“Kay, Teiily, your majesty.” 

“Is sensation Nagasena?” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is perception Nagasena?” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“ Are the predispositions Nagasena ? ” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“ Is consciousness Nagasena?” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are, then, bhante, form, sensation, perception, the pre- 
dispositions, and consciousness unitedly Nagasena?” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“la it, then, bhante, somediing besides form, sensation, 
perception, the predispositions, and consciousness, which is 
Nagasena? ” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“llhantc, although I question you very closely, I fail to 
discover any Nagasena. Verily, now, bhante, Nagasena is a 
mere empty sound. What Nagasena is there here ? Bhante, 
you speak a falsehood, a lie : there Is no Nagasena.” 

Then the venerable Nagasena spoke to Milinda the king 
as follows ; — 

“ Your majesty, you are a delicate prince, an exceedingly 
delicate ]jrince ; and if, your majesty, you walk in the middle 
of the day on hot sandy ground, and yon tread on rough grit, 
gravel, and sand, your feet liecome sore, your body tired, the 
mind is oppressed, and the body-consciousness suffers. Pray, 
did you come afoot, or riding ? ” 

“ Bhante, I do not go afoot : I came in a cluriot.” 

“ Y our majesty, if you came in a chariot, declare to me 
tlie chariot. Pr,ay, your majesty, is the pole the chariot?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is the axle the chariot ? ” 

“Nay, veril}’-, bhante.” 

“ Arc the wheels the chariot? ” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is the chariot-body the chariot ? ” 
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“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the banner-staff the chariot?’* 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the yoke the chariot?” 

“Nay, veiily, bhante.” 

“ Are the reins the chariot ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is the goading-stick the chariot ? ” 

‘'■Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Piny, your majesty, are pole, axle, wheels, cliariot-body, 
banner-staff, yoke, reins, and goad unitedly the chariot ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is it, then, your majesty, something else besides i>ole, 
axle, wheels, chariot-1 >ody, banner-staff, yoke, reins, and goad 
which is the chariot ? ” 

“ Nay, verUy, bhante.” 

“ Your majesty, although I question you very closely, I 
fail to discover any chariot. Verily now, your majesty, the 
word chariot is a mere empty ROun<l. What chariot is there 
here? Your majesty, you speak a falsehood, a lie : there is 
no chariot. Y’our majesty, you are the chief king in all the 
continent of India ; of whom are you afraid that you speak a 
lie? Listen to me, my lords, ye live hundred Yonakius, and 
ye eighty thousand priests ! Milinda the king here .says 
thus: ‘I came in a chariot;’ and being reciuested, ‘Your 
majesty, if you came in a chariot, declare to me tlio chariot,’ 
he fails to produce any chariot. Ls it possible, pray, for me 
to assent to what he says ? ” 

When he had thus spoken, the five hundr-ed Yonakas 
applauded the venerable Nagasena and spoke to Milinda the 
king as follows : — 

“ Now, your majesty, answer, if you can.” 

Then Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena 
as follows : — 

“Bhante Nagasena, I .speak no lie : the word ‘chariot’ is 
but a way of counting, term, appellation, convenient desig- 
nation, and name for pole, axle, wheels, chariotrbody, and 
banner-staff.” 
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« TlwurbtJghly well, your majesty, do you understand a 
chariot. In exactly the same way, your majesly, in respect of 
me, NSlgasena is bat a way of counting, term, appellation, 
convenient designation, mere name for the hair of my head, 
hair of my body . . • brain of the head, form, sensation, percep* 
tion, the predispositions, and consciousness. But in the abso- 
lute sense there is no Ego here to be found. And the priestess 
Vajira, your majesty, said as follows in the presence of The 
Blessed One : — 

“ ‘ Even as the word of “ chariot ” means 
That members join to frame a whole ; 

So when the Groujjs appear to view, 

We use the phrase, “A living being.’”'” 

“It is wonderful, bhante Nagasena! It is marvellous, 
bhante Niigiisena I Brilliant and prompt is the wit of your 
replies. If The Buddlia were alive, he would applaud. Well 
done, well done, Nagasena! Brilliant and prompt is the wit 
of your replies.” 

§ 15 J. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap, x^dii.). 

Just as the word “cliariot” is but a mode of expression 
for axle, wheels, chariot-body, pole, and otlier constituent 
members, idaced in a certain relation to each other, but when 
we come to examine the raemlrers one by one. we discover that 
in the ab-solute sense there is no chariot ; and just as the word 
“ house ” is but a mode of expression for wood and other con- 
stituents of a house, surrounding space in a certain relation, 
but in the absolute sense there is no house ; and just as the 
word “ fist ” is but a mode of expression for the fingers, the 
thumb, etc,, in a certain relation ; and the word “ lute ” for 
the body of the lute, strings, etc. ; “ army ” for elephants, 
horses, etc. ; “ city ” for fortifications, houses, gates, etc. ; 
“ tree ’’ for trunk, branches, foliage, etc., in a certain relation, 
but when we come to examine the parts one by one, we dis- 
cover that in the absolute sense there is no tree ; in exactly 
the same way the words “living entity” and “Ego” are but 


’ That is, “ a living entity." 
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a mode of expression for the presence of the five attachment 
groups, but when we come to examine the elements of being 
one b^one, we discover that in the absolute sense there is no 
liviplf entity there to form a basis for such figments as “ I 
apf,” or “ I ” ; in otlier words, that in the absolute sense there 
is only name and form. The insight of him who perceives 
this is called knowledge of the truth. 

He, however, who abandons tliis knowledge of the truth 
and l^lieves in a living entity must assume either that this liv- 
ing entity will perish or that it will not perish. If he assume 
that it wiU not perish, he falls into the heresy of the persist- 
ence of existences; or if he f^sume that it will perish, he 
falls into that of the annihilation of exi.stences. And why do 
I say so ? Because, just as sour cream has milk as its ante- 
cedent, so nothing here exists but what has its own ante- 
cedents.^ To say, “The living entity pemist.s,” is to fall 
short of the truth; to say, “It is annihilated,” is to outrun 
the truth. Therefore has The Blessed One sai<l : — 

“ There are two heresies, 0 prie.sts, which possess both 
gods and men, by which some fall short of the truth, and 
some outrun the truth ; but the intelligent kiunv the truth. 

“ And how, O priests, do some fall short of the ti'Uth ? 

“ O priests, gods and men delight in existence, take 
pleasure in existence, rejoice in existence, so that u hen the 
Doctrine for the ccs.sation of existence is ]>reachcd to them, 
their minds do not leai» toward it, are not favorably disposed 
toward it, do not rest in it, do not adojit it. 

“ Thus, O priests, do some fall short of the truth. 

“And how, O priests, do some outrun the truth ? 

“Some are distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe exist- 
ence, and welcome the thought of non-existence, saying, ‘ See 
here I When they say that on the dissolution of tin; Ixjdv this 
Ego is annihilated, perishes, and docs not exist after death, 
that is good, that is excellent, that is as it should be.’ 

“ Tims, O priests, do some outrun the truth. 

“And how, 0 priests, do the intelligent know the 
truth? 


* See pages 239-40. 
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t^We may have, O priesta, a priest who knows things as 
they really are, and knowing things as they really are, he is 
on the road to aversion for things, to absence of passion for 
them, and to cessation from them. 

. “ Thus, O priests, do the intelligent know the truth.” 

§ 15 c. — Translated from the MahSrNidana-Sutta (256^) of the Dighsr 

Nik&ya. 

“ In regard to the Ego, Ananda, what are the views held 
concerning it? 

“ In regard to the Ego, Ananda, eitlier one holds the view 
that sensation is the Ego, saying, * Sensation is my Ego ; ’ 

“ Or, in regard to the Ego, Ananda, one holds the view, 
‘Verily, sensation is not my Ego; my Ego has no sen- 
sation ; ’ 

“ Or, in regard to tlie Ego, Ananda, one holds the view, 
‘ Verily, neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have 
no sensation. My Ego has sensation ; my Ego possesses the 
faculty of sensation.’ ^ 

“In tlie above ca.se, Luanda, where it is said, ‘Sensation 
is my Ego,’ reply should Ije made as follows : ‘ Brother, there 
are tlu-ee sensations : the pleasant sensation, the unpleasant 
sensation, and tlie indifferent sensation. Which of these three 
sensatifms do 3 on hold to be the Ego ? ’ 

“ Whenever, Ananda, a person experiences a pleasant sen- 
sation, he doe.s not at the same time experience an unpleasant 
sensation, nor does he experience an indifferent sensation; 
onlj* the pleasant sensation does he then feel. Whenever, 
Anainhi, a person experiences an unpleasant sensation, he 
does not at the same time experience a pleasant sensation, 
nor docs ho experience an indifferent sensation ; only the un- 

1 From the conimentary on the Maiia-Xidana-Sutta, Providence 
Manuscript, folio gkau. h, lines 4 and 5: — Sennation is my Ego gives the 
heresy of individuality as based on the sensation-group ; My Ego has no 
sensation, as based on the form-group ; and My Ego has sensation ; my 
Ego possesses a faculty of sensation, as based on the perception-group, 
the precli.sposition-group, and the consciousness-group. For these three 
groups have sensation through union with sensation, and possess a faculty 
of sensation on account of the inseparability of this union. 
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pleasant sensation does he then feel. Whenever, Ananda, a 
person experiences an indifferent sensation, he does not at the 
same time experience a pleasant sensation, nor does he expe- 
rience an unpleasant sensation ; only the indifferent sensation 
does he then feel. 

“Now jjleasant sensations, Ananda, are transitory, are 
due to causes, originate by dependence, and are subject to 
decay, disappearance, effacement, and cessation ; and un- 
pleasant sensations, Ananda, are transitory, are due to causes, 
originate by dependence, and are subject to decaj', disajipear- 
ance, effacement, and cessation; and indifferent sensations, 
Ananda, are transitory, are due to causes, originate by de- 
pendence, and are subject to deca}', disaj)pearancc, effacement, 
and cessation. While this irerson is exi>eriencing a jJeasant 
sensation, he thinks, ‘ This is my Ego.’ And after tlie cessa- 
tion of this same pleasant sensation, he tliinks, ‘ Aly Ego has 
passed away.’ While lie is experiencing an unj Peasant sensa- 
tion, he thinks, ‘ Ttiis is my Ego.’ An<l after tlic cessation of 
this same unpleasant sensation, he thinks, ‘ My Ego lias pa.ssed 
away.’ And while he is experiencing an indifferent sensa- 
tion, he thinks, ‘ This is my Ego.’ And after tlic cessation of 
tliis same indifferent seiLsation, he thinks, ‘ My Ego lias jiassed 
away.’ So that he who says, ‘ Sensation is my Ego,’ holds 
the view that even during his lifetime his Ego Ls transitory, 
that it is pleasant, unjileasaut, or mixed, and tliat it is subject 
to rise and disapiiearance. 

“Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 

‘ Sensation is my Ego.’ 

“ In the above case, Ananda, where it is said, ‘ Verily sen- 
sation is not my Ego ; my Ego has no .sensation.’ r(;jily .should 
be made as follows : ‘ But, bnither, where there is no .sensa- 
tion, is there any “ I am ” ? ’ ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 
‘Verily, sensation is not my Ego; my Ego has no sensation,’ 

“In the above case, Ananda, where it is .said, ‘Verily, 
neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Jlgo have no sensa- 
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taon. My Ego has sensation ; my Ego possesses the facnliy 
of sensation,’ reply should be made as follows ; ‘ Suppose, 
brother, that utterly and completely, and without remainder, 
all sensation were to cease — if there were nowhere any sen- 
sation, pray, would there be anything, after the cessatdou of 
sensation, of which it could be said, “ This am I ” ? ’ ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 
‘ Verily, neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have 
no sensation. My Ego has sensation ; my Ego possesses the 
faculty of sensation.’ 

“From the time, Ananda, a priest no longer holds the 
view tlmt sensation is the Ego, no longer holds the view that 
the Ego Inis no sensation, no longer holds the view that the 
Ego has sensation, possesses the faculty of sensation, he ceases 
to attach himself to any tiling in the world, and being free 
from attachment, he is never agitated, and being never agi- 
tated, he attains to Nirvana in his own person ; and he knows 
that rebirth is exhausted, that he lias lived the holy life, that 
he has done what it behooved him to do, and that he is no 
more for this world. 

“ Now it is impossible, Ananda, that to a mind so freed 
a priest should attribute the heresy that the saint exists after 
death, or that the saint does not exist after deatli, or tliat the 
saint botli exists and does not exist after death, or that the 
saint neither exists nor does not exist after death. 

“And why do I say so? 

“ Because, Anaiula, after a priest has been freed by 
a thoiougli coiuprehension of aflinnation and affirmation’s 
range, of predication and predication’s range, of declaration 
and declaratioji’s range, of knowledge and knowledge’s field 
of action, of rebirth and what rebirth affects, it is impossible 
for liiin to attribute such a heretical lack of knowledge and 
perception to a priest similarly freed.” 
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§ 15 (i. — Translated from the Samyutta-NikSya (xzii. 85^). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion the venerable Sariputta was dwell- 
ing at Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapiii^ka’s 
Park. 

Now at that time the following wicked heresy had sprung 
up in the m in d of a priest named Yamaka: “Thus do I 
understand the doctrine taught by The Blessed One, that 
on the dissolution of the body the priest wlio has lost all 
depravity is anniliilated, peiishes, and does not exist after 
death.” 

And a number of priests heard the report : “ The follow- 
ing wicked heresy has siirung up in the mind of a priest 
named Yamaka : ‘ Thus do I understand the doctrine taught 
by The Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death.’ ” 

Then drew near these priests to where the venerable 
Yamaka was; and having drawn near, tliey grtjcted the A cn- 
erable Yamaka; and having passed the compliments of 
friendship and civility, they sat down respectfully at one 
side. And seated respectfully at one side, these ])riests .spoke 
to tire venerable Yamaka us follows; “Is the re])ort true, 
brother Yamaka, that the following wicked heresy has s])ruug 
up in your mind : ‘ Thus do I irndersUind the doctrine tmght 
by The Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“ Even so, brethren, do I understand the doctriiUi taught 
by The Blessed Orre, that on the dissolution of th(; body the 
saint w'ho has lost all dejrravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death.” 

“Say not so, brother Yamaka. Do not traduce The 
Blessed One ; for it i.s not well to traduce The Blessed One. 
The Blessed One Avould never say that on the dissolution of 
the body the saint who has lf»st all depravity is anniliilated, 
perishes, and does not exist after deatli.” 
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Nevertheless, in spite of all these priests could say, the yen* 
eiable Yamaka persisted obstinately to adhere to his pestifeiv 
ous delusion ; “ Thus do I understand the doctrine taught by 
The Blessed One, tiiat on the dissolution of the body the 
priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death.” 

And when these priests found themselves unable to detach 
the venerable Yamaka from this wicked heresy, then these 
priests arose from their seats and drew near to where the 
venerable Siiriputta was. And having drawn near they spoke 
to the venerable Sariputta as follows : — 

“Brother Sariputta, tlie following wicked heresy has 
sprung up in the mind of a priest named Yamaka; ‘Thus do 
I understand the doctrine taught by The Blessed One, that 
on the dissolution of the body the priest who has lost all 
depravity is anniliilated, perishes, and does not exist after 
death.’ Pray, let the venerable Sariputta be so kind as to 
draw near to where the priest Yamaka is.” 

And the venerable Sariputta consented by his silence. 

Then the venerable Sariputta in the evening of the day 
arose from meditation, and drew near to where the venerable 
Yamaka Avas; and having drawn near, he greeted the vener- 
able Yamaka ; and liaving passed the compliments of friend- 
ship and ciA'ilily, he sat doAATi respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, the A-enerable Sariputta spoke 
to the venerable Yamaka as folloA\*s : “ Is the report true, 
brother Yamaka, that the folloAving wicked heresy has sprung 
up in your mind : ‘ Thus do I understand the doctrine taught 
by The Blc.ssed One, that on tlie dissolution of the body the 
priest Avho has lost all depitiA’ity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“ Even so, brother, do I understand the doctrine taught by 
The Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
priest Avho has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death.” 

“ What think you, brother Y’amaka ? Is form permanent, 
or transitory ? ” 

“ It is transitory, brother.” 
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“ And that which is transitory — is it fivil, or is it good?” 

“ It is evil, brother.” 

“ And that which is transitory, evil, and liable to change 

— is it possible to say of it : ‘ This is mine ; this am I ; this is 
my Ego’?’?' 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Is feensation . . . perception . . . the predispositions 
. . . consciousness permanent, or transitory?” 

“ it is transitory, brother.” 

“ And that which is transitory — is it evil, or is it good? ” 

“ It is evn, brother.” 

“ And tliat which is transitory, evil, and liable to change 

— is it possible to say of it : *■ This is mine ; tins am I ; this is 
my Ego’?” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ Accordingly, brother Yaraaka, as respects all foi-m what- 
soever, past, future, or present, be it sul)j(H'tive or existing 
outside, gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, the 
correct view in the light of the highest knowledge i.s as 
follows : ‘ This is not mine ; tliis am I not ; this is not my 
Ego.’ 

“As respects all sensation whatsoever, ... as respects 
all perception whatsoever, ... as respects all ])redisi)ositions 
whatsoever, ... as respects all consciousness wliatsoevor, 
past, future, or present, be it subjective or existing outside, 
gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or luiar, the correct view 
in the light of the highest knowdedge is as follows : ‘ 'J'his is 
not mine ; this am I not ; this is not m3’ Ego.’ 

“ Perceiving this, brother Yamaka, the learned and noble 
disciple conceives an aversion for form, conceives an aversion 
for sensation, conceives an aversion for perccihion, conceives 
an aversion for the predispositions, conceives an aversion for 
consciousness. And in conceirdng this aversion he becomes 
divested of passion, and by the alienee of passion he becomes 
free, and when he is free he becomes aware that he is free ; 
and he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he has lived the 
holy life, that he has done what it behooved liim to do, and 
that he is no more for this world. 
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jon, brother Yacoaka? Do yott eonsider 
form as the saint? ” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

Do you consider sensation . . . perception . . . the pre- 
dispositions . . . consciousness as the saint?” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ What think you, brother Yamaka? Do you consider the 
saint as comprised in form ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider the saint as distinct from form?” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ Do you consider the saint as comprised in sensation ? . . . 
as distinct from sensation ? ... as comprised in perception ? 
. . . as distinct from perception? ... as comprised in the 
predispositions? ... as distinct from the predispositions? 
... as comprised in consciousness ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider the saint as distinct from conscious- 
ness ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? Are form, sensar 
tion, perception, the predispositions, and consciousness uni- 
tedly the saint?” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? Do you consider 
the saint as a something having no form, sensation, percep- 
tion, predispositions, or consciousness ? ” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ Considering now, brother Yamaka. that you fail to make 
out and estaldish the existence of tlie saint in the present life, 
is it reasonable for you to say : ‘ Thus do I understand the 
doctrine taught by The Blessed One, that on the dissolution 
of the body the priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, 
perishes, and does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“ Brother Sariputta, it was becatise of my ignorance that 
I held tliis wicked heresy ; but now that I have listened to 
the doctrinal instruction of the venerable Sariputta, I have 
abandoned that wicked heresy and acquired the true doc- 
trine.” 
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^ But if otiiers were to yoU) brother Yainaka, as fol> 
lows : ‘ Brother Yamaka, the priest who is a saint and has lost 
aB depravity, what becomes of him on the dissolution of the 
body, after death?’ what would you reply, brother Yamaka, 
if you were asked that question ? ” 

“ Brother, if others were to ask me as follows : ‘ Brother 
Yamaka, the priest who is a saint and has lost all depravity, 
what becomes of him on the dissolution of the body, after 
death ? ’ I would reply, brother, as follows, if I were asked 
that question : ‘ Brethien, the form was transitory, and that 
which was transitory was evil, and that which was evil has 
ceased and disappeared. The sensation . . . perception . . . 
predispositions . . . consciousness was transitory, and that 
which was transitory was evil, and that w'liich was evil has 
ceased and disappeared.’ Thus would I reply, bi’other, if I 
were asked that question.” 

“ Well said ! well said ! brother Yamaka. Come now, 
brother Yamaka, I will give you an illustration that you may 
still better comprehend this matter. 

“ Suppose, brother Yamaka, there were a householder, or 
a son of a householder, rich, wealthy, and afllueiit, and thor- 
oughly well guarded, and some man were to become un- 
friendly, inimical, and hostile to him, and wer e to wish to kill 
him. And suppose it were to occur to this man as follows : 

‘ This householder, or son of a householder, is rich, wealtliy, 
and affluent, and thoroughly well-guarded. It Avould not be 
easy to kill him by violence. What if now I wore to ingra- 
tiate myself with him and then kill him.’ And suppose he 
were to draw near to that householder, or son of a house- 
holder, and say as follows : ‘ Lord, I would fain enter your 
service.’ And suppose the householder, or son of a house- 
holder, were to admit him into liis service ; and the man were 
to he his servant, rising before him and retiring after him, 
willing and obliging and pleasant-spoken. And 8upi)OSe the 
householder, or son of a householder, were to treat him as a 
Mend, were to treat him as a comrade, and repose confidence 
in him. And suppose then, brother, that when that man 
judged that the householder, or son of a householder, had 
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emae secluded spot and kill him with a sharp weapon. 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? When that man 
drew near to that householder, or son of a householder, and 
said as follows : * Lord, I would fain enter your service,’ was 
he not a murderer, though not recognized as such ? 

“ And also when he was his servant, rising before him and 
retiring after him, willing and obliging and pleasant-spoken, 
was he not a murderer, though not recognized as such? 

“ And also when he got him into a secluded spot and 
killed him with a sharp weapon, was he not a murderer, 
though not recognized as such?” 

“ Even so, brother.” 

“ In exactly the same way, brother, the ignorant, uncon- 
verted man, who is not a follower of noble disciples, not 
conversant with the Noble Doctrine, not disciplined in the 
Noble Doctrine, not a follower of good people, not conver- 
sant with the Doctrine held by good people, not trained in 
the Doctrine held by good people, not disciplined in the Doc- 
trine held by good people, considers form in the light of an 
Ego — either the Ego as possessing form, or form as com- 
prised in the Ego, or the Ego as comprised in form. Con- 
sidera sensation . . . perception . . . the predispositions . . . 
consciousness in the light of an Ego — either the Ego as 
possessing consciousness, or consciousness as compiised in the 
Ego, or the Ego as comprised in consciousness. 

“ He does not recognize the fact that form is transito- 
ry. He docs not recognize the fact that sensation . . . percep- 
tion . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness is transitory. 

“He does not recognize the fact that form . . . sensa- 
tion . . . perception . . . the predispositions . . . conscious- 
ness is evil. 

“He does not recognize the fact that form . . . sensa- 
tion . . . perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness 
is not an Ego. 

“He does not recognize the fact that form . . . smisa- 
tiou . . . perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness 
is due to causes. 
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He does not recognize i^e &ct that form > < ^ mosa* 
ti<ni . . . perception . . . the predi^ositions • • . consciousness 
is a murderer.. 

*<And he seeks after form, attaches himself to it, and 
TTiakfia the affirmation that it is his Ego. And he seeks after 
sensation, . . . perception, . . . the predispositions, . . . con- 
sciousness, attaches himself to it, and makes the affirmation 
that it is his Ego. And these five attachment-groups, sought 
after and become attached, long inure to his detriment and 
misery. 

“But the learned and noble disciple, brother, who is 
a follower of noble disciples, conveisant with the Noble 
Doctrine, disciplined in the Noble Doctrine, a follower of 
good people, conversant with the Doctrine held by good peo- 
ple, disciplined in the Doctrine held by good people, does not 
consider form in the light of an Ego — neither the Ego as 
possessing ;form, nor form as comprised in the Ego, nor the 
Ego as comprised in form. Does not consider sensation . . . 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness in the 
light of an Ego — neither the Ego as possessing consciousness, 
nor consciousness as comprised in the Ego, nor the Ego as 
comprised in consciousness. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation , . . 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness is 
transitory. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation . . . 
perception . . . the preclisi)ositions . . . consciousness is 
evil. 

“He recognizes the fact tliat form . . . sensation . . . 
perception . . , the predispositions . . . consciousness is not 
an Ego. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation . . . 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness is due 
to causes. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation . . . 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness is a 
murderer. 

“ And he does not seek after form, . . . sensation, . . . 
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p^x^ption, . , . the prediepoi^aBS, . . . conscioneness, nor 
attach hunself to it, nor make the affirmation, that it is hie 
Ego. And these five attachmentrgroups, not sought after 
,and not become attached, long inure to his welfare andl 
happiness.” 

“Even so, brother Sariputta, is it with those venerable 
persons who have for co-religionists such compassionate and 
benevolent exhorters and instructors as you. And now 
that I have listened to the doctrinal instruction of the ven- 
erable Sariputta my mind has lost all attachment and become 
released from the depravities.” 

Thus spake the venerable Sariputta, and, delighted, the 
venerable Yamaka applauded the speech of the venerable 
Sariputta. 

§ 15 «. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap- xxi.). 

He grasps tlie foui’fold emptiness disclosed in the words : 

“ I am nowhere a somewhatness for any one, and nowhere for 
me is there a somewhatness of any one.” And how? 

I am nowhere: — He sees that he has no Ego any- 
where. 

A somewhatness^ for any one : — He sees that he has no 
Ego to bring forward to be a somewhatness for any one else. 
The sense is, he sees that he has none to bring forward to 
play the r31e of a brother, or of a friend, or of a follower. 

And nowhere for me: — Here we must disregard for the 
present the wortls “/or me,” and the sense then is, he sees that 
nowhere has any one an Ego. 

Is there a somewhatness of any <me : — We must now bring 
in the words “/or me” and understand a somewhatness in 
any role assumed towards himself. He sees that no one has 
any Ego to Ije a somewhatness to him. The sense is, he sees 
that no one else has an Ego to bring forward to be a some- 
whatness in any r&le, either of a brotlier, or of a friend, or of 
a follower. 

Thus, inasmuch as he sees that there is no Eg6 anywhere, 

* That is, Bomethingneas, the opposite of nothingness. 
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and that he has none to bring forward to be a somewhatness 
to any one else, and that no one else has an Ego to bring for- 
ward to be a somewhatness to himself, he has grasped the 
fourfold emptiness. 

§ 15/. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvi.). 

Therefore has it been said as follows : — 

“ Misery only doth exist, none miserable. 

No doer is there j naught save the deed is found. 

Nirvana is, but not the man who seeks it. 

The Path exists, but not the traveler on it.” 


§ 16. ALL SIGNS OF AN EGO ARE ABSENT. 

Translated from the Maha-Vagga (i. 6'®). 

Then The Blessed One addressed the band of five 
priests : — 

“ Form, O priests, is not an Ego. For if now, 0 priests, 
this form were an Ego, then would not this form tend towards 
destruction, and it would te possible to say of form, ‘ Let my 
form be this way ; let not my form be tliat way ! ’ But inas- 
much, O priests, as form is not an Ego, therefore does form 
tend towards destruction, and it is not jjossible to say of form, 
‘ Let my form be this way ; let not my form be that way ! ’ 
y “ Sensation . . . perception . . . the predispositions . . . 
cbls^ciousness, is not an Ego. For if now', O priests, this con- 
sciousness were an Ego, then would not this consciousness 
tend towards destruction, and it would be possible to say of 
conscioushess, ‘Let my consciousness Ikj this w'ay; let not my 
consciousness be that way! ’ But inasmucli, 0 priests, as con- 
sciousness is not an Ego, therefore does consciousness tend 
towards destruction, and it is not possible to say of conscious- 
ness, ‘^t my consciousness be this way; let not my con- 
sciou^ess be that way ! ’ 

“iWhat think you, O priests? Is form permanent, or 
tran^toiy? ” 
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** It k transitoiy, Rereread Sir.” 

“ And that which is tranatoiy — is it evil, or is it good?” 

“ It is erd, Reverend Sir.” 

“ And that which is transitory, evil, and liable to change 

— is it possible to say of it : ‘ This is mine ; this am I ; this 
is my Ego ’ ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“Is sensation . . . perception . . . the predispositions 
. . . consciousness, permanent, or transitory?” 

“ It is transitory, Reverend Sir.” 

“And that which is transitory — is it evil, or is it good?” 

“ It is evil, Reverend Sir.” 

“And that which is transitory, evil, and liable to change 

— is it possible to say of it : ‘ This is mine ; this am I ; this 
is my Ego ’ ? ” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, O priests, as respects all form whatsoever, 
past, future, or present, be it subjective or existing outside, 
gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, the correct view 
in the light of the highest knowledge is as foUows : ‘ This is 
not mine ; this am I not ; this is not my Ego.’ 

“ As respects all sensation whatsoever ... as respects all 
perception whatsoever ... as respects all predispositions 
whatsoever ... as respects ail consciousness wliatsoever, 
past, future, or present, bo it subjective or existing outside, 
gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, the correct view 
in the light of the liighest knowledge is as follows : ‘ This is 
not mine ; tliis am I not ; tliis is not my Ego.’ 

“ Perceiving this, O priests, the learned and noble disciple 
conceives an aversion for form, conceives an aversion for 
sensation, conceives an aversion for perception, conceives an 
aversion for the predispositions, conceives an aversion for 
consciousness. And in conceiving this aversion he becomes 
divested of passion, and by the absence of passion he becomes 
free, and when he is free he becomes aware that he is free ; 
and he knows that rebirth is exhausted, thdt he has lived the 
holy life, that he has done what it behooved him to do, and 
that he is no more for this world.” 
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Thus spake The Blessed One, and the delighted band of 
£re priests applauded the speech of The Blessed One. Now 
while this exposition was being delivered, the xoinds of the 
five priests became free from attachment and delivered from 
the depravities. 

Now at that time there were six saints in the world. 


§ 17. NO CONTINUOUS PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

§ 17 a. — Translated from tlie Milindapanlia (lO^). 

“Bhante Nagasena,” said tlic king, “is a person when 
just born that jierson himself, or is he some one else ? ” 

“ He is neither that penson,” said the elder, “ nor is he 
some one else.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ What do you say to this, your majesty ? When you 
were a young, tender, weakly infant lying on your hack, was 
that your present grown-up self ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, hhante. The young, tender, weakly infant 
lying on its hack was one poison, and my present grown-up 
self is anotlier person.” 

“ If that is the case, your raajest}-, there can he no such 
thing as a mother, or a father, or a teacher, or an educated 
man, or a righteous man, or a wise man. Pray, your majesty, 
is the mother of the Jralala ^ one jierson, the mother of the 
ahbuda ^ another person, the motlier of the pesi ^ arif)tlier jwjr- 
son, the mother of the ghana * another j)erson, the mother of 
the little child another person, and the mother of the grown- 
up man another person ? Is it one person who is a student, 
and another person who has finished his education ? Is it one 
person who commits a crime, and another person whose hands 
and feet are cut off ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante. But what, bhante, would you reply 
to these questions ? ” 

Said the elder, “ It was I, your majesty, who was a young, 
* Various stages of the embryo. 
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tender weaMy iniacti; lying 'm back^ and it is I wbb ani 
novgrown up. It is through, their connection mth the em> 
bryonic body that all these different periods are unidedL” 

“Give an Ulustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, a man were to light a li^t ; — 
would it shine all night? ” 

“ Assuredly, bhante, it would shine aU night.” 

“ Pray, your majesty, is the flame of the first watch the 
same as the flame of the middle watch?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is the flame of the middle watch the same as the flame of 
the last watch ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Pmy, then, your majesty, was there one light m the first 
watch, another light in the middle watch, and a third light in 
the last watch ? ” 

“Nay, verily, bhante. Through connection with that 
first light there was light all night.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, do the elements 
of being join one another in serial succession ; one element 
perishes, another arises, succeeding each other as it were 
instantaneously. Therefore neither as the same nor as a 
different person do you anive at your latest aggregation of 
consciousnesses.” 

“ Give another illustiution.” 

“ It is as if, youi’ majesty, new milk were to change in 
process of time into soiu’ cream, and from sour cream into 
fresh butter, and from fresh butter into clarified butter. And 
if any one, your majesty, were to say that the sour cream, 
the fresh butter, and the clarified butter were each of them 
the very milk itself — now would he say well, if he were to 
say so ? ” 

“Nay, verily, bhante. They came into being through 
connection with that milk.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, do the elements 
of being join one another in serial succession : one element 
perishes, another arises, succeeding each other as it were 
instantaneously. Therefore neither as the same nor as a 
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difiezent person do you anive at your latest agg^gation ci 
conseiousnesses.’' 

^ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


§ 17 & — Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. viiL). 

Strictly speaking, the duration of the life of a living being 
is exceedingly brief, lasting only while a thought lasts. Just 
as a chariot-wheel in rolling rolls only at one point of the tire, 
and in resting rests only at one point ; in exactly the same 
way, the life of a living being lasts only for the period of one 
thought. As soon as that thought has ceased the being is said 
to have ceased. As it has been said : — 

“ The being of a past moment of thought has lived, but 
does not live, nor wiU it live. 

“ The being of a future moment of thought will live, but 
has not lived, nor does it live. 

“ The being of the present moment of thought does live, 
but has not lived, nor will it live.” 


§ 18. THE BUND LESS PERMANENT THAN 
THE BODY. 

Translated from the Saniyutta-Xikaya (xii. 02*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dAvelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anatha])mdika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the 2>riests. 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One simke as follows : — 

“ Even the ignorant, unconverted man, O irriests, may con- 
ceive an aversion for this body wliich is composed of the four 
elements, may divest him-self of passion for it, and attain 
to freedom from it. And why do I say so ? Because, O 
priests, the increase and the wasting away of this body which 
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is eoioposed of the four elemeiitB aie^ evident, and. the vraj in 
which it ia obtained and afterwards laid away again.^ There* 
fore here the ignorant, nnconverted man may conceive aver* 
sion, divest himself of passion, and attain to freedom. Bnt 
that, O priests, which is called mind, intellect, conscious* 
ness, — here the ignorant, unconverted man is not equal to 
conceiving aversion, is not equal to divesting himself of pas- 
sion, is not equal to attaining freedom. And why do I say 
so ? Because, O priests, from time immemorial the igno- 
rant, unconverted man has held, cherished, and affected the 
notion, ‘ This is mine ; this am I ; this is my Ego.’ There- 
fore here the ignorant, unconverted man is not equal to con- 
ceiving aversion, is not equal to divesting himself of passion, 
is not equal to attaining freedom. But it were better, O 
priests, if the ignorant, unconverted man regarded the body 
which is composed of the four elements as an Ego, rather than 
tlie mind. And why do I say so ? Because it is evident, O 
priests, that this body which is composed of the four elements 
lasts one year, lasts two years, lasts three years, lasts four 
years, lasts five years, lasts ten years, lasts twenty years, lasts 
thirty years, lasts forty years, lasts fifty years, lasts a hundred 
years, and even more. But that, O priests, which is called 
mind, intellect, consciousness, keeps up an incessant round 
by day and by night of perishing as one thing and springing 
up as another. 

“Here the learned and noble disciple, O priests, attenr 
lively considers Dependent Origination — Behold this exists 
when that exists, this originates fi’om the origination of the 
other ; this does not exist w'hen that does not exist, this ceases 
from the cessation of the other, O priests, a pleasant sensar 
tion originates in dependence on contact with pleasant ob- 
jects ; but when that contact with pleasant objects ceases, the 
feeling sprung from that contact, the pleasant sensation that 
originated in dependence on contact with pleasant objects 
ceases and comes to an end. O priests, an unpleasant sensa- 

' Yisuddhi-Magga, chap. xx. : By “ The way in which it is obtained’* 
is meant conceiption; by " The way in which it is laid away again” is 
meant death. 
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tion i . . an indifferent sensation originates in dependence on 
contact 'witti indifferent objects ; but when that contact witii 
indifferent objects ceases, tb.e feeling sprung from that con* 
tact, the indifferent sensation that originated in dependence 
on contact with indifferent objects ceases and comes to an 
end. 

“ Just as, O priests, heat comes into existence and flame 
into being from the friction and concussion of two sticks of 
wood, but on the separation and parting of these two sticks 
of wood the heat sprung from tliose two sticks of wood ceases 
and comes to an end : in exactly the same way, O priests, a 
pleasant sensation originates in de2)endence on contact with 
pleasant objects ; but when that contact with jjleasant objects 
ceases, the feeling sprung from that contact, the jJeaaant 
sensation that originated in dependence on contact with 
pleasant objects ceases and comes to an end. An unideasant 
sensation ... an indifferent sensation originates in dei)end- 
ence on contact witli indifferent objects ; but when that con- 
tact with indifferent objects ceases, the feeling 8 i)rung from 
that contact, the indifferent sensation that originated in de- 
pendence on contact Avith indifferent objects ceases and comes 
to an end. 

Perceiving this, O jn-iests, the learned and noble discijile 
conceives an aversion for contact, conceives an aversion for 
sensatifm, conceiA'es an aversion for ])erce2)tion, conceives an 
aversion for the predispositions, conceives an aversion for 
consciousness. And in conceiving this aversion he becomes 
divested of passion, and by the absence of 2)assion he becomes 
free, and AAdien he is free he becomes aware that he is free ; 
and he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that lie has lived 
the holy life, that he has done Avhat it behooved him to do, 
and that he is no more for this world. 
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§ 19. WHAT IS UNITY OB ONE ? 

Translated from the J&taka (ii.257**}, and constituting Birth^toiy 244. 

“ What he sees he does not vnsh for." Tbis was related 
by The Teacher while dwelling in Jetavana monastery, and 
it was concerning a certain wandering ascetic who tan 
away. 

It seems this ascetic had not found any one throughout 
the whole continent of India to refute his propositions ; and 
coming to Savatthi, he inquired, “ Who is able to debate with 
me ? ” On hearing it said, “ The Supreme Buddha is able,” 
he went to Jetavana monastery, surrounded by a crowd of 
people. There ho saw The Blessed One in the midst of the 
four classes of his disciples teaching them the Doctrine ; and 
he propounded to him his questions. 

Then The Teacher answered him, and in return asked, 
“What constitutes a unit?” And he, being unable to reply, 
rose up and ran away. 

And they of the assembly said, — 

“ Reverend Sir, you silenced the wandering ascetic with 
the question concerning the unit.” 

Said The Teacher, — 

“ Not now for the first time, O lay disciples, have I silenced 
him with the question concerning the unit ; formerly also did 
I do so.” 

So saying, he related the by-gone occurrence : — 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at 
Benares, the Future Buddha was bora in the family of a 
Brahman of that kingdom. When he was come of age, he 
renounced pleasures and adopted the life of a holy recluse, 
and dwelt for a long time in the Himalaya Mountains. And 
descending from the hills, he made his abode in a leaf-hut 
close by a market-village, at a bend of the Ganges. 

And a certain wandering ascetic who had not found any 
one throughout tlie whole continent of India to refute his pro* 
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positions, came to that market-Tillage, and inquired, ^ Xs titere 
any one here able to debate with me ? And hearing that 
the Future Buddha was able, he went to his dwelling-place, 
surrounded by a crowd of people, and greeting him politely, 
sat down. 

And the Future Buddha said to him, — 

“■ WiU you have a drink of Ganges water, fragrant with 
the scent of the forest?” 

Thereupon the wandering ascetic began volubly to debate, 
saying, — 

“ What is the Ganges ? Is the sand the Ganges ? Is the 
water the Ganges ? Is the hither bank the Ganges ? Is the 
further bank the Ganges ? ” 

But the Future Buddha said to him, — 

“ If you except the water, the sand, the hither bank, and 
the further bank, where can you find anj' Ganges ? ” 

The wandering ascetic was confounded, and rose up and 
ran away. 

When he was gone, the Future Buddha l)egan teaching 
the Doctrine to the assembly tliat was seated about, and spoke 
the following stanzas ; — 

“ What he sees he does not wish for. 

But something that he does not see ; 

Methinks that he will wander long, 

And what he wishes, not obtain. 

“ He is not pleased with what he gets ; 

No sooner gained, it meets his scorn. 

Insatiate are wishes all ! 

The wish-free, therefore, we adore ! ” 

Here; — 

What he sees: — The water etc. which he sees, he does not wish to 
regard as the Ganges. 

But something that he does not see : — But he wishes for a Ganges he 
does not see, for one abstracted from water etc. 

Methinks that he unit wander long : — Methinks thus : « This wander- 
ing ascetic, in his search for such a Ganges, will wander long ; or if, in 
the same manner as for this Ganges abstracted from water etc., he is in 
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in 13» round of rebirth.^ 

And what he toieket, not obtain : — Although he wander a hmg time^ 
he will not find such a Ganges or Ego as he is looking for. 

What he gett : — He is not pleased with the water, or the form etc., 
which he gets. 

No sooner gained, it meets his scorn: — Being thus not pleased with - 
what he gets, any longed-for success which he gains, this he scorns and 
despises, saying, “ What do I care for this 7” 

Insatiate are wishes all : — Wish or desire is insatiate, as it continually 
seeks for a fresh object which it scorns as soon as obtained. 

The wish-free, therefore, we adore: — Therefore we adore The Buddhas 
and all others who are free from wishea 

When The Teacher had given this instruction, he iden- 
tified the character in the Birth-Story: “The wandering 
ascetic of that existence was the wandering ascetic of this. 
The anchorite was I myself.” 

The Wish-free BirthrStoiy. 


§ 20. ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN BEING. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xiv.). 

According to their difference : — According to whether they 
are groups or attachment-groups. 

And what is tliis difference ? 

“Groups” is a general term; while the term “attach- 
ment-groups ” specifies those which are coupled with depravity 
and attachment. As it has been said : — 

“ I will teach you, O priests, the five groups, and the five 
attachment-groups. Listen to me and pay attention, and I 
will speak.” 

“ Even so,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as folloAvs : — 

“ And what, O priests, are the five groups ? 

“ All form whatsoever, O priests, past, future, or present, 
be it subjective or existing outside, gross or subtile, m^uu or 
exalted, far or near, belongs to the form-group. 
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‘‘All sensation whatsoever, . . .'all perception whatso- 
ever, ... all predispositions whatsoever, ... all conscioim- 
ness whatsoever, past, future, or present, be it subjective or 
existiug outside, gross or subtile, mean or exalted, or near, 
belongs to the consciousness-group. 

“ These, O priests, are called the five groups. 

“ And what, O priests, are the five attachment-groups ? 

“ All form whatsoever, O priests, past, future, or present, 
be it subjective or existing outside, gross or subtile, mean or 
exalted, far or near, which is coupled with depravity and 
attachment, belongs to the form-attachment-groiip. 

“All sensation whatsoever, ... all perception whatso- 
ever, ... all predispositions whatsoever, ... all conscious- 
ness w'hatsoever, past, future, or present, be it subjective or 
existing outside, gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, 
which is coupled with depravity and attachment, belongs to 
the consciousness-attachment-grouj). 

“ These, O priests, are called the five attacliment-groups.” 

Now, whereas there are sensations, perceptions, etc., which 
are not subject to depravity, it is not so with form. But 
inasmuch as form from its numerousness constitutes a grouj), 
it is reckoned among the gi-oui® ; and inasmm li as from its 
numerousness and from its being coujded willi dejuavitj’, it 
constitutes an attaclimcnt-group, it is reckoned among the 
attachment-groups. But only those sensations, j)ei'ce])tions, 
etc., which are not coupled with depravity arc reckoned 
among the groups ; while tho.se coupled with depravity are 
assigned to the attachment-gi-oups. Here those gi'ou])S which 
are in the grasp of attachment are attachment-groups. 'Plus 
is the way the mattei' should lie viewed. In the present case, 
however, under the term groujis I include Isith classes. 

No less and no more : — Why did The Blessed One say 
there were five groups, no le.ss and no more? 

Because these sum up and classify, according to their 
affinities, all the constituents of being ; liecause it is only 
these that can afford a basis for the figment of an Ego or of 
anything related to an Ego; and because these include all 
other classifications. 
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For in claissifyingy according to tbeir affinifa^w, the many 
different constituents of being, form constitutes one group, 
and comprises everything that has any affinity to form ; sen* 
sation constitutes another group, and comprises everything 
that has any affinity to sensation. Similarly with respect to 
perception and the rest. Accordingly he laid down only five 
groups, because these sum up and classify, according to their 
affinities, all the constituents of being. 

The basis for the figment of an Ego or of anything related 
to an Ego, is afforded only by these, namely form and the rest. 
For it has been said as follows : — 

“ When there is form, O priests, then through attachment 
to form, through engrossment in form, the persuasion arises, 
‘ This is mine ; this am I ; this is my Ego.’ 

“When there is sensation, . . . when there is percep- 
tion, . . . when there are predispositions, . . . when there is 
consciousness, O priests, then through attachment to con- 
sciousness, through engrossment in consciousness, the per- 
suasion arises, ‘ This is mine ; this am I ; this is my Ego.’ ” 

Accordingly he laid down only five groups, because it is 
only thv;se that can afford a basis for the figment of an Ego or 
of anytlring related to an Ego. 

As to other groups which he lays dowm, such as the five 
of conduct and the rest, these are included, for they are 
comprised iu the predisposition-group. Accordingly he laid 
down only five groups, because these include all other 
classifications. 

After this manner, therefore, is tire conclusion reached 
that there are no less and no more. 


§ 21. THE COMPOSITION OF THE BODY. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xi.). 

Tlie amount of the earthy element in the body of a man of 
medium size is about a bushel, and consists of an exceedingly 
fine and impalpable powder. This is prevented from being 
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dispersed and scattered abroad, because it is held together by 
about half a bushel of the watery element and is presefved ' 
by the fiery element and is propped up by the windy element. 
And thus prevented from being dispersed and scattered 
abroad, it masquerades in many different disguises, such as 
the various members and organs of women and men, and 
gives the body its tlxinness, thickness, length, shortness, firm- 
ness, solidity, etc. 

The watery element is of a juicy nature and serves to hold 
the body together. It is prevented from trickling or flowing 
away, because it rests in the earthy element and is preserved 
by the fiery element and is propped up by the windy element. 
And thus prevented from trickling or flowing away, it gives 
tlie body its plumpness or leanness. 

The fiery element has heat as its characteristic, and has a 
vaporous nature, and digests what is eaten and drunk. Rest- 
ing in the earthy element and held together by the watery 
element and j)ro2)ped up by the w'indy element, it cooks the 
body and gives it its Ireauty of conqilexion. And the body 
thus cooked is kept free from decay. 

The windy element is characterized by its activeness and 
its ability to jiroii uj), and courses through every member of the 
bodj'. Resting in the earthy element and held together by the 
watery clement and jireserved by^ the fiery element, it projjs 
up the body. And it is Ixicause the body is thus proj)pcd up 
that it docs not fall over, but stands u]>right. And it is w'hen 
the body is imjielled by the windy element that it iterfonus its 
four functions of walking, standing, sitting, or lying-down, 
or draws in and stretches out its anns, or moves its hands and 
its feet. 

Thus does this machine made of the four elements move 
like a puppet, and <leceives all foolish 2>eo2jle with its femi- 
ninity, masculinity, etc. 
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§ 22. ON GETTING ANGRY. 

Translated from the Visuddbi-Magga (chap. ix<). 

“ My friend, who hast retired from the world and art angiy 
with this man, tell me what it is you are angry with ? Are 
you angry with the hair of the head, or with the hair of the 
body, or with the nails, etc. ? Or are you angry with the 
earthy element in the hair of the head and the rest ? Or are 
you angry with the watery element, or with the fiery element, 
or witli the windy element in them ? What is meant by the 
venerable N. N. is only the five groups, the six organs of sense, 
the six .objects of sense, and the six sense-consciousnesses. 
With which of these are you angry ? Is it with the form- 
group ? Or is it with the sensation-group, perception-group, 
predisposition-group, or consciousness-group? Or are you 
angry with an organ of sense, or an object of sense, or a 
sense-consciousness ? ” 

For a person who has made the above analysis, there is no 
hold for anger, any more than there Ls for a grain of mustard- 
seed on the point of an awl, or for a painting in the sky. 


§ 23. THE ORIGIN AND CESSATION OF THE 
HUMAN BEING. 

§ 23 o. — Translated from the SaiiiyuttarNikaya (sxii. 22*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
And tlr're The Blessed One addressed tlie priests. 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“ Lord,” said the priests to Tlie Blessed One in reply. 
And The Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

“ I will teach you, O priests, the burden, the bearer of the 
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burden, the taking up of tiu> burden, and the laying down of 
the burden. 

“And what, O priests, is the burden? 

“Reply should be made that it is the fire attachment- 
groups. And what are the five ? They are : the form-attach- 
ment-group, the sensation-attachment-group, the perception- 
attachment-group, the predisposition-attachment-gxoup, the 
consciousness-attachment-group. These, O priests, are called 
the burden. 

“ And who, O priests, is the bearer of the burden ? 

“ Reply should be made that it is the individual ; the ven- 
erable Soand-so of such-and-such a family. He, O priests, is 
called the bearer of the burden. 

“ And what, O priests, is the taking up of the burden ? 

“It is desire leading to rebirth, joining itself to, pleasure 
and passion, and finding delight in every existence, — desire, 
namely, for sensual pleasure, desire for permanent existence, 
desire for transitory existence.^ Tins, O priests, is called the 
taking up of the burden. 

“ And what, O priests, is the laying do'mi of the burden ? 

“ It is the complete absence of passion, the cessation, giv- 
ing up, relinquishment, forsaking, and non-adoption of desire. 
This, O priests, is called the Laying down of the burden.” 

Thus spake The Illessed One ; and when The Happy One 
had so spoken. The Teacher aftenvards spoke as follows : — 

“ The five groaps form the heavy load. 

And man this heavy load doth bear ; 

This load ’t is misery to bake up, 

The laying down thereof is bliss. 

“ He who this bea^’y load lays down, 

Nor any other taketh np. 

By extirpating all desire 
Shall hunger lose, Nirvana gain.” 


* For these three desires see p. 188. 
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§ 23 6. — Tiaaslated from the SaBiyutt»-Nik&ya (xsiL 33>). . 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapin^a’s Park. 

Then drew near a certain priest to where The Blessed One 
was ; and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, 
he sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully 
at one side, the priest spoke to The Blessed One as foUows ; 

“ Pray, Reverend Sir, let The Blessed One teach me the 
Docti'ine in brief, so that when J have listened to the Doetrine 
of The Blessed One I may dwell solitary, retired, vigilant, 
strenuous, and earnest.” 

“ By cleaving to anytliing, O priest, thus does one come 
to be ; by not cleaving to anything, thus does one not come 
to be.” 

“ I understand, O Blessed One 1 I understand, O Happy 
One ! ” 

“ But what, O priest, do you understand is the full mean- 
ing of wliat I said in brief?” 

“ By cleaving to form. Reverend Sir, thus does one come to 
be. By cleaving to sensation, . . . perception, ... the pre- 
dispositions, . . . consciousness, thus does one come to be. 
By not cleaving to form, Reverend Sir, thus does one not come 
to be. By not cleaving to sen-sation, . . . perception, . . . 
the predispositions, . . . conscic)usness, thus does one not 
come to l)e. Tliis is what I understand to be the full mean- 
ing of what The Blessed One said in brief.” 

“ Well said, weU said, O priest ! Well do you under- 
stand the full meaning of what t said in brief. By cleaving 
to form, O priest, thus does one come to be. By cleaving to 
sensation, . . . perception, . . . the predispositions, . . . 
consciousness, thus does one come to be. By not cleaving to 
form, O priest, thus does one not come to be. By not cleav- 
ing to sensation, . . . perception, . . . the predispositions, 
. . . consciousness, thus does one not come to be. This, O 
priest, is the full meaning of what I said in brief.” 

Then that priest, having applauded the speech of The 
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Blessed Ore and returned thanks, rose from his seat, and 
saluting t'he Blessed One and keeping his right side towards 
hhu, hr depai-ted. 

Tien that priest, solitaiy, retired, vigilant, strenuous, and 
eanest, in no long time, and in his life-time, came to learn 
fn himself, realize, and live in the possession of that highest 
good to w'hich the holy life conducts, and for the sake of 
which youths of good family so nobly retire from the house- 
hold life to the houseless one. Anti he became conscious 
that rebirth was exhausted, that he had lived the holy life, 
that he liad done w'hat it behooved him to do, and tluit he was 
no more for this world. 

And that luiest was of the number of the saints. 


§ 23 c. — Translated from tlic Samj-uttarNikaya (xxii. 53*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Bles.sed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in AiiathaitiniUka’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the ])riests. 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“ Lord,” said the priests to Tiio Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke a.s follows : — 

“ Js'nt to seek for anything, O priests, is to be free ; to seek 
for anything is not to be free. 

“If consci()asue.s.s abide, O priests, it is Ixjcause of a seek- 
ing for form that it abides, and supported by form, and rest- 
ing in form, and biking delight therein, it attains to growth, 
increase, and development. When consciousness abichjs, O 
priests, it is because of a seeking for sensation. . . . ])ercep- 
tion, . . . the predispositions, that it abides, and supj)orted by 
the predispositions, and resting in the predisiiositions, and 
taking delight therein, it attains to growth, increase, and 
development. 

“ It is impossible, O priests, for any one to say thfit he can 
declare either the coming, or the going, or the passing out of 
an existence, or the springing up into an existence, or the 
growth, or the increase, or the development of consciousness 
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apart from fotm, apart from sensation, apart from perception, 
apart from the predispositions. 

** If passion for fom, O priests, is abandoned, then thiongb 
the abandonment of passion the support is cut ofi, and there 
is no resting-place for consciousness. If passion for sensation, 
... for perception, . . . for the predispositions is abandoned, 
then through the abandonment of passion the support is cut 
off, and there is no resting-place for consciousness. 

“ When that consciousn^s has no resting-place, does not 
increase, and no longer accumulates karma, it becomes free ; 
and when it is free, it becomes quiet ; and when it is quiet, 
it is blissful ; and when it is blissful, it is not agitated ; and 
when it is not agitated, it attains Nirvana in its own person ; 
and it knows that rebirth is exhausted, that it has lived the 
holy life, that it has done what it behooved it to do, and that 
it is no more for this world.” 

§ 23 d. — Translated from the Saiiiyutta-Nikaya (xxii. 112), 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Analhapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“ Lord,” said the ijriests to The Bles.sed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

“ O priests, abandon all wish, passion, delight, desire, 
seeking, attachment, mental affirmation, proclivity, and pre- 
judice in respect of form. Thus will form be abandoned, 
uprooted, pidled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and 
become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the 
future. 

“Abandon all wish, passion, delight, desire, seeking, 
attachment, mental affirmation, proclivity, and prejudice in 
respect of sensation, . . . perception, . . . the predisposi- 
tions, . . . consciousness. Tlius will consciousness be aban- 
doned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, 
and become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in 
the future.” 
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§ 28 c. — Translated from the SamynttarNiktya (L6^ 

What is it caaeetih man to be? 

What has he, will not be controlled? 

Who are they that rebirth endure? 

From what can respite ne’er be found? 

Desire ay causeth man to be. 

Man’s thoughts refuse to be controlled. 

All sentient life rebirth endures. 

From misery no release is found. 


§ 24. INANIMATE NATURE. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xx.). 

The forms of Nature are forms which have l)een coming 
into being since the renovation of the world-cj clc and exist 
without organs of sense or mental faculties outside of our- 
selves, such as : iron, copper, tin, load, gold, silver, pearls, 
gems, cat’s-eycs, shells, rocks, coral, inhies, sapphires, earth, 
stones, mountains, grass, trees, vines, etc. This Avill Ire made 
plain by instancing the bud of an Asoka tree. For tlie form of 
an Asoka bud is at first of a delicate red ; after the lajAse of 
two or three days, of a deep red ; after the hij)se of two or three 
more, of a dull red ; then of the color of a tender shoot, then 
of a mature tAvig, tlicn of a gireen leaf, and then of tlie color 
of a dark green leaf. In tlie course of a year from tiie time of 
its being the color of a dark green leaf, this form, in the seiies 
of forms belonging to its OAvn nature, liecomes a yellow leaf, 
and breaking loose from its stalk falls to the ground. When 
the meditatii^e jiriest has grasjred all tliis, he apiJies the 
Three Characteristics, as folloAvs: 

“ The form that Avas in existence at the time of the deli- 
cate red color perished Avithout attaining to the time of the 
deep red color; the form that was in existence at the time of 
the deep red color, without attaining to the time of the dull 
red color ; the form that was in existence at the time of the 
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doll red color, ‘without attainiog to the time of the tendeiv 
ehoot color; the form that was in existence at the tiine of 
the tenderehoot color, without attaining to the time of the 
mature-twig color; the form that was in existence at the 
time of the mature-twig color, without attaining to the time 
of the green-leaf color ; the form that was in existence at the 
time of the green-leaf color, without attaining to the time of 
the dark-green-leaf color; the form that was in existence at 
the time of the dark-green-leaf color, without attaining to the 
time of the yellow-leaf color ; the form that was in existence 
at the time of the yellow leaf perished without attaining to 
the time of breaking loose from the stalk and falling to the 
ground. Therefore is it transitory, evil, and without sub- 
stantive reality.” 

Having thus applied the Three Characteristics in this par- 
ticular instance, he then in the same way reflects on all other 
forms of Nature. 


§ 25. THE MIDDLE DOCTRINE. 

§ 25 a. — Translated from the SaihyuttarXik&ya (xxii. 90§ **). 

The world, for the most pai’t, O Kaccanti, holds either to 
a belief in Iwing or to a belief in non-being. But for one 
who in the light of the highest knowledge, O Kaccana, con- 
siders how the world arises, belief in the non-being of the 
world passes away. And for one who in the light of the 
highest knowledge, O Kaccana, considers how the world 
ceases, belief in the Iwing of the w'orld passes away. The 
world, O Kaccjina, is for the most i)art bound up in a seeking, 
attachment, and proclivity [for the groups], but a priest does 
not sympatliize ■with this seeking and attachment, nor with 
the menhil affirmation, proclivity, and prejudice which afBrms 
an Ego. He does not doubt or question that it is only e'vil 
that springs into existence, and only evil that ceases from 
existence, and his conviction of this fact is dependent on no 
one besides himself. This, O Kaccana, is w'hat constitutes 
Right Belief. 
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That things have being, O Kaccana, constitute one 
extreme of doctrine ; that things have no being is the other 
extreme. These extremes, O Kaccana, have been avoided bp 
The Tathagata, and it is a middle doctrine he teaches : — 

On ignorance depends karma ; 

On karma depends consciousness ; 

On consciousness depend name and form ; 

On name and form depend the six organs of sense ; 

On the six organs of sense depends contact ; 

On contact depends sensation ; 

On sensation depends desire ; 

On desire depends attachment ; 

On attachment depends existence; 

On existence depends birth ; 

On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of misery 
arise. 

But on the complete fading out and cessation of ignorance 
ceases karma; 

On the cessation of karma ceases consciousness ; 

On the cessation of consciousness cease name ai\d form ; 

On the cessation of name and form cease the six organs of 
sense ; 

On the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases contact ; 

On the ccss.ation of contact ceases sensation ; 

On the cessation of sensation ceases desire ; 

On the cessation of desire ceases attachinejit; 

On the cessation of attachment ceases existence ; 

On the cessation of existence ceases birtli ; 

On the cessation of birth cease old age and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair. Thus does this entire 
aggregation of misery cease. 

§ 2.56. — Translated from the Saihyutt.vXikfiya (xii. 35>). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
SSvatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapinflika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 
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** Priests,” said lie. 

“ Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : 

** O priests, on ignorance depends karma. . . . Thus does 
this entire aggregation of misery arise.” 

“ Reverend Sir, what are old age and death ? and what is 
it has old age and death ? ” 

“ The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
“ O priest, to say : ‘ What are old age and death ? and what 
is it has old age and death ? ’ and to say : ^ Old age and death 
are one thing, hut it is another thing which has old age and 
death,’ is to say the same thing in different ways. If, O 
priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and the body are iden- 
tical, then there is no religious life; or if, O priest, the 
dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the body another, 
then also there is no religious life. Both these extremes, 
O priest, have been avoided by The Tathagata, and it is a 
middle doctrine he teaches: ‘On birth depend old age and 
death,”’ 

“ Reverend Sir, what is birth ? and what is it has birth ? ” 

“ The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
“ O priest, to say : ‘ What is birth ? and what is it has birth ? ’ 
and to say : ‘ Birth is one thing, but it is another thing which 
has birth,’ is to say the same thing in different ways. If, 
O priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and the body are 
identical, then there is no religious life ; or if, O priest, the 
dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the body another, 
then also there is no religious life. Both these extremes, O 
priest, have been avoided by The Tathagata, and it is a 
middle doctrine he teaches : ‘ On existence depends birth.’ ” 

“Reverend Sir, what is existence? . . . attachment? . . . 
desire ? . . . sensation ? . . . contact ? . . . the six organs of 
sense? . . . name and form? . . . consciousness? . . . 
karma ? and what is it has karma ? ” 

“ The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
“O priest, to say: ‘What is karma? and what is it has 
karma?’ and to say: ‘Karma is one thing, but it is another 
thing which has karma,’ is to say the same thing in different 
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ways. If, O priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and thd 
body are identical, then there is no religions life ; or if, O 
priest, the dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the 
body another, then also there is no religious life. Both these 
extremes, O priest, have been avoided by The Tathagata, and 
it is a middle doctrine he teaches: ‘On ignorance depends 
karma.’ 

“ But on the complete fading out and cessation of igno- 
rance, O priest, all these refuges, puppet-shows, resorts, and 
writhings, — to wit: What are old age and death? and 
what is it has old age and death ? or, old age and death are 
one thing, but it is another thing which has old age and 
death ; or, the soul and the body are identical, or the soul is 
one thing, and tlie body another, — all such refuges of what- 
ever kind are abiindoned, u])rooted, pulled out of tlie ground 
like a palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and not liable 
to spring up again in the future. 

“ But on the complete fading out and cessation of igno- 
rance, 0 priest, all these refuges, ])uppet-shows, resorts, and 
writhings, — to wit: What is birth? . . . existence? . . . 
attachment? . . . desire? . . . sensation? . . . contiict? . . . 
the six organs of sense ? . , . name and form ? . . . conscious- 
ness ? . . . karma ? and what is it hiis karma ? or, karma is one 
thing, but it is another thing wliich lias karma ; or, the soul 
and the body are identical, or the soul is one thing and the 
body another, — all such refuges are aljandoned, uprmited, 
pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and Uicome 
non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the future.” 

§ 25 c. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

Inasmuch as it is dependently on each other and in unison 
and simultaneously that the factors which constitute dejiend- 
ence originate the elements of being, therefoie did The Sage 
call these factors Dependent Origination. 

For the ignorance etc. wdiich have been enumerated as 
constituting dependence, when they originate any of the ele- 
ments of being, namely, karma and the re.st, can only do so 
when dependent on each other and in case none of their nom- 
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ber is lacking^ Xhesef<»e it is dependently on eaidi o^et 
in Tinison and simtiltaneously tbst the factors which constii- 
tate dependence originate the elements of being, not by a 
part of their number nor by one succeeding the other. Ac- 
cordingly The Sage, skilful in the art of discovering the 
signification of things, calls this dependence by the name of 
Dependent Origination. 

And in so doing, by the first of these two words is shown 
the falsity of such heresies as that of the persistence of existr 
ences, and by the second word, a rejection of such heresies as 
that existences cease to be, while by both together is shown 
the truth. 

By the first : — The word “ Dependent,” as exhibiting a 
full complement of dependence and inasmuch as the elements 
of being are subject to that full complement of dependence, 
shows an avoidance of such heresies as that of the persistence 
of existences, the heresies, namely, of the persistence of exist- 
ences, of uncaused existences, of existences due to an overrul- 
ing power, of self-determining existences. For what have 
persistent existences, uncaused existences, etc., to do with 
a fun complement of dependence ? 

By the second word : — The word “ Origination,” as exhib- 
iting an origination of the elements of being and inasmuch 
as the elements of being originate by means of a full comple- 
ment of dependence, shows a rejection of such heresies as 
that of tlio anniliilation of existences, the heresies, namely, 
of the annihilation of existences, of nihilism, of tlie inefiRcacy 
of karma. For if the elements of lieing are continually origi- 
nating by moans of an antecedent dependence, whence can 
we have anniliilation of existence, nihilism, and an inefficacy 
of karma ? 

By both together: — By the complete phrase “Dependent 
Origination,” iuiismuch as such and such elements of being 
come into existence by means of an unbroken series of their 
full complement of dependence, the truth, or middle course, 
is shown. This rejects the heresy that he who experiences 
the fruit of the deed is the same as the one who perfon^ed 
the deed, and also rejects the converse one that he who 
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experiences the fruit of a deed is different from the one who 
pe^ormed the deed, and leaning not to either of these popular 
hypotheses, holds fast by nominalism. 


§ 26. IGNOEANCE. 

§ 26 a. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap, ivii.). 

According to the Sutta-Piteka, ignorance is want of knowl- 
edge concerning four matters, namely, misery etc. ; accord- 
ing to the Abliidhamma-Piteka, concerning eight, namely, 
in addition to the above, anteriority etc. 

For it has been said as follows : 

“What is ignorance? Want of knowledge concerning 
misery, want of knowledge concerning the origin of misery, 
•want of knowledge concerning the cessation of misery, 
want of knowledge concerning the path leading to the 
cessation of misery, want of knowledge concerning ante- 
riority, want of knowledge concerning posteriority, want 
of knowledge concerning anteriority and ])osteriority, want of 
knowledge concerning definite dependence and of the ele- 
ments of being sprang from dependence.” 

In the above quotation ignorance is only con.sidered in its 
aspect as a concealer of the verities cited, althougli, except in 
the case of the two trauscendent trutLs [o e. tlie truth con- 
cerning the cessation of misery and tlie trath concerning the 
path leading to the ce.ssation of miseiy], it also comes into 
being with reference to objects of sense. Having come into 
being, it conceals the trath concerning misery, and does not 
allow of the comprehension of its es.sential elements and char- 
acteristics, as also it conceahs the origin of misery, the ces- 
sation of misery, the path, the five groups of the past, othenvise 
called anteriority, the five groups of the future otherwise 
called posteriority, both sets of groups otherwise called ante- 
riority and posteriority, and both definite de])endencc and the 
elements of being sprung from dependence, and does not allow 
of the comprehension of their essential elements and charao- 
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UsoB/^eat so that cme can diseriiainate and say, ‘^Tfais is 
ign<muice ; this is karma,” and so on. Thus is it said to be 
“ want of knowledge concerning misery, . . . want of knowl- 
edge conoeiuing both definite dependence and the elements 
of being sprung from dependence.” 

§ 26 — Translated from tlie Visnddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

But why is ignorance put at the beginning? Is it because 
ignorance, like the natura naturans of the Sankbya philoso- 
phers, is the causeless primary cause of the world ? It is not 
causeless. For in the quotation, “ On the arising of the 
depravities depends the arising of ignorance,” the cause of 
ignorance is declared. But there is an occasion when igno- 
rance may be said to he a primary cause. What is that 
occasion ? When it is made the starting-point of a discourse 
concerning the round of rebirth. 

For The Blessed One in his discourses on the round of re- 
birth was accustomed to choose from Dependent Origination 
two of the factors of being as his starting-points : either, on 
the one hand, ignorance, as when he says, “ As I have told 
you, O priests, the firat beginning of ignorance cannot be dis- 
cerned, nor can one say, ‘ Before a given point of time there 
was no ignorance, it came into being afterwards.’ Neverthe- 
less, O priests, it can be discerned that ignorance possesses a 
definite dependence ; ” or, on the other hand, desire for exist- 
ence, as when he says, “ As I have told you, O priests, the 
first beginning of desire for existence cannot be discerned, 
nor can one say, ‘ Before a given point of time there was no 
desire for existence, it came into being afterwards.’ Never- 
theless, O priests, it can be discerned that desire for exist- 
ence possesses a definite dependence.” 

But why was The Blessed One in his discourses on the 
round of rebirth accustomed to choose these two factors of 
being as his starting-points? Because they constitute the 
difference between the karma which conducts to blissful 
states of existence and the karma which conducts to unhappy 
states of existence. For the cause of the karma which con- 
ducts to unhappy states of existence is ignorance. And why 
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do 1 flay so ? Because, just as a cow about to be slaughtered, 
overcome by weariness due to fiery heat and to blows of the 
stick, will, as the result of that exhaustion, drink water tlmt 
is hot, although it is unpleasant and does her harm ; so the 
unconverted man, overcome by ignorance, will take life and 
perform many other kinds of kama which conduct to un- 
happy states of existence, although such karma is unpleasant 
on account of the fiery heat of the corruptions, and does him 
harpi by casting him into unhappy states of existence. 

But the cause of the karma which conducts to blissful states 
of existence is desire for existence. And why do I say so ? 
Because, just as the cow described above will tbiretily drink 
cold w'ater, and the diink will be pleasant to her and remove 
her weariness ; so the unconverted man, overcome bj’^ desire 
for existence, ridding himself of the fiery heal of the corrup- 
tions, will cease from taking life and iierform many otlier 
kinds of karma which conduct to blissful states of existence, 
and such karma Avill be pleasant, as it conducts to blissful 
states of existence and removes the weariness of the misery 
of unhappy states of existence. 

Now in his discoui'ses on the round of rebirth The Blessed 
One sometimes sets out from only one of these factore, as 
when he says, “ Thus, O priests, ignomnce causes karma; 
karma causes consciousness,” etc.; or, “When a man lives, 
O priests, absorl)ed in the fascinations of ohj(“cts of attach- 
ment, then does desire increa.se, and on desire ile]>ends attach- 
ment,” etc. ; sometimes from lK)th. as when he says, “ O 
priests, it is because the fool is Minded hy ignorance and 
joined to desire that thus liis body has come to be. Such is 
the origin not merely of one’s own lx)dy, but also of name 
and form existing outside. Verily it is in deperidenee on 
these two, ignorance and desire, that arise contiet and tlie six 
organs of sense, and that the fool experiences liapjuness and 
misery,” etc. 

§ 26 c. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

Whereas, however, sorrow etc. are mentioned last, they 
constitute the fruition of the ignorance mentioned in the 




‘Wlaeel of Exiateaoe’s opening phrase, ** On ignorance depends 
kama,” And it is to be understood that this Wheel of 
Bxistence constantly and continuously rolls onward, without 
known beginning, without a personal cause or passive recipi- 
ent and empty with a twelvefold emptiness. 

If it be asked : How do sorrow etc. constitute the fruition 
of ignorance? How is the Wheel of Existence without 
known beginning? How is it without a personal cause or 
passive recipient? How is it empty with a twelvefold 
enq)tiness ? — we reply : — 

Of him who is not free from ignorance there is sorrow, 
grief, and despair, and of him who is infatuated there is 
lamentation. Thus it is when sorrow etc. have ripened that 
ignorance attains to fruition. 

Moreover, it has been said, “ Ignorance springs from the 
depravities.” Sorrow etc. also spring from the depravities. 
And how? Sorrow springs from the depravity of sensual 
pleasui’e as soon as tlie object of sensual desire is removed. 
As it is said : 

“ Tbe man who lives for sensual joys. 

And lincleth his delight therein. 

When joys of sense have taken flight. 

Doth smart as if with arrows pierced.” 

And as it is said : 

“ From sensual pleasure sorrow springs.” 

Also sorrow etc. all spring from the depravity of heresy. 
As it is said : 

“ When he has become possessed with the notion, ‘ I am 
form ; form belongs to the I,’ then through the changing and 
alteration of form arise sorrow, misery, grief, and despair.” 

And just as they spring from tbe depravity of heresy, so 
also do they spring from the depravity of desire for existence, 
as occurs in the case of the gods when frightened by the fear 
of death on perceiving the five omens. As it is said: 

“ Also the gods long-lived, handsome, and dwelling long 
ages in lofty palaces in a plenitude of bliss, they also on heaiv 
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ing the doctrinal instruction of The Tatbigata become afraid* 
alarmed, and agitated.^* 

And just as they spring from the depravity of desire for 
existence, so also do they spring from the depravity of igno- 
rance. As it is said: 

“The foolish man, O priests, experiences even in the 
present life a threefold misery and grief.” 

Thus, inasmuch as sorrow etc. spring from the depravi- 
ties, therefore in ripening they accomplish the fruition of the 
depravities, which are the causes of ignorance. Thus it is 
when the depravities have ripened that ignorance attains to 
fruition, as it is one of them. 

After this manner, therefore, is to be understood the 
clause: Ignorance attains to fruition in sorrow etc. 

Inasmuch, however, as when ignorance has thus attained 
to fruition in sorroAv etc., as being one of their causes, there 
is then no end to the succession of cause and effect, “ On 
ignorance depends karma ; on karma depends consciousness,” 
etc. ; therefore we have a twelve-memhered Wheel of Exist- 
ence without known beginning, continuing to exist by virtue 
of a concatenation of cause and effect. 

If it be objected — “In that case it is contradictory to 
say, ‘ On ignorance dt'iiends karma,’ and to call this the 
beginning,” — we reply — “This is not the beginning; this 
merely enunciates the chief of the elejnents of being,” For 
ignorance is chief in the three rounds. F or when the fool 
seizes hold of it, then the rounds of corruption, of karma, and 
of the fruition of karma, coil themselves about him ; just as 
when a man seizes the head of a serpent all the rest of the 
body coils itself about his arm. But when the annihilation 
of ignorance has been effected, deliverance is thereby gained ; 
just as when the serpent’s head has been cut off the arm 
becomes delivered of the coils. As it is said : 

“ On the complete fading out and ces.sation of ignorance 
ceases karma ; ” and so forth. 

Thus, inasmuch as ignorance is the imprisonment of him 
who seizes it, and the deliverance of him who lets it go, it is 
the chief but not the beginning. 
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Thvs is to be tox^bxstood tbe datne : Tht Whed of Exists 

mot is mthout known heg^^ing. 

Now inasmuch ssd|||^ factoi^^f being, karma eto^ exist 
Iqr reason of their ow%fcauses, ignorance etc., therefore is 
this same Wheel of Existence wanting in any other cause for 
the roimd of rebirth, such as Brahma etc., conceived of under 
the names of brahma. Great Brahma, The Chief, The Victori- 
ous One, and % also wanting in any Ego passively recipient 
of happiness and misery, conceived of as “ This I that talks 
and feels.” Thus is to be understood the phrase : Without a 
personal cause or passive recipieni. 

Inasmuch, however, as ignorance is empty of stability 
from being subject to a coming into existence and a disap- 
pearing from existence, and is empty of loveliness from being 
corrupted and one of the corruptions, and is empty of happi- 
ness from being harassed by coming into existence and dis- 
appearing from existence, and is empty of a self-determining 
Ego from being subject to dependence, — and similarly with 
reference to karma and the remaining terms; or, in other 
words, inasmuch as ignorance is not an Ego, belongs to no 
Ego, is comprised in no Ego, possesses no Ego, and similarly 
with reference to kanna and the rest, — therefore is it to be 
understood of the Wheel of Existence that it is empty with a 
twelvefold emptiness. 

When he has learned this, he next perceives that igno- 
rance and desire are its root ; that the past etc. are its three 
times ; and that these contain two, eight, and two members 
respective!}’. 

Respecting this Wheel of Existence it is to be understood 
that the two factors igiwrance and desire are its root ; and that 
this root is twofold; the root ignorance, deriving from the 
past and ending with sensation ; and the root desire, continu- 
ing into the future and ending with old age and death. Here 
the first of these tw’o roots is specified with reference to him 
who is inclined to heresy, the latter with referAice to him 
who is inclined to desire. For the ignorance of those who 
are inclined to heresy, and the desire of those who are 
inclined to desire, conduct to the round of rebirth. Or again, 
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the first is designed to destroy the heresy of the annihilation 
at existences, by showing that the causes for the springing 
np of fruit are never annihilated ; the second to destroy the 
heresy of the persistence of existences, by showing that those 
causes which have sprung up are subject to old age and 
death. Or again, the first is to show the gradual coming into 
existence of such beings as are bom from the womb, the 
latter the instantaneous coming into complete existence of 
apparitional existences. 

The past, the present, and the future are its three times. 
As touching the question which those members are which are 
stated by the text to occur in each of tliese respectively, — 
ignorance and karma are the two which belong to past time ; 
those which belong to present time are the eight w'hich begin 
with consciousness and end wnth existence ; while birth and 
old-age-and-death are the two which beloiig to future time. 

Again it is to bo understood that this Wheel of Existence 
has three connections of cause and effect and of cause and a 
predecessor; that it has four divisions, twenty component 
spokes, three rounds, and incessantly revolves. 

Here between karma and rebirth-consciousness is one con- 
nection of cause and effect ; between sensation and desire is 
a connection of effect and cause ; and between existence and 
birth a connection of cause and effect. Thus is to l>e under- 
stood the phrase this Wheel of Existence has three connections 
of cause and effect and of cause and a predecessor. 

Its four divisions begin and en<l at these connections, 
namely : ignorance and karma form one division ; conscious- 
ness, name-and-form, the six organs of sense, contact, and 
sensation, the second ; desire, attiichment, and existence, the 
third ; birth and old age the fourtli. Tims is to be under- 
stood the statement that this Wlieel of Existence has four 
divisions. 


Five causes are tt»ere in the past 
And five fruitions now at hand. 
Five causes are there now at hand 
And five fruitions yet to come. 



With these tweeatj spokes oailed oompcment is to be nn- 
deistood that it has twenty component spokes. Of the causes 
mentioned in the phrase /ve causes are there in the past, two, 
ignorance and karma, have been mentioned above ; but inas> 
much as the ignorant man has strong desires and haying 
strong desires attaches himself, and on attachment depends 
existence, therefore desire, attachment, and existence are also 
included. Therefore has it been said, 

“In a former-karma-existence, infatuation-ignorance, ini- 
tiatory karma, longing desire, approximating attachment, and 
thought-existence, these five factors were the dependence for 
conception into this existence.” 

Here by the phrase in a former-harmorexistence is meant 
a former karma-existence;^ the sense is a karma-existence 
taking place in a previous birth. 

Infatuation-igTwrance means the ignorance belonging to 
that previous birth which consists of infatuation in respect of 
the truths concerning misery etc., under the influence of 
which the infatuated man produces karma. 

Initiatory karma consists of the antecedent thoughts of 
the one who performs that karma, as for instance the ante- 
cedent thoughts of him who gets ready objects to give away 
in alms, in order that he may give them away a month or a 
year later. The thoughts, however, of him who places a gift 
in the hands of a recipient is thought-existence. Or again, 
thought in the six swiftnesses containing one contemplation 
is initiatory karma. The seventh thought is existence. Or 
again, any thought is existence; the conjoined thought is 
initiatory karma. 

Longing desire is that desire on the part of him who per- 
forms kanna which consists in a longing or aspiration for its 
fruition in a rebirth-existence. 

Approximating attachment: — This attachment is any ap- 
proximating, seizing hold of, or affectation that has become the 
dependence of karma-existence, as, for instance, “ This action 
will yield sensual pleasure in such and such a grade of 
being;” or again, “I shall be annihilated.” 

* That is, not former-karma existence, 
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. Thought-existenei is thought^xistenee as explained at the 
end of Initiatory Karma. ‘Unis are these expressions to he 
understood. 

Now as to the phrase, and five fruitiona now at hand^ 
these are the five begpinning with consciousness and ending 
with sensation. As it has been said, 

“Rebirth-consciousness, the descent of name and form, 
the sensitiveness of the organs of sense, the contact experi- 
enced, the sensation felt, these five factors belonging to the 
originating-existence of the present time depend on the karma 
of a previous existence.” 

Here by rebirih-consciotcsness is meant the consciousness 
called rebirth, inasmuch as it springs into being by a process 
of rebirth into another existence. 

The descent of name and form consists in the descent of 
the elements of being into the womb not only of those with 
form but also of those without, as it were, their coming and 
entering. 

The sensitiveness of the senses : — By this are meant the 
five organs of sense, eye etc. 

The contact experienced : — Tlie contact which arises from 
contact experienced when in contact with an object of sense. 

The sensation felt consists in the fruition-sensation that 
springs into being in company witli eitlier the rebirth-con- 
sciousness or the contact which dejiends on the six organs 
of sense. Thus are these expressions to be understood. 

Five causes are there now at hand: — These aie desire, 
attachment, and existence as mentioned in the text alx)ve ; 
but when existence has lieen obtained, then karma, either 
that which is antecedent to existence or conjoined with it, is 
included ; and that ignonance which, in the tiiking up of 
desire and attachment, is conjoined with these two factors, or 
that whereby the infatuated man performs karma, that also is 
included. Thus there are five. 

Therefore has it been said, 

“ When the senses have matured, then infatuation- 
ignorance, initiatory karma, longing desire, approximating 
attachment, and thought-existence, these five factors of a 




present 3QtnD4pexistoie& are tiie dependence of rebirtix in 
future.” 

Here by the phrase wAtn ihe senses have matured is shown' 
the infatuation which occurs at the time of the performance 
of karma in the case of one who has his senses matured. 
The meaning of the rest is plain. 

By five fruitions yet to come are meant the five, consoious- 
ness etc. These are all included in speaking of birth ; and 
old age and death are the old age and death of them alone. 
Therefore has it been said, 

“The rebirth-consciousness, the descent of name and 
form, the sensitiveness of the organs of sense, the contact 
experienced, the sensation felt, these five factors belonging 
to the originating-existence of a future life depend on the 
karma performed in this one.” 

After this manner, therefore, has this Wheel of Existence 
twenty component spokes. 

And incessantly revolves: — Here it is to be understood 
that karma and existence form the round of karma; igno- 
rance, desire, and attachment form the round of the corrup- 
tions ; and consciousness, name and form, the six organs of 
sense, contact, and sensation form the round of fruition. And 
it is through these three that this Wheel of Existence is said 
to Lave three rounds ; and as long as the round of corrup- 
tions is uninterrupted, because its dependence has not been 
cut off, the Wheel of Existence is incessant; and inasmuch 
as it turns over and over again, it revolves. 


§27. KARMA. 

Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. zvii.). 

Tim kinds of karma are those already briefly mentioned, 
as consisting of the triplet beginning with meritorious karma 
and the triplet beginning with bodily karma, making six 
in all. 

To give them here in full, however, meritorious karma 
consists of the eight meritorious thoughts which belong to 
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the realm of seneual pleasure and show themselves in alms- 
g^ing, keeping the precepts, etc., and of the five meritorious 
"Noughts which belong to the realm of form and show them^ 
selves in ecstatic meditation, — making thirteen thoughts; 
demeritorious karma consists of the twelve demeritorious 
thoughts which show themselves in the taking of life etc. ; 
and karma leading to immovability consists of the four mer- 
itorious thoughts which belong to the realm of formless- 
ness and show themselves in ecstatic meditation. Accord- 
ingly these three karmas consist of twenty-nine thoughts. 

As regards the other three, bodily karma consists of the 
thoughts of the body, vocal karma of the thoughts of the 
voice, mental karma of the thoughts of the mind. The object 
of this triplet is to show the avenues b}' which meritorious 
karma etc. show themselves at the moment of the initiation 
of karma. 

For bodily karma consists of an even score of thoughts, 
namely, of the eight meritorious thoughts whicih Ixilong to 
the realm of sensual pleasure and of the twelve demeritorious 
ones. These by exciting gestures show themselves through 
the avenue of the body. 

Vocal karma is when these same thoughts by exciting 
speech show themselves through the avenue of the voice. 
The thoughts, however, which belong to the realm of form, 
are not included, as they do not fonn a de])cndence for subse- 
quent consciousness. And the case is the same with the 
thoughts w'hich belong to the realm of formlessness. There- 
fore they also are to be e.xcluded from the dependence of 
consciousness. However, all depend on ignorance. 

Mental karma, however, consists of all the twenty-nine 
thoughts, when they spring up in the mind without exciting 
either gesture or speech. 

Thus, when it is said tliat ignorance is the dependence of 
the karma-triplet consisting of meritorious karma etc., it 
is to l)e understood that the other triplet is also included. 

But it may be asked, “ How can we tell that these 
karmas are dependent on ignorance ? ” Because they exist 
when ignorance exists. 
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Wor, when a penon has oot ahaadoaed the wont of 
kaonrledge conoenuag misery etc., which is called igno* 
laaoe, then by that want of knowledge concerning misery 
and concerning anteriority etc. he seizes on the misery 
the round of rebirth with the idea that it is happiness and 
hence begins to perform the threefold karma which is its 
cause ; by that want of knowledge concerning the origin of 
misery and by being under the impression that thus happi- 
ness is secured, he begins to perform karma that ministers 
to desire, though such karma is really the cause of misery; 
and by that want of knowledge concerning cessation and the 
patli and under the impression that some particular form of 
existence will prove to be the cessation of misery, although 
it really is not so, or that sacrifices, alarming ilie gods by 
the greatness of his austerities, and other like procedures 
are the way to cessation, although they are not such a way, 
he iKJgins to perfoim the threefold karma. 

Moreover, through this non-abandonment of ignorance in 
respect of the Four Truths, he does not know the fruition of 
meritorious karma to be the misery it really is, seeing that it 
is completely overAvhelmed with the calamities, birth, old age, 
disease, death, etc. ; and so to obtain it he begins to perform 
meritorious karma in its three divisions of bodily, vocal, and 
mental karma, just as a man in love with a heavenly nymph 
will throw himself down a precipice. When he does not per- 
ceive that at the end of that meritorious fruition considered 
to be such happiness comes the agonizing misery of change 
and disappointment, he begins to perform the meritorious 
karma above described, just as a locust will fly into the flame 
of a lamp, or a man that is greedy after honey will lick the 
honey-smeared edge of a knife. When he fails to perceive 
the calamities due to sensual gratification and its fruition, 
and, i>eing under the impression that sensuality is happi- 
ness, lives enthralled by his passions, he then begins to per- 
form demeritorious karma through the three avenues, just as 
a child will play with filth, or one who wishes to die will eat 
poison. When he does not perceive the misery of the change 
that takes place in the constituents of being, even in the 
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realm of formlessness, but baa a perverse belief in persist* 
enoe etc., he begins to perform mental kanna that leads to 
immovability, just as a man who has lost bis way will go 
after a mirage. 

As, theiefore, karma exists when ignorance exists but not 
when it does not exist, it is to be understood that this karma 
depends on ignorance. And it has been said as follows : 

“ O priests, the ignorant, uninstructed man performs meri- 
torious karma, demeritorious karma, and karma leading to 
immovability. But whenever, O priests, he abandons his 
ignorance and acquires wisdom, he through the fading out of 
ignorance and the coming into being of wisdom does nut even 
perform meritorious karma.” 


§ 28. CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 28 o. — Translated from the Milindapafiha (02*). 

“Bhante Nagasena, what is consciousness ? ” 

“Your majesty, consciousness is the act of being con- 
scious.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, the city watchman were to take 
his seat at the cross-roads in the middle of tlie city and were 
to behold every man who approached from the eastern quar- 
ter, were to behold every man who approached from the 
southern quarter, were to behold evoiy^ man who apijroached 
from the Avestem quarter, were to behold every man who 
approached from the northern quaiter: in e.vactly the same 
way, your majesty, whatever form a man bchokls with the 
eye, of that he is conscious Avith the consciousness ; whatcA'er 
sound he hears with the ear, of that he is conscious with the 
consciousness ; whatever odor he smells with the nose, of that 
he is conscious with the consciousness; AvhatcA’^er taste he 
tastes with the tongue, of that he is conscious with the con- 
sciousness; wliatever tangible thing he touches with the body, 
of that he is conscious Avith the consciousness ; whatever idea 






hs) h conscious of i»ith the mind, of that he is ooascioos -with' 
the consciousness. Thus, your majesty, is consciousness the 
act being conscious.” 

“ You are an able man, bbante Nagasena.” 

§ 28 5. — Translated from the Majjhima-NikBya (Sntta 88). 

O priests, consciousness is named from that in dependence 
on which it comes into being. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of forms in dependence on the 
eye is called eye-consciousness. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of sounds in dependence on the 
ear is called ear-consciousness. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of odors in dependence on the 
nose is called nose-consciousness. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of tastes in dependence on the 
tongue is called tongue-consciousness. The consciousness 
which comes into being in respect of things tangible in 
dependence on the body is called body-consciousness. The 
consciousness which comes into being in respect of ideas in 
dependence on the mind is called mind-consciousness. 

Just as, 0 priests, fire is named from that in dependence , 
on which it bums. The fire which bums in dependence on 
logs of wood is called a log-fire. The fire which bums in 
dependence on chips is called a chip-fire. The fire which 
bums in dependence on grass is called a grass-fire. The fire 
which bums in dependence on cow-dung is called a cow-dung 
fire. The fire which burns in dependence on husks is called 
a husk-fire. The fire which bums in dependence on rubbish 
is called a rubbish-fire. In exactly the same way, O priests, 
consciousness is named from that in dependence on which it 
comes into being. The consciousness which comes into be- 
ing in respect of forms in dependence on the eye is called eye- 
consciousness. The consciousness which comes into being 
in respect of sounds in dependence on the ear is called ear- 
consciousness. The consciousness which comes into being in 
respect of odors in dependence on the nose is called npse-oon- 
sciousness. The consciousness wliich comes into being in 
respect of tastes in dependence on the tongue is caJIed 
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lxmgudHK>it 8 cioii 8 ness. The coosciousaess which ooiaeB uii0 
h^g in respect of things tan^hle in dependence on the body 
is called body-consciousness. The consciousness which comes 
into being in respect of ideas in dependence on the mind is 
called mind-consciousness. 


§ 28 c. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). ' 

In the proposition, On karma depends consciousness^ con- 
sciousness is sixfold, eye-consciousness etc. 

Here eye-consciousness is twofold, being either a merito- 
rious or a demeritorious fruition — likewise ear-consciousness, 
nose-consciousness, tongue-consciousness, and body-conscious- 
ness. Mind-consciousness is the two minds, namely, the meri- 
torious fruition-mind as well as the demeritorious fruition- 
mind, the three mind-consciousnesses without a cause, the 
eight fruition-thoughts belonging to the realm of sensual 
pleasure and possessing a cause, the five thoughts belonging 
to the realm of form, and the four belonging to the realm of 
formlessness, making twenty-tw'o divisions. Thus in the six 
consciousnesses are included all the thirty-two worldly fru- 
ition-consciousnesses. The consciousnesses, however, which 
transcend the world are not included as they are not 
pertinent in a discussion of rebirth. 


§ 29. NAME AND FORM. 

§ 29 a, — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

By “ Name ” are meant the tlmee Grou])S Ixjginning with 
Sensation [i. e., Sensation, Perception, and the Pi-edisposi- 
tions] ; by “ Form,” the four elements and form derivative 
from the four elements. 

§ 29 6. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap, xviii.). 

Name has no power of its own, nor can it go on of its 
own impulse, either to cat, or to drink, or to utter sounds, or 
to make a movement. Form also is without power and can- 
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^ of its owa impulse. Zt hag no desixe to eat, ox to 
dnnk, or to utter Bounds, or to make a movement. But 
Form goes on when supported by Name, and Name when 
supported by Form. When Name has a desire to eat, or.to 
drink, or to utter sounds, or to make a movement, then Form 
eats, drinks, utters sounds, makes a movement. 

To make this matter clear they give the following illus- 
tration: 

It is as if two men, the one blind from birth and the other 
a cripple, were desirous of going traveling. And the man 
blind from birth were to say to the cripple as follows: “See 
here ! I am able to use my legs, but I have no eyes with 
which to see the rough and the smooth places in the road.” 
And the cripple were to say to the man blind from birth as 
follows : “ See here I I am able to use my eyes, but I have 
no legs with which to go forward and back.” And the man 
blind from birth, pleased and delighted, were to mount the 
cripple on his shoulders. And the cripple sitting on the 
shoulders of the man blind from birth were to direct him, 
saying, “ Leave the left and go to the right ; leave the right 
and go to the loft.” 

Here the man blind from birth is without power of his 
own, and weak, and cannot go of his own impulse or might. 
The cripple also is without power of his own, and weak, and 
cannot go of his own impulse or might. Yet when they 
mutually support one another it is not impossible for them 
to go. 

In exactly the same way Name is without power of its 
own, and cannot spring up of its own might, nor perform 
this or that action. Form also is without power of its own, 
and cannot spring up of its own might, nor perform this or 
that action. Yet when they mutually support one another 
it is not impossible for them to spring up and go on. 

§ 29 c. — Translated from the Visnddhi-Magga (chap, xx.). 

And he knows as follows : 

“No heap or collection of material exists for the produc- 
tion of Name and Form; nor are Name and Form sprung 
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from any such heap or collection of mateii^ ; and when 
Name and Form cease, they do not go to any of the cardinal 
or intermediate points of the compass ; and after Name and 
Fonn have ceased, they do not exist anywhere in the shape 
of heaped-up material. But, just as when a lute is played 
upon, there is no previous store of sound; and when the 
sound comes into existence, it does not come from any such 
store ; and when it ceases, it does not go to any of the cai> 
dinal or intermediate i)oint8 of the compass j and when it has 
ceased, it exists nowhere in a stored-up state ; but having pre- 
viously been non-existent, it came into existence in depend- 
ence on the body and neck of the lute and the exertions of 
the performer ; and having come into existence passes away : 
in exactly the same way, all the elements of being, both those 
with form and those without, come into existence after having 
previously been non-existent ; and having come into existence 
pass away. 


§ 30. THE SIX ORGANS OF SENSE. 

Translated from the SamyuttarNikaya (xii. 2”). 

And what, O priests, are the six organs of sense ? 

Eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind — these, O priests, 
are called the six organs of sense. 


§ 31. CONTACT. 

Translated from the Milindapafiha (60*®). 

“ Bhante Nagasena, what Ls contact ? ” 

“ Your majesty, contact is tlie act of coming in contact.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, two rams were to fight one 
another. The eye is comparable to one of these rams, form 
to the other, and contact to their collision with each other.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 




**lt is as if, your majesty, tlie two hands wexe to be 
dapped t(^ther. The eye is comparable to one band, form 
to the other, and contact to their collision with each other.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“It is as if, your majesty, two cymbals were to be clapped 
together. The eye is comparable to one cymbal, form to the 
other, and contact to their collision with each other.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


§ 32. SENSATION. 

Translated from the Majjhima-Niis,ya (Sutta 44 or i.302§ **). 

“My lady [Dhammadinnl], how many sensations are 
there?” 

“ Brother Visakha, there are three sensations ; the pleasant 
sensation, the unpleasant sensation, and the indifferent 
sensation, ” 

“ But what, my lady, is the pleasant sensation, what the 
unpleasant sensation, and what the indifferent sensation ? ” 

“ Brother Visakha, whatever pleasant or joyous sensation 
is felt by the body or by the mind, that is pleasant sensation. 
Brother Visakha, whatever unpleasant or joyless sensation 
is felt by the body or by the mind, that is unpleasant sensa- 
tion. Brother Visakha, whatever sensation that is neither 
joyous nor joyless is felt by the body or by the mind, that 
is indifferent sensation.” 


§ 33. DESIRE. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii). 

In tlio proposition, On sensation depends desire^ 

Desire for forms and all the rest 
Make up a list of six desires ; 

And each of these is then perceived 
To triply manifest itself. 
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For tihe Yibhanga shows that in this proposition there are 
six dtsires, named dedn for forma^ desire for sounds, . . . 
odors, . . . tastes, . . . things tangible, . . . ideas, accord- 
ing to the designation of the object ; just as a son is named 
the treasurer’s son, the Brahman’s son, according to the 
designation of his father. But it is then perceived that each 
of these is triple according to the way it manifests iiself^ 
namely, whether as desire for sensual pleasure, as desire for 
permanent existence, or as desire for transitory existence. 

When desire for forms manifests itself in a sensual relish 
'for some form-object that may be within the field of vision, it 
is then called desire for sensual pleasure. 

When it is coupled with a heretical belief in the persist- 
ence of existences, and considers that its object is stable and 
persistent, it is then called desire for permanent existence. 
For passion when coujfied with a heretical belief in the 
persistence of existences is called desire for permanent 
existence. 

But when this desire for forms is coupled with a hereti- 
cal belief in the annihilation of existences, and considers that 
its object will be annihilated and perish, it is then called 
desire for transitorj- existence. For passion when coupled 
with a hereticiil belief in tlie annihilation of existences is 
called desire for transitory existence. Similarly in regard to 
sounds and the rest. This makes eighteen de.sires. 

Eighteen desire.s for subjective forms etc., together with 
eighteen for those existing outside, make thiity-six desii-es; 
and thirty-six in tlie past, thirty-six in the future, and thirty- 
six in the jn’esent make one humlred and eight desires. And 
these can be reduced again to six, according to tlicir objects, 
forms etc., or to three only, desire for sensual pleasure etc. 

Now just as we honour a nurse l)ecause of our love and 
devotion to our children, so liAung beings, on account of their 
love and devotion to the sensations excited by forms and the 
other objects of sense, give high honour to painters, musicians, 
perfumers, cooks, weavers, elixir-prescribing physicians, and 
other like persons who furnish us with objects of sense. 
Therefore all these desires are included in the proposition, 
“ On sensation depends desire.” 
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Bttt iaasmiidi m here ia meant 
Sesaation that hath happy frnit, 

And that ia.one, it thus gives rise 
By one dependence to desire. 

By one. It is its dependence by the proximate depend- 
ence alone. 

And moreover, inasmuch as 


Th’ unhappy happy seek to be, 

The happy seek still greater joy, 

And since indifference is bliss. 

And happiness is likewise called, 

Therefore these three sensations form 
Dependence threefold for desire. 

Now as The Sage hath said, “ Upon 
Sensation doth depend desire,” 

And since desire can ne’er exist 
And baleful karma not produce. 

Therefore no lodgment can it find 
In mind of any Brahman wise. 

This is the full discussion of the proposition, “ On sen- 
sation depends desire.” 


§ 34. ATTACHMENT. 

§ 34 a. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xiv.). 

In looking upon Form and the other Groups as having a 
nature resembling bubbles of foam and the like, the medita- 
tive priest ceases to look upon the unsubstantial as substan- 
tiality. To particularize : — 

In looking upon subjective Form as impure, he cornea 
thoroughly to understand material food, abandons the per- 
verse mistaking of the impure for the pure, crosses the torrent 
of sensual pleasure, breaks loose from the yoke of sensual 
pleasure, is freed from the depravity of sensual pleasure, 
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soTeis the myriad bonds of covetousness, and does not attach 
himself by the Attachment of Sensual Pleasure ; 

In looking upon Sensation as misery, he comes thoroughly 
to understand the nutriment called contact, abandons the 
perverse mistaking of misery for happiness, crosses the torrent 
of existence, brea^ loose from the yoke of existence, is freed 
from the depravity of passion for existence, severs the myriad 
bonds of malevolence, and does not attach himself by the 
Attachment of Fanatical Conduct; 

In looking upon Perception and the Predispositions as 
not an Ego, he comes thorouglily to understand the nutri- 
ment called karma, abandons the perveree mistaking of 
what is no Ego for an Ego, crosses the torrent of heresy, 
breaks loose from the yoke of heresy, is freed from the deprav- 
ity of heresy, severs the myriad bonds of dogmatism, and does 
not attach himself by the Attachment of the Assertion of 
an Ego; 

In looking upon Consciousness as transitory, he comes 
thoroughly to understand the nutriment called consciousness, 
abandons the perverse mistaking of the transitory for the per- 
manent, crosses the torrent of ignorance, breaks loose from 
the yoke of ignorance, is freed from the depravity of igno- 
rance, severs the myriad bonds of an affectation of fanatical 
conduct, and does not attach himself by the Attachment of 
Heresy. 


§ 34 6. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

In the proposition. On desire depends attachment. 

Attachments are in number four : 

Whose definition various, 

Their short description, and their long. 

And sequence must one seek to show. 

The following is the showing .- — 

The following are the four attachments ; the attachment 
of sensual pleasure, the attachment of heresy, the attacliment 
of fanatical conduct, the attachment of the assertion of 
an Ego. 




>1 . A&(uimeni, 

The following is the d^nUion variota. 

The attacbmeat of seasaal pleasure is attachment with 
some form of sensud pleasure as its object. Or, again, it is 
the attachment of sensual pleasure because it is at the same 
time attachment and sensual pleasure. The word attach* 
ment ^ means a tenacious grasp. The syllables vrpa strengthen 
the word, just as in upSt/dsa, upakkuttha, etc. 

In like manner the attachment of heresy is heresy and 
attachment; or it is attachment to some form of heresy, 
whether concerning the past or the future, as when one says, 
“ The Ego and the world are persistent,” etc. 

In like manner the attachment of fanatical conduct is 
attachment to some mode of fanatical conduct ; or it is attach- 
ment and fanatical conduct. Cattle-conduct, cattle-behavior, 
and the like are attachments because they involve the belief 
that thus purity can be obtained. 

In like manner assertion is what people assert ; attachment 
is that by which they attach themselves. What do they 
assert? and to what do they attach themselves? The Ego. 
The attachment of the assertion of an Ego is the attachment 
to the assertion of an Ego, or it is the simple assertion of an 
Ego. The attachment of the assertion of an Ego is when 
people attach themselves by the assertion of an Ego. 

The above, then, is the definition various. 

Their short description, and their long. 

First in regard to the attachment of sensual pleasure. 

“ What is the attachment of sensual pleasure ? Sensual 
craving, sensual passion, sensual delight, sensual desire, sen- 
sual affection, sensual torment, sensual infatuation, sensual 
cleaving, this is called the attachment of sensual pleasure.” 
In short, in tliis quotation, attachment is described as tenacity 
of desire. Tenacious desire is when an earlier desire has 
become tenacious by the proximate dependence. Some, how- 
ever, say, “ Desire is the quest of an object before it is obtained, 
as when a robber gropes about in the dark ; attachment is the 
seizing hold of an object witliin reach, as when the robber gets 


1 In upadsna, i. e. npa + Sd&na. 
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hold of his booty. And both are mimical to moderation and 
contentment and are the roots out of which grow seeking and 
guarding. 

The short description of the other three attachments is that 
they are heresy. 

In their long description, however, the attachment of sen- 
sual pleasure is tenacity of the aforesaid one-hundred-and- 
eight-fold desire for forms and other objects of sense. 

The attachment of heresy consists of heretical views 
regarding ten different subjects. 

“ What is the attachment of heresy ? ‘ Tliere is no such 
thing as a gift, a sacrifice, an offering, a fruition or result of 
good or evil deeds, a present life, a future life, a mother, 
a father, apparitional existence, or anj' monk or Bmhman 
having found the right ixDad and correct line of conduct who 
can proclaim of his own knowledge and perception either 
this world or the next I’ any such heresy, heretical l)eUef, 
heretical jungle, heretical wilderness, heretical puppet-show, 
heretical writhing, heretical fetter, figment, notion, persua- 
sion, affectation, byway, false way, falsitj-, schismatic doc- 
trine, or error is called the attachment of heresy.” 

The heresy of fanatical conduct is the affectation of the 
belief that purity is by fanatical conduct. As it is said : 

“ What is tlie attachment of fanatical conduct? Purity is 
by conduct ; purity is by fanaticism ; purity is by fanatical 
conduct, — any such heresy, heretical belief, heretical jungle, 
heretical M'ilderness, hei'etical j>uppet-show, licretical writhing, 
heretical fetter, figment, notion, pereuasion, affectation, by- 
way, false way, falsity, schismatic doctrine, or error is called 
the attachment of fanatical conduct.” 

The attachment of the assertion of. an Ego is the twenty- 
fold heresy of individuality. As it is said : 

“What is the heresy of the assertion of an Ego? Here an 
ignorant, unconverted man, who is not a follower of noble 
disciples, not conversant with the Noble Doctrine, not disci- 
plined in the Noble Doctrine, not a follower of good people, 
not convereant with the doctrine held by good people, not 
disciplined in the doctrine of good people, considers form in 
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^ light of an Ego — either the Ego eg possessing form, or 
form as comprised in the Ego, or the Ego as comprised in 
form; considers sensation . . . perception . . . the predis* 
pcmitions . . . consciousness as the Ego, or the Ego as pos- 
sessing consciousness, or consciousness as comprised in the 
Ego, or the Ego as comprised in consciousness, — any such 
heresy, heretical belief, heretical jungle, heretical wilderness, 
heretical puppet-show, heretical writhing, heretical fetter, 
figment, notion, persuasion, affectation, b3rway, false way, 
falsity, scliismatic doctrine, or error is called the attachment 
of the assertion of the Ego.” * 

The above is their short description, and their long. 

And sequence: — That sequence is threefold; sequence 
in originating, sequence in abandoning, sequence in teaching. 

Now, as the round of rebirth is without known beginning 
and it is impossible to say which corruption first arises, no 
absolute order of sequence can bo laid down ; but in any par- 
ticular existence the order most commonly followed is for the 
heresy of the assertion of an Ego to come first and be followed 
by a heretical belief either in the persistence of existences or 
in their annihilation. Then he who believes that the Ego is 
persistent adopts the attachment of the heresy of fanatical 
conduct to purify his Ego, and he who believes that the Ego 
is annihilated, "being reckless of a future life, adopts the 
attachment of sensual pleasure. Thus the sequence of origi- 
nating in any particular existence is for the attachment of the 
heresy of the assertion of an Ego to come first, and after it 
the attachments of heresy, fanatical conduct, and sensual 
pleasure. 

The attachment of heresy, the attachment of fanatical con- 
duct, and the attachment of the assertion of an Ego are first 
abandoned, as they are destroyed by the Path of Convereion ; 
the attachment of sensual pleasure afterwards by the Path of 
Arhaiship. This is the sequence in abandonment. 

The attachment of sensual pleasure is first taught both on 
account of its extent and of its conspicuousness. For as it 


1 See Dhammasaugani, §§ 1214 to 1217. 
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occurs in conjunction with eight of the consciousnesses it has 
a large extent ; the others have but little^ being conjoined 
with only four. And as mankind is for the most part given 
over to its lusts, the attachment of sensual pleasure is con* 
spicuous ; not so the otliers. Or, the attachment of sensual 
pleasure is for the purpose of obtaining objects of lust, and 
the attachment of heresy in the form of belief in the persist- 
ence of the Ego comes next as being more a question of 
speculative curiosity and the like. This has two divisions, 
the attachment of fanatical conduct, and the attachment of 
the assertion of an Ego. Of these two, the attachment of 
fanatical conduct is first taught from its grossness as one can 
see cattle-practices and dog-practices with one’s own eyes; 
the attachment of the a.S8ertion of an Ego comes last on 
account of its subtileness. This is the sequence in teaching. 


§85. EXISTENCE. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap, xvii.). 

In the proposition, On attachment depends existence, 

The sense, the different elements, 

The use, divisions, summings up. 

And which the dependence makes of which. 

Must now be understood in full. 

“ Exi.stence ” is so called because it is an existing. It is 
twofold; karma-existence, and originating-existence. As it 
has been said: “Existence is twofold: there is a karma- 
existence, and there is an originating-existence.” Here 
karma-existence is equivalent to karma ; and in like man- 
ner originating-existence is equivalent to originating. Origi- 
nating is called existence because it is an existing; but 
karma is called existence because it causes existence, just 
as the birth of a Buddha is called happy because it results 
in happiness. 

This, then, is the full understanding of the sense. 


-its- Sxisiati^, 

The different demenie : — iCannarexisteiice ia in brief 
iJioxight and tbe elements covetousness etc., wliicli go under 
the name of karma and exist conjoined 'with thought. As it 
has been said, 

“ What is karmarexistence ? Meritorious karma, demeri- 
torious karma, and karma leading to immovability, all these 
are called karma-existence, whether they be of little or great 
extent. Moreover aU karma conducive to existence is 
karma-existence.” 

In the above, the term meritorious karma includes thir- 
teen thoughts, demeritorious karma includes twelve, and the 
term, karma leading to immovability, includes four thoughts. 
Also, by the phrase, “ Whether of little or great extent,” is 
meant the slight or large amount of fruition of these same 
thoughts, and, by the phrase, “And all karma conducive to 
existence,” are meant covetousness and so on conjoined with 
thought. 

Originating-existence, however, is in brief the groups 
which have come into existence through karma, and it has 
a ninefold division. As it is said, 

“ What is originating-existence ? Existence in the realm 
of sensual pleasure, existence in the realm of form, existence 
in the realm of formlessness, existence in the realm of per- 
ception, existence in the realm of non-perception, existence 
in the realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception, 
existence once infected, existence four times infected, exist- 
ence five times infected, aU these are originating-existence.” 

In the above, existence in the realm of sensual pleasure 
is the existence called sensual pleasure, and similarly in 
respect of existence in the realm of form, and of existence in 
the realm of formlessness. Existence in the realm of percep- 
tion is so called either because perception constitutes that 
existence, or because there is perception in that existence. 
The converse is the case with existence in the realm of non- 
perception. Existence in the realm of neither perception nor 
yet non-perception is so called because, as there is no gross 
perception there, but only a subtile one, there is neither per- 
ception nor yet non-perception in that existence. Existence 
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oQce infected ie existence infected ■with the form-group alonoi 
or it is called existence once infected because there is but one 
infection to that existence, and similarly in regard to exist- 
ences four times and five times infected. 

Existence in the realm of sensual pleasure is the five 
attachment-groups, and existence in the realm of form is 
the same. Existence in the realm of formlessness is four 
attachment-groups. Existence in the realm of perception is 
five attachment-groups, and existence in the realm of non- 
perception is one attachment-group. Existence in the realm 
of neither perception nor yet non-perception is four attach- 
ment-groups, and existence once infected etc., is one, four, or 
five attachment-groups. 

Tliis, then, is the full understanding of the different 
elements. 

TIlc use ; — It is true that the meritorious and the other 
karmas have been already spoken of in the exposition of 
karma. However, tliis karma was the karma of a previous 
existence and hence given as constituting the dependence for 
conception into this one, — wliile in the jnesent case they are 
present karma and given as constituting the dejjendence for 
conception into a future existence. Thus the repetition is of 
use. Or again, when it was said, “ What is meritorious 
karma? It is meritorious thoughts in the realm of sensual 
pleasure,” and so on, only thoughts were included in the term 
karma, while in the present instance where it is said, “ And 
all karma conducive to existence,” there are also included 
the elements of being which are conjoined with thoughts. 
Or again, only tliat karma which is the dependence of con- 
sciousness was in the first instance intended by the tern 
karma, but now that also which gives rise to an existence in 
the realm of non-perception. But why make a long story 
of it? By the meritorious karma etc. intended in the prop- 
osition, “ On ignorance depends karma,” meritorious and 
demeritorious factors of being only are meant ; but in the 
present c^e, in the proposition, “On attachment depends 
existence,” inasmuch as originating-existence is included, all 
elements of being, whether meritorious or demeritorious or 
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indetemdnate are intended. Accoffic&gly the 'is 

naeful &oni every point of view. 

This, then, is the full understanding of the use. 

Divisions, summings up : — The divisions and summings up 
of an existence dependent on attachment. For, whatever 
karma depends on the attachment of sensual pleasure and 
produces existence in the realm of sensual pleasure, this is 
karma-existence, and the grouj)s that spring from it are origi- 
nating-existence. Similarly in regard to existence in the 
realm of form and existence in the realm of formlessness. 
This makes two existences in the realm of sensual pleasure 
besides the therewith included existence in the realm of per* • 
ception and existence five times infected ; two existences in 
the realm of form besides the therewith included existence 
in the realm of perception, existence in the realm of non-pei> 
ception, existence once infected, and existence five times 
infected; and two existences in the realm of formlessness 
besides the therewith included existence in the realm of 
perception, existence in the realm of neither perception nor 
yet non-perception, and existence four times infected, all of 
which depend on the attachment of sensual pleasure — six 
existences besides the therewith included existences. And 
just as six existences and the therewith included existences 
depend on the attachment of sensual pleasure, so also do six 
existences depend on each of the other three attachments. 
Thus in respect of their divisions there are twenty-four exist- 
ences besides the therewith included existences, all of which 
depend on attachment. 

In regard to their summings up, however, by putting 
karma-existence and originating-existence together we have 
existence in the realm of sensual pleasure and the therewith 
included existences, existence in the realm of form, and exist- 
ence in the reiilm of formlessness, making three existences 
which depend on the attachment of sensual pleasure; and 
similarly in regard to the remaining attachments. Thus there 
sum up twelve existences besides the therewith included 
existences, all of which depend on attachment. Moreover, to 
speak absolutely, ’karma-existence is karma which leads to 
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existence in the realm of sensual pleasure and is dependeiit 
on attachment, and the groups ■which spring from- it are origi- 
naiSng-existence. And it is the same in regard to existence 
in the realm of form and existence in the realm of formless- 
ness. This makes two existences in the realm of sensual 
pleasure, two existences in the realm of form, and two exist- 
ences in the realm of formlessness besides the there'with 
included existences, all of which depend on attachment. By 
another method of computation, the six existences, by not 
di-riding into karma-existence and originating-existence, sum 
up as three existences, namely, existence in the realm of sen- 
sual pleasure etc., besides the existences therewith included. 
Also by not dmding into existence in the realm of sensual 
pleasure etc., karma-existence and originating-existence be- 
come two existences ; and again, by not dividing into karma- 
existence and originating-existence, there remains in the 
proposition, “ On attachment depends existence,” only exist- 
ence. 

This, then, is the full understanding of i'ht divisions and 
summings up of existence dependent on attachment. 

And which the dependence makes of which : — The sense is, 
it must be fully understood which attachment is the depend- 
ence of which? But which is the dependence of which? 
Every one is the dependence of every one else. For the 
unconverted are like madmen, and fail to reflect on what 
is suitable and what is unsuitable. As the result of any and 
every attachment, they long for any and every existence and 
perform any and every karma. Therefore the view of those 
who say that existence in the realm of form and existence in 
the realm of formlessness do not come about by the attach- 
ment of fanatical conduct is not to be accepted. But on the 
contrary, any and every existence comes about by any and 
every attachment. As follows : — 

We may have one who, because of what he hears reported 
or by inference from what he sees, reflects as follows : “Sen- 
sual pleasures obtain in the world of men in wealthy families 
of the warrior caste and so forth and so on, and also in the 
six heavens of sensual pleasures.” Then he becomes deceived 
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bgrlisteDiii^ to false doctrine and ti&es a wrong way to atladn 
titteiu, fiad thmkingt “ By tins kind of karma Z shall obtam 
sensttal pleastues,*’ he adopts the ^attachment of sensnal 
pleasure and does evil with his body, evil with his voice, and 
evil with his mind, and when he fubSUed bJa wickedness 
he is reborn in a lower state of existence. Or again, he 
adopts the attachment of sensual pleasure through being de- 
sirous of sensual pleasure and of protecting that which he 
has already obtained, and does evil with his body, evil with 
his voice, and evil with his mind, and when he has fulfilled 
his wickedness he is reborn in a lower state of existence. 
Here the karma that was the cause of his rebirth is karma- 
existence. The groups which sprang from that karma wem 
originating-existence. Existence in the realm of perception 
and existence five times infected are therewith included. 

Another, however, strengthens his knowledge by listen- 
ing to the Good Doctrine, and thinking, “By tto kind 
of karma I shall obtain sensual pleasures,” adopts the attach- 
ment of sensual pleasure and does good with bis body, good 
with his voice, and good with his mind ; and when he has 
fulfilled his righteousness he is reborn either among the 
gods or among men. Here the karma that was the cause of 
his rebirth is karmarexistence. The groups which sprang 
from that karma were originating-existence. Existence in 
the realm of form and existence five times infected are there- 
with included. Accordingly the attachment of sensual pleas- 
ure is the dependence of existence in the realm of sensual 
pleasure together with its divisions and whatever existences 
are therewith included. 

Another, having heard or come to the conclusion that 
there are superior sensual pleasures in the realm of form and 
in the realm of formlessness, adopts the attachment of sen- 
sual pleasure and achieves the trances of the realm of form 
and of the realm of formlessness, and by the might of these 
trances is reborn in a Brahma-heaven. Here the karma that 
was the cause of his rebirth was karmarexistence. The 
groups which sprang from that karma were originating-exist^ 
ence. Existence in the realm of perception, existence in the 
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xealm of non-poioeption, existence in the realm of neiiiier per- 
ception nor yet non-perception, existence once infected, and 
Afintenr^ five times infected, are therewith included. Ac- 
cordingly the attachment of sensual pleasure is the depend- 
ence of existence in the realm of form and existence in the 
realm of formlessness, together with their divisions and the 
existences therewith included. 

Another adopts the heresy of the annihilation of exist- 
ences and thinking either that it would be a good plan to 
have his Ego undergo annihilation while in the realm of 
sensual pleasure or else while in the realm of form or else 
while in the realm of formlessness, performs karma leading 
to those existences. This karma of his is karmarexistence 
and the groups that spring from it are originating-existence. 
Existence in the realm of perception etc. aie therewith 
included. Accordingly the attachment of heresy is the 
dependence of all three modes of existence, viz., of existence 
in the realm of sensual pleasure, existence in the realm of 
form, and existence in the realm of formlessness, together 
with their divisions and the existences therewith included. 

Another, thinking either that his Ego is happy when in 
the realm of sensual pleasure, or else when in the realm of 
form, or else when in the realm of formlessness, by the 
attachment oi the assertion of an Ego performs karma lead- 
ing to those existences. Tliis karma of his is karmarexistence 
and the groups that spring from it are originating-existence. 
Existence in the realm of perception etc. are therewith 
included. Accordingly tlie attachment of the assertion of 
an Ego is the dependence for the three modes of existence 
together with their divisions and the existences therewith 
included. 

Another, thinking that fanatical conduct attains to a 
happy fulfilment either in the realm of sensual pleasure, or 
else in the realm of form, or else in the realm of formless- 
ness, adopts the attachment of fanatical conduct and per- 
forms the karma leading to those existences. This karma 
of his is karma-existence and the groups that spriug from it 
ate originating-existence. Existence in the realm of percep- 
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tida etc. axe liievewildi included. Accozdinglj the attach* 
ment of fanatical conduct is the dependence for the thiee 
modea of existence together with their divisions and the 
existences therewith included. 

This, then, is the full understanding of and whick the 
dependence makes of which. 

Now if it be asked, “ But how is which the dependence 
of which existence?” we answer that attachment is to be 
understood as the proximate dependence of existence in die 
realm of form and in the realm of formlessness, and the 
connate etc. dependence of existence in the realm of sensual 
pleasure. 

For when a being is in the realm of sensual pleasure, 
then the four attachments are the dependence of meritori- 
ous karma and of originating-existence in the realm of form 
and in the realm of formlessness by the proximate depend- 
ence alone. When conjoined with demeritorious karma they 
are the dependence by the connate dependence etc., that is, 
by the connate, the mutual, the basal, the conjoined, the 
actual, the abiding, and the causal dependence; but when 
not so conjoined, by the proximate dependence alone. 

This is the full discussion of the proposition “ On attach- 
ment depends existence.” 


§ 36. BIRTH ETC. 

Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

The definitions of birth etc. in the last two propositions 
of Dependent Origination are to be understood as above 
expounded in the Exposition of the Four Truths; but by 
existence is here meant only karma-existence. For that and 
not originating-existence is the dependence of birth. More- 
over it is its dependence in only one of two ways, namely, as 
karma-dependence or as proximate dependence. 

If it be asked in this connection, “ But how do we know 
that existence is the dependence of birth?” we answer, “Be- 
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cause differences in respect of meanness, greatness, etc. are 
apparent, even when the external dependence remaina the 
same. For even when the external dependence, such as the 
seed, blood, food, etc., of father and mother are the same, 
differences of meanness, greatness, etc. in the progeny are 
observable, and that even in the case of twins. And these 
differences are due to a cause, for some do not have these 
differences; but these differences can have no other cause- 
than karma, from the non-oxistence of any other instrumen- 
tality for the purpose in the sequence of beings who show 
tlrese differences. Thus they have only karmarexistence as 
their cause. Karma is indeed the cause for the difference in 
beings as regards meanness, greatness, etc. Therefore has 
The Blessed One said : — “ Karma allots beings to meanness 
or greatness.” Therefore is it to be understood that existence 
is the dependence of birth. 

But inasmuch as when there is no birth there is no old age 
or death, nor those other elements of being, sorrow and the 
rest ; and on the other hand when there is birth, then, to the 
fool who is afflicted with the misery called old age and death, 
occur the sorrow and the rest that are associated with old 
age and death ; and also to the fool who is afflicted with tliis 
or that other misery do they occur, but not so associated; 
therefore is it to be understood of birth that it is the depend- 
dence both of old age and death and of sorrow etc. But it 
is their dependence by the proximate dependence alone. 

This is the full discussion of the propositions, “ On exist- 
ence depends birth,” etc. 


§ S7. DISCUSSION OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION. 

Translated from the MahirNi(tona-Sutta of the DigharNikaya 
(Grimblot’s edition, p. 2i5^). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling 
among the Kurus' where was the Kuru-town named KammSr 
sadliamma. 
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^{Iten dtevr- sear veneorable .Snands to whare Tbs 
Blessed One was ; and having drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, the venerable Ananda spoke 
to The Blessed One as foUows : 

“O wonderful is it. Reverend Sir I 0 marvellous is it. 
Reverend Sir I How profound. Reverend Sir, is Dependent 
Origination, and of how profound an appearance I To me, 
nevertheless, it is as clear as clear jian be.” 

“ O Ananda, say not so ! O Ananda, say not so I Pro- 
found, Ananda, is Dependent Origination, and profound of 
appearance. It is through not understanding this doctrine, 
^anda, through not penetrating it, that thus mankind is 
like to an entangled warp, or to an ensnarled web, or to 
munjargrass and pabbaja-grass, and fails to extricate itself 
from inmishment, suffering, perdition, rebirth. 

“Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Do old age and death depend 
on any tiring ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ They do.’ And if it be 
asked, ‘On what do old age and death depend?’ the reply 
should be, ‘ Old age and death depend on birth.’ 

“Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Does birth depend on any- 
thing? ’ the reply should be, ‘ It does.’ And if it be asked, 
‘On what does birth depend?’ the reply should be, ‘Birth 
depends on existence.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Does existence depend on any- 
thing ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ It does.’ And if it be aske^ 
‘On what does existence depend?’ the reply should be, 
‘Existence depends on attachment.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Does attachment depend on 
anything?’ the reply should be, ‘It does.’ And if it be 
asked, ‘ On what does attachment depend ? ’ the reply should 
be, ‘ Attachment depends on desire.’ 

“Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Does desire depend on any- 
thing?’ the reply should be, ‘It does.’ And if it be asked, 
‘ On what does desire depend ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ Desire 
depends on sensation.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Does sensation depend on any- 
thing? ’ the reply should be, ‘ It does.’ And if it be asked, 
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* On what does sensation depend? * the reply should be, ‘ Sen- 
sation depends on contact.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Does contact depend on any- 
thing ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ It does.’ And if it be asked, 
‘ On what does contact depend ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ Con- 
tact depends on name and form.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Do name and form depend on 
anjrthing ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ They do.’ And if it be 
asked, ‘ On what do name and form depend ? ’ the reply 
should be, ‘Name and form depend on consciousness.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Does consciousness depend on 
anything?’ the reply should be, ‘It does.’ And if it be 
asked, ‘ On what does consciousness depend ? ’ the reply 
should be, ‘Consciousness depends on name .and form.’ 

“Thus, Ananda, on name and form depends conscious- 
ness; 

“ On consciousness depend name and form ; 

“ On name and form depends contact ; 

“ On contact depends sensation ; 

“ On sensation depends desire ; 

“ On desire depends attachment ; 

“ On attachment dei)ends existence ; 

“ On existence depends birth ; 

“On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamen- 
tation, misery, grief, and despair. Thus does this entire 
aggregation of misery arise. 

“I have said that on birth depend old age and death. 
This tnith, Ananda, that on birth depend old age and death, 
is to be understood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there 
were utterly and completely no birth at all for an}' one into 
any world, as, namely, for gods into the world of gods ; for 
genii into the world of genii; for ogres into the world of 
ogi’es ; for demons into the world of demons ; for men into 
the world of men ; for quadrupeds into the world of quadru- 
peds; for winged creatures into the world of winged crear 
tures ; for creeping things into the world of creeping things ; 

suppose, Ananda, there were no birth for any of these 
beings into their several worlds; if there were nowhere any 



luil^ pray, ou tJie cessation of Initii iti^oald tiliere be any 
age and death?” 

« Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in birth the cause, 
the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of old age and 
death. 

“ I have said that on existence depends birth. This truth, 
Ananda, that on existence depends birth, is to be understood 
in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were utterly and com- 
pletely no existence at aU for any one in any mode, as, 
namely, existence in the realm of sensual pleasure, existence 
in the realm of form, existence in the realm of formlessness ; 
— if there were nowhere any existence, pray, on the cessa- 
tion of existence would there be any birth?” 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in existence the 
cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of birth. 

“ I have said that on attachment depends existence. This 
truth Ananda, that on attachment depends existence, is to 
be understood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were 
utterly and completely no attachment at all of any one to 
anything, as, namely, the attachment of sensual pleasure, the 
attachment of heresy, the attachment of fanatical conduct, 
the attachment of the assertion of an Ego ; — if there were 
nowhere any attachment, pray, on the cessation of attachment 
would there be any existence ? ” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in attachment the 
cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of ex- 
istence. 

“ I have said that on desire depends attachment. This 
truth, Ananda, that on desire depends attachment, is to be 
underatood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were utterly 
and completely no desire at all on the part of any one for 
anything, as, namely, desire for forms, desire for sounds, desire 
for odors, desire for tastes, desire for things tangible, desire 
for ideas ; — if there were nowhere any desire, pray, on the 
cessation of desire would there be any attachment ? ” 
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“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, lifire we have in desire the cause, 
the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of attachment. 

“ I have said that on sensation depends desire. This truth, 
Ananda, that on sensation depends desire, is to be understood 
in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were utterly and com- 
pletely no sensation at all on the part of any one for any- 
thing, as, namely, sensation sprung from contact of the eye, 
sensation sprung from contact of the ear, sensation sprung 
from contact of the nose, sensation sprung from contact of the 
tongue, sensatio/i sprang from conta/ct of the body, sensation 
sprung from contact of the mind ; — if there were nowhere 
any sensation, pray, on the cessation of sensation would there 
be any desire ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in sensation the 
cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of 
desire.” 

[Grimblot 2o‘J‘] 

“I have said that on contact depends sensation. This 
truth, Ananda, that on contact depends sensation, is to be 
understood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were 
utterly and coinjdetely no contact at all of any organ with 
any object, as, namely, contact of the eye, contact of the ear, 
contact of the nose, contact of the tongue, contact of the 
body, contact of the mind; — if there were nowhere any 
contact, pray, on the cessation of contact would there be any 
sensation ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in contact the 
cause, the occasion, the ongin, and the dependence of 
sensation. 

“I have^said that on name and form depends contact. 
This truth, Ananda, that on name and form depends contact, 
is to be understood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there 
wer§ not these different traits, peculiarities, signs, and indica- 
tions by which are made manifest the multitude of elements of 
being constituting name ; — if there were not these different 
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traitS} peoBlisritieS) signs, and indicG^dtus, ptay, wotdd them 
be any designative contact appearing in form ? ** 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Suppose, Ananda, there were not these different traits, 
peculiarities, signs, and indications by which are made mani- 
fest the multitude of elements of being constituting form ; — 
if there were not these different traits, peculiarities, signs, 
and indications, pray, would there be any inertia-contact 
appearing in name?” 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Suppose, Ananda, there were not these different traits, 
peculiarities, signs, and indications by which are made mani- 
fest the multitude of elements of being constituting name and 
the multitude of elements of being constituting form ; — if 
there were not these different traits, peculiarities, signs, and 
indications, pray, would there be any contact?” 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in name and form 
the cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of 
contact. 

“ I have said that on consciousness depend name and 
form. This truth, Ananda, that on consciousness depend 
name and form, is to be understood in this way. Suppose, 
Ananda, consciousness were not to descend into the maternal 
womb, pray, would name and form consolidate in the maternal 
womb ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“Suppose, Ananda, consciousness, after descending into 
the maternal womb, were then to go away again, pray, would 
name and form be bom to life in the world ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Suppose, Ananda, consciousness were to be severed from 
a child, either boy or girl, pray, would name and form attain 
to growth, increase, and development ? ” 

“Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly Ananda, here we have in consciousness the 
cause, the occasion, the origin, and Urn dependence of name 
and form. 
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“I have said that on name and form depends conscious* 
ness. This truth, Ananda, that on name and form depends 
consciousness, is to be understood in this way. Suppose, 
Ananda, that name and form were not to become established, 
pray, would there, in the future, be biith, old age and death, 
and the coming into existence of misery’s host ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in name and form 
the cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of 
consciousness. 

“ Verily, Ananda, this name and form coupled with con- 
sciousness is all there is to be born, or to grow old, or to die, 
or to leave one existence, or to spring up in another. It is all 
that is meant by any affirmation, predication, or declaration we 
may make concerning anybody. It constitutes knowledge’s 
field of action. And it is all that is reborn to appear in its 
present shape.” 



CHAPTER m. 


EABMA AND BEBIBTH. 

lUTKODtrCTOBY DlSCOtTESE. 

Pekhap 8 one of the hardest of the Buddliist doctrines is 
that of Karma. It is a doctrine, not only hard in itself, but 
it seems to contradict their other tenets. The Buddhists, as 
we have seen, resolve the human being into a number of el&* 
ments called dhammaa which possess no permanent existence, 
and they say that on account of this transitoriness no one of 
these can be considered as the individual, the Ego, the “self.” 
There is therefore here notliing to be reborn — nothing to 
transmigrate. How then is it, that when he has thus denied 
all substantive existence to everything which to the Occi- 
dental tliinker appears to possess the greatest reality, the 
Oriental should attribute to karma this faculty of being reborn 
indefinitely? 

The word karma means ‘ deeds,’ or, as it is often used in 
the singular, it might perhaps be translated by ‘performance ’ 
or ‘ action.’ How can substantive reality be attributed to a 
mere conception of the mind like that of deed or performance, 
when it is denied of all those components of the human being 
of which we are cognizant by means of our senses and our 
self-consciousness ? How can any deed be said to be immortal, 
except in a purely figurative sense, meaning that the memory 
or else the objective effect of it persists? Now if we look at 
this doctrine of Karma a little more closely, we may see ‘that 
it is not so very unlike Christian ideas. If we were to trans- 
14 
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late the word karma somewhat freely» we might call it 
‘character.’ And what, indeed, do we ordinarily mean when 
we speak of personal immortality, unless it be that the c^rac- 
ters of our friends are reborn in heaven ? It is evidently not 
the body that is reborn, for that is left behind with us. And 
what do we know of the spirit eS^cept simply its manifesta- 
tions, and what we may argue fr<)m our own self-conscious- 
ness ? Our knowledge of our friePd is composed of what our 
senses tell us of his body and what we observe of his deeds. 
It is his character, liis particular set of deeds, or karma, that 
we think of as surviving death; aud this is exactly what the 
Buddliists do, — the only difference being that we claim the 
existence of an Ego. This we claim to know by self-inspec- 
tion; and therefore, when we speak metaphysically, we say 
that it is our friend’s Ego, or soul, that is reliorn, and that our 
friend’s character, which is really fdl we directly know of our 
friend, is simply the manifestation of that Ego. But as the 
Buddliists deny the existence of any soul, it is only observed 
character, or karma, that is left to be reborn. The reader will 
see, I think, that the two doctrines are really very similar, if 
we but leave the postulation of an Ego out of the question. 

But the question still remains : How can cliaracter that is 
no entity in itself be reborn ? Now here it is to be noted that 
the word ‘ karma ’ covers two distinct ideas ; namely^ the deed 
itself, and the effects of that deed in modifying the subsequent 
character and fortunes of the doer. The Buddhists say that 
this subjective effect continues after death into the next life. 
The following illustration may tend to make the general idea 
of the perpetuation’ of cliaracter without identity of substance 
seem more reasonable. Why cannot a swallow’s egg hatch 
out a lark ? or a lark’s a swallow ? Is there any difference 
perceptible between the two eggs in respect of composition 
or structure, adequate to account for the difference in the 
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result? If not, haw is it that the ^egg of the lark will 
never hatch out into any other kind of a Mrd than a lark, 
and that a swallow’s egg must always yield a swallow? 
Now although it is true that if we take the eggs befcne 
the first sign of an embryo has appeared we may not be 
able to detect any physical or chemical difference that would 
seem to account for the difference in the result, yet we know 
the why and wherefore of that difference. A swallow’s egg 
cannot hatch out a lark because of the difference in heredity. 
The countless influences that affected the ancestors of that 
egg, and the numberless actions performed under those influ- 
ences are in some mysterious way stored up in that egg, and 
must bear their own fruit and none other. Therefore a swal- 
low’s egg cannot hatch out a lark, because a lark is the result 
of an entirely different set of conditions ; as we might say, 
its karma is different. But of course the Buddhists do not 
mean heredity when they use the word karma. ‘ Karma ’ ex- 
presses, not that which a man inherits from his ancestors, but 
that which he inherits from himself in some previous state of 
existence. But with this difference the Buddhist doctrine 
and the scientific doctrine of heredity seem very similar. 

Not aU deeds, however, are fruitful and perpetuate exist- 
ence. Karma is like heredity in that it is an informing prin- 
ciple which must have an embodiment. Just as the informing 
principle of an egg would never find expression without the^ 
accompaniment of yolk, albumen, and other material constitu- 
ents, so karma embeds itself in objects of desire in order to 
form that factitious entity which goes by the name of man. 
If karma be performed in a state of pure’ passionlessness, that 
is, without attachment to anything, then it is barren. The 
fruitful karma will be quickly undermined and not suffered 
to bear the full fruit it otherwise would have done. Like a 
tree whose nourishment has been poisoned, the being who 
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performs such karma 'will cease to be. See § 40, § 76 in 
Chapter IV, and § 41, which last is given ly way of illustrar 
tion of § 40 1. Thus a being without karma is as arbitrary a 
conception as a chicken without heredity, that is, one formed 
by creative fiat independent of antecedent conditrons. 

In illustration of the doctrine of repeated existence I give 
at the end of this chapter a number of “Birth-Stories,” as 
they are called; namely, stories concerning the anterior 
“births” or existences of The Buddlia. There is a separate 
work in the Buddhist Scriptures called 'tlie “Ja'taka,” or 
“Book of Birth-Stories,” containing several hundred such 
tales. They form a mine of folk-lore, and, though credited 
to The Buddlia, can hardly have been original with him. 
The ancient Buddhists, like other Orientals, appear to have 
been fond of gathering together in little companies and list- 
ening while some one of their number related a tale or fable ; 
and ancient Buddhist sculptures have come down to the pres- 
ent day representing scenes taken out of these same stories 
that fill the Jataka. Some of these tales are much traveled 
ones, and are to be found in .disop’s Fables, and in La Fon- 
taine, and other European works. As a samijle I give “ The 
Ass in tlie Lion’s Skin.” Another instance of folk-lore com- 
mon to both the Orient and the Occident, but not given as a 
Birth-Stor}', occurs in this chapter. The Pali version is en- 
titled “Death’s Messengers,” wliile “The Three Warnings” 
gives the same general idea in English dress. TJiere are 
other English versions extant, and German, French, and 
Latin ones, so that this is an interesting instance of how a 
fable will travel about from country to country and from 
clime to clime, vaiying in dress to suit the habits, customs, 
and ways of thinking of the different peoples who adopt it 
into their literatures and then often forget its alien origin. 
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^ Father of AU Beings Who Have Been and Are to Be?’ 
But this, myiriend, is what 1 ask you,' ‘Where do these four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the 
fiery element, and the windy element, utterly cease?’” 

And a second time, O Kevaddha, Great Brahma spoke to 
the priest as follows : 

“ I, O priest, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme 
Being, the Unsurpassed, the Perceiver of All Things, the 
Controller, the Lord of All, the Maker, the Fashioner, the 
Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Who 
Have Been and Are to Be.” 

And a third time, O Kevaddha, the priest spoke to Brahma 
as follows : 

“My friend, I am not asking you, ‘Are you Brahma, 
Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, the Unsurpassed, the 
Perceiver of All Tilings, tlie Controller, the Lord of All, 
tlie Maker, the Fashioner, the Cliief, the Victor, the Ruler, 
the Father of All Beings Who Have Been and Are to Be?’ 
But this, my friend, is what I ask you, ‘ Where do these four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the 
fiery element, and the w'indy element, utterly cease ? ’ ” 

Then, O Kevaddha, Great Brahma took the priest by the 
arm, and led him to one side, and spoke to the priest as 
follows : 

“ O priest, these gods of my suite believe as follows : 
‘ Brahma sees all things ; knotre all tilings ; has penetrated 
all things.’ Therefore was it that I did not answer you in 
their presence. I, O pricvSt, do not know where tliese four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, 
the fiery element, and the windy element, utterly cease. 
Therefore it was a sin and a crime, O priest, that you left 
The Blessed One, and went elsewhere in quest of an answer 
to this question. Turn back, O priest, and having drawn 
near to The Blessed One, ask him tliis question, and as The 
Blessed One shall explain unto you, so believe.” 

Then, O Kevaddha, the priest, as quickly as a strong man 
might stretch out his bent arm, or might draw in his stretched- 
out arm, disappeared from tliat Brahma-heaven, and appeared 
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wbom he did not love, that they do to themselves. Therefore, 
they do not love themselves. 

“ But all they, great king, who do good with their body, 
•who do good with their voice, who do good with their mind, 
they love themselves. And although they should say thus ; 
‘We do not love ourselves,’ nevertheless, they do love them- 
selves. And why do I say so ? Because, whatever a man 
would do to one he loved, that they do to themselves. There- 
fore, they love themselves. 


“ Let any one who holds self dear, 
That self keep free from wickedness ; 
For happiness can ne’er be found 
By any one of e'vil deeds. 


“ Assailed by death, in life’s last throes, 
At quitting of this human state. 

What is it one can call his own? 

What with him take as he goes hence? 
What is it follows after him. 

And like a shadow ne’er departs? 


“ His good deeds and his -wickedness, 
Whate’er a mortal does while here ; 

’T is this that he can call his own, 

This with him take as he goes hence. 
This is w'hat follows after him. 

And like a shadow ne'er departs. 


“ Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 
A treasure-store for future weal ; 

For merit gained this life within, 
Will yield a blessing in the next.” 


§ 39. THE CAUSE OF INEQUALITY IN THE WORLD. 

Translated from the Milindapafiha (65“). 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, what is the reason that 
men are not all alike, but some long-lived and some shorir 
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Iived»8ome healthy and some sickly, some handsome and some 
ugly, some powerful and some weak, some rich and some 
poor, some of high degree and some of low degree, some wise 
and some foolish ? ” 

Said the elder, “Your majesty, why are not trees all 
alike, but some sour, some salt, some bitter, some pungent, 
some astringent, some sweet?” 

“ I suppose, bhante, because of a difference in the seed/' 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, it is through a 
difference in their karma that men are not all alike, but some 
long-lived and some short-lived, some healthy and some 
sickly, some handsome and some ugly, some powerful and 
some weak, some rich and some poor, some of high degree 
and some of low degree, some wise and some foolisL More- 
over, your majesty. The Blessed One has said as follows: 

‘ All beings, O youth, have karma as their portion ; they are 
heirs of their karma ; they are sprung from their karma ; their 
karma is their kinsman ; their karma is their refuge ; karma 
allots beings to meanness or greatness/ ” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


§ 40. FRUITFUL AND BARREN KARMA. 

§ 40 a. — Translated from the AuguttararNikfiya (iii. 33*). 

[I. Fhditfui. Kakma.] 

There are three conditions, O priests, under which deeds 
are produced. And what are the three ? Covetousness is a 
condition under which deeds are produced ; hatred is a condi- 
tion under which deeds are produced ; infatuation is a con- 
dition under which deeds are produced. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed through 
covetousness, arise from covetousness, are occasioned by cov- 
etousness, ori^nate in covetousness, wherever his personality 
may be, there those deeds ripen, and wherever they ripen, 
there he experiences the fruition of those deeds, be it in the 
present life, or in some subsequent one. 
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When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed through 
hatred, . . . are performed through infatuation, arise from 
infatuation, are occasioned by infatuation, originate in infat- 
uation, wherever his person^ity may be, there those deeds 
ripen, and wherever they ripen, there he experiences the 
fruition of those deeds, he it in the present life, or in some 
subsequent one. 

It is like seed, O priests, that is uninjured, undecayed, un- 
harmed by wind or heat, and is sound, and advantageously 
sown in a fertile field on well-prepared soil ; if then rain falls 
in due season, then, 0 priests, will that seed attain to growth, 
increase, and development. In exactly the same way, O 
priests, when a man’s deeds are performed through covetous- 
ness, arise from covetousness, are occasioned by covetousness, 
originate in covetousness, wherever his peisonality may be, 
there those deeds ripen, and wherever they ripen, there he 
experiences the fruition of those deeds, be it in the j^resent 
life, or in some subsequent one; when a man’s deeds are 
performed through hatred, ... ate performed through in- 
fatuation, arise from infatuation, arc occasioned by infatua- 
tion, originate in infatuation, wherever his personality may 
be, there those deeds ripen, and wherever they ripen, there 
he experiences the fruition of those deeds, be it in the present 
life, or in some subsequent one. 

These, O priests, are the three conditions under which 
deeds are produced. 

pi. Babren Kabma.] 

There are three conditions, O priests, under which deeds 
are produced. And what are the three ? Freedom from cov- 
etousness is a condition under which deeds are produced; 
freedom from hatred is a condition under which deeds are 
produced; freedom from infatuation is a condition under 
which deeds are produced. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed without 
covetousness, arise without covetousness, are occasioned with- 
out covetousness, originate without covetousness, then, inas- 
much as covetousness is gone, those deeds are abandoned, 
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lijHrootedf pulled out of ground like^ 'a palmyrn-tree, and 
Ij^ome non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the 
future. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed without 
hatred, ... are performed without infatuation, arise without 
infatuation, are occasioned without infatuation, originate 
without infatuation, then, inasmuch as infatuation is gone, 
those deeds are abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground 
like a palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and not liable 
to spring up again in the future. 

It is like seed, O priests, that is uninjured, undecayed, 
unharmed by wind or heat, and is sound, and advantageously 
sown; if some one then bum it with fire and reduce it to 
soot, and having reduced it to soot were then to scatter it to 
the winds, or throw it into a swift-flowing river, then, O 
priests, will that seed be abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of 
the ground like a palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and 
not liable to spring up again in the future. In exactly the 
same way, O priests, when a man’s deeds are performed with- 
out covetousness, arise without covetousness, are occasioned 
without covetousness, originate without covetousness, then, 
inasmuch as covetousness is gone, those deeds are abandoned, 
uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyrar-tree, and 
become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the 
future ; when a man’s deeds are performed without hatred, 
. . . without infatuation, arise without infatuation, are occa- 
sioned without infatuation, originate without infatuation, 
then, inasmuch as infatuation is gone, those deeds are aban- 
doned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra- 
tree, and become non-existent and not liable to spring up 
again in the future. 

These, O priests, are the three conditions under which 
deeds are produced. 

A wise priest knows he now must reap 
The fruits of deeds of former births. 

For be they many or but few. 

Deeds done in cov’tousness or hate, 

Or through infatuation’s power. 

Must bear their needful consequence. 
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Hence not to oov'tousneBB, nor hate, 

Nor to infatuation’s power 

The wise priest yields, but knowledge seeks 

And leaves the way to punishment. 

$ 40 i. — Translated from the Afiguttara-NikSya (iii. 99*). 

“ O priests, if any one says that a man must reap accord- 
ing to his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is no religious 
life, nor is any opportunity afforded for the entire extinction 
of misery. But if any one says, O priests, that the reward a 
man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, O priests, there 
is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded for the entire 
extinction of misery. 

“ We may have the case, O priests, of an individual who 
does some slight deed of wickedness which hrings him to hell ; 
o.r, again, O priests, we may have the case of another indi- 
vidual who does the same slight deed of wickedness, and 
expiates it in the present life, though it may he in a way 
which appears to him not slight but grievous. 

“ What kind of individual, O jn-iests, is he whose slight 
deed of wickedness brings him to hell ? ~ Whenever, O 
priests, an individual is not jwoficient in the management of 
his body, is not proficient in the precepts, is not j)roficient in 
concentration, is not proficient in wisdom, and is limited and 
bounded, and abides in what m finite and evil: such an indi- 
vidual, O priests, is he whose slight deed of wickedness brings 
him to hell. 

“ What kind of individual, O priests, is he who does the 
same slight deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present 
life, though it may he in a way which appears to him not 
slight but grievous ? — Whenever, O priests, an individual is 
proficient in the management of his body, is i)roficient in the 
precepts, is proficient in concentration, is proficient in wisdom, 
and is not limited, nor bounded, and abides in the univer- 
sal: such an individual, O priests, is he who does the same 
slight deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, 
though it may be in a way which appears to him not slight 
but grievous. 


AM^ : 9 4d> JfHtiM mt JStaiven Kama, 

It is as iC, O priests, a maa were td pat a lump of salt , 
into a small cup of water. What think ye, O priests? Would 
now the small amount of water in this cup be made salt and 
undrinkable by the lump of salt?” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ And why ? ” 

“ Because, Reverend Sir, there was but a small amount of 
water in the cup, and so it was made salt and undrinkable by 
the lump of salt.” 

“ It is as if, O priests, a man were to throw a lump of salt 
into the river Ganges. What think ye, O priests ? Would 
now the river Ganges be made salt and undrinkable by the 
lump of salt ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ Because, Reverend Sir, the mass of water in the river 
Ganges is gzoat, and so is not made salt and undrinkablb 
by the lump of salt.” 

“ In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have the 
case of an individual who does some slight deed of wicked- 
ness which brings him to hell ; or, again, O priests, we may 
have the case of another individual who does the same slight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, though 
it may be in a way which appears to him not slight but 
grievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs 3 and 4, above.] 

“ We may have, O priests, the case of one who is cast into 
prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred pence ; or, 
again, O priests, we may have the case of one who is not cast 
into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred 
pence. 

“ Who, O priests, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for 
a penny, or for a hundred pence ? 

“ Whenever, O priests, any one is poor, needy, and indi- 
gent : he, O priests, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for a 
penny, or for a hundred pence. 

“ Who, O priests, is not cast into prison for a half-penny, 
for a penny, or for a hundred pence ? 
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“ Whenever, O priests, any one is rich, wealthy, &nd afflu- 
ent; he, O priests, is not cast into prison for a half-penny, for 
a penny, or for a hundred pence. 

“ In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have the 
case of an infflvidual who does some slight deed of wicked- 
ness which brings him to hell ; or, again, O priests, we may 
have the case of another individual who does the same slight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, though 
it may be in a way which appears to him not slight but 
grievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs 3 and 4, above.] 

“ Just as, O priests, a butcher and killer of rams will smite 
one man if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and burn him, 
and wreak his pleasure on him; and another w’ho steals a 
ram, he will not attack, nor bind him, nor bum him, nor 
wreak his jdeasure on him. 

“ Who is he, O priests, whom a butcher and killer of rams 
will smite if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and bum him, 
and wreak his pleasure on lum? 

“ Whenever, O priests, the robber is poor, needy, and in- 
digent : him, O priests, a butcher and killer of rams will smite 
if he steal a ram, and will hind him, and burn him, and WTeak 
his plea.sure on him. 

“ Who is he, O priests, whom a butcher and killer of rams 
will not smite if he steivl a ram, nor bind him, nor bum him, 
nor wreak his pleasure on him ? 

“ Whenever, O priests, the robber is rich, wealthy, and 
affluent, a king, or a king’s minister : him, O jniests, a butcher 
and killer of rams will not smite if he steal a ram, nor bind 
him, nor bum him, nor wreak his pleasure on him. On the 
contrary, he will stretch out his joined palms, and make sup- 
plication, saying, ‘ Sir, give me the ram, or the price of the 
ram.’ 

“ In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have the 
case of an individual who does some slight deed of wicked- 
ness which brings him to hell ; or, again, O priests, we may 
have the case of another individual who does the same slight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, though 
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it vasy 1be in ft “waj wUcli appears td him not slight Imt 
ipievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs 8 and 4, above.] 

“ O priests, if any one were to say that a man must reap 
according to his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is no re- 
ligious life, nor is any opportunity afforded for the entire 
extinction of misery. But if any one sa 3 ^s, O priests, that the 
reward a man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, O 
priests, there is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded for 
the entire extinction of miseiy.’* 


§41. THE DEATH OF MOGGALLANA.^ 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhagbosa’s commentary 

on stanza 137. 

137. “ Who striketh him that striketh not, 

And hanneth him that barmeth not. 

Shall quickly punishment incur, ‘ 

Some one among a list of ten. 

138. “ Or cruel pain, or drear old age 
And failure of the vital powers, 

Or some severe and dread disease. 

Or madness him shall overtake. 

189. “ Or from the king calamity. 

Or calumny shall be his lot ; 

Or he shall see his kinsfolk die. 

Or all his wealth shall disappear. 

140. “Or conflagrations shall arise 
And all his houses sweep away ; 

And when his frame dissolves in death, 

In hell the fool shall be reborn.’* 


t AfiguttararNikZya, i. 14^: "O priests, the chief of my disciples who 
possess magical power is Moggall&na the Great.” 
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*^W?iO striketh him.” This doctrinal instraction was given 
Tjy The Teacher while dwelling at Bamboo Grove ; and it was 
concerning the elder, Moggallana the Great. 

For on a certain occasion those who were members of 
other sects held a meeting, and took counsel as follows: 

“ Brethren, do you know the reason why the alms and the 
honor given to the monk Gotama have increased ? ” 

“ No : we do not. Do you ? ” 

“ Yea, truly : we know. It is solely due to Moggallana 
the Great. For he goes to heaven and questions the deities 
concerning their previous karma, and then he returns and 
tells it to men : ‘ It is by having done thus and so that they 
now enjoy so great glory.’ Also, he asks those who have 
been bom in hell concerning their karma, and returning, he 
tells it to men : ‘ It is by having done such and such evil deeds 
that they now experience so great misery.’ And the people, 
when they have heard him, shower alms and attentions upon 
him. If we can only kill him, the alms and the honor that 
now go to him will be ours.” 

The suggestion met with universal favor, and it was 
unanimously agreed that in some way or other he should be 
killed. Then they stirred up their supporters and obtained 
from them a thousand pieces of money, and summoning some 
red-handed highwaymen, they said, 

“An elder, called Moggallana the Great, is dwelling at 
Black Hock. Go thither and kill him.” And they gave them 
the money. 

The highwaymen greedily took the money, and went and 
surrounded the elder’s house in order to kill him. 

The elder, perceiving that he was surrounded, got out 
through the key-hole and escaped. Having failed that day to 
find the elder, they came again on another day and sur- 
rounded him again. Then the elder pierced the peaked roof 
and sprang into the sky. In this manner, neither during the 
fore part nor during the middle of the month, were they able 
to capture the elder. But when it drew towards the latter 
part of the month, the elder found himself held back by his 
previous karma, and could not flee. Then the highwaymen 
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captured him, Mid broke his bones into ^its of the sise of rice- 
IfTsins.^ And when they supposed he was dead, they threw 
Urn into a thicket, and departed. 

But the elder thought, “ I will see The Teacher before I 
pass into Nirvana.” And swathing himself about with medi* 
tation, as with a bandage, and thus stiffening his body, he 
went to The Teacher by way of the air. And haying done 
obeisance, he said : 

“ Reverend Sir, I am about to pass into Nirvana.” 

“You are about to pass into Nirvana, Moggallana?” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ From where ? ” 

“ From Black Rock.” 

“In that case, Moggallana, recite to me the Doctrine, 
before you go : for I liave no other such disciple as you.” 

“ I will do so, Reverend Sir.” And having done obei- 
sance to The Teacher, he sprang into the sky. And when he 
had performed various miracles, such as the elder Sariputta 
did on the day he passed into Nirvana, he recited the Doc- 
trine. And having done obeisance to The Te&cher, he went 
to the forest of Black Rock and passed into Nirvana. 

Now the report that the elder had been murdered by 
highwaymen spread over all the continent of India, and king 
Ajatasattu dispatched spies to hunt for them. And as the 
highwaymen happened to be drinking together in a tavern, 
one of them struck his comrade, and threw filth into his 
band. 

“ How now, you ill-mannered dog ! ” said the other, threat- 
eningly ; “ Why did you throw filth into my hand ? ” 

“ And why, you rascally highwayman, did you give the 
first blow to Moggallana the Great ? ” 

“ And how do you know I hit him ? ” 

While they were thus quarreling, the spies heard and 
arrested them, and informed the king. And the king had the 
highwaymen summoned into his presence and said to them : 

“Did you kill the elder?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 


> See the Straw-Bolster torture u described on page 440. 
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“ Who instigated you ? ” 

“ The naked ascetics, sire.” 

Then the king seized five hundred naked ascetics, and 
buried them together with five hundred highwaymen up to 
their navels in pits dug in the royal court. Then he covered 
them with straw, and set fire ; and after thus burning them, 
he took iron plows and plowed them into bits. 

In the lecture-hall the priests raised a discussion, saying, 

“Moggallana the Great met with a death unworthy of 
him.” 

Then came The Teacher, and inquired, 

“ Priests, what is the subject of your present discussion ? ” 

And they told him. 

“ Priests, the death of Moggallana the Great was unsuited 
to his present existence, but suited to his karma of a previous 
existence.” 

“ Eeverend Sir, what was this karma of his ? ” 

And he told the whole story, as follows : 

There was once upon a time at Benares a certain high- 
caste youth who took care of his father and his mother, him- 
self grinding and cooking their food, and perfonning all the 
other work of the house. And they said to him, 

“ Child, you are tiring yourself out with trjdng single- 
handed to do the work of the house in addition to your work 
in the forest. We will get you a wife.” 

“ Mother, father ! I do not need anything of that sort. 
As long as you live, I will take care of you with my own 
hands.” 

But in spite of his repeated refusals, they insisted, and got 
him a wife. The girl waited on the old peojde for a few days, 
but finally got so that she could not bear the sight of them, 
and angrily said to her husband : 

“ It is impossible to stay in the same house with your 
parents.” 

But when she found that he would not listen to her, she 
chose a time when he was out of the house to scatter the floor 
over with rubbish and the scum of rice-gruel. And on his 
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eoiuing lioine and asking ker, ** What means all this?” she, 
said, 

“It is the work of these blind old people. ,lft»ey do 
nothing but make the house dirty. It is impossible to get on 
with them.” 

And so, as the result of her incessant talk, this great soul, 
although he had fulfilled the perfections, broke with Ms 
parents, and said to her, 

“ Very well I I know what to do with them.” 

Then he fed them, and said, 

“ Mother, father ! Your relatives are expecting you in 
such and such a place. We will go to meet them.” 

Then placing them in a cart, he went along with them 
until lie had come to the heart of the forest. On arriving 
there, he xmt the reins into the hands of his father, and said, 

“ Father, take the reins : the oxen will follow the track. 
I will get down on the groimd, for there are highwaymen 
hereabouts.” 

And going off a little way, he altered the tones of his 
voice and uttered a ciy like highwaymen when they make an 
attack. And while his mother and father, who heard the cry 
and supposed it came from robbers, were calling out, “ Child, 
you are young : leave us, and save yourself ! ” he pounded 
them, and slew them, all the time uttering the robber yell. 
Then leaving their bodies in the forest, he returned home. 

When The Teacher had related this by-gone occurrence, he 
continued and said, 

“ Priests, the fruit of this one deed of Moggallana’s was 
torment in hell for many hundreds of thousands of 3 'ears, and 
death by pounding, in a hxmdred existences, as suited the 
nature of his crime. Moggallana’s death is, therefore, suited 
to Ms karma. Also the five hundred highwaymen, and the 
five hundred heretics, have met with a suitable death for 
doing harm to my innocent son. For they^ who harm innocent 
persons are liable to calamities and misfortunes of ten differ- 
ent sorts.” 

Having thus shown the connection, he taught them the 
Doctrine by means of the stanzas : — 

IS 
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Who etriketh Mm that Btriketh noty 
And harmeth him that harmeth not. 
Shall quickly punishment incur, 

Some one among a list of ten. 

“ Or cruel pain, or drear old age 
And failure of the vital powers, 

Or some severe and dread disease. 

Or madness him shall overtake. 

“ Or from the king calamity, 

Or calumny, shall be his lot ; 

Or he shall see his kinsfolk die, 

Or all his wealth shall disappear. 

“ Or conflagrations shall arise 
And all his houses sweep away ; 

And when bis frame dissolves in death. 
In hell the fpol shall be reborn.” 


§42. GOOD AND BAD KARMA. 

Translated from the SauiyuttarNikSya (iii. 2. 10*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi, in Jetavaiia monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 

Then drew near king Pa.senadi the Kosalan, at an unusual 
time of day, to where The Blessed One tvas; and having 
drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, he sat down 
respectfully at one side. And king Pasenadi the Kosalau 
being seated respectfully at one side, The Blessed One spoke 
to him as follows : 

“ Pray, whence have you come, great king, at this unusual 
time of day?” 

“ Reverend Sir, a householder who was treasurer in S3- 
vatthi has just died leaving no son, and I have come from 
transferring his property to my royal palace ; and. Reverend 
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Sir, he had ten millicm pieces of gold, and silver beyond all' 
reckoning. But this householder. Reverend Sir, would eat 
sour gruel and kanajaka, and the clothes he wore were made 
of hemp ...» and the conveyance in which he rode was a 
broken-down chariot with an umbrella of leaves.” 

“ Even so, great king ! Even so, great king I Formerly, 
great king, that householder and treasurer gave food in alms 
to a Private Buddha named Tagarasikkhi. But after he had 
given the order, saying, ‘ Give food to this monk,’ and had 
risen from his seat and departed, he repented him of the 
gift and said to himself, ‘ It would have been better if my 
slaves or my servants had had this food.’ And, moreover, he 
murdered his brother’s only son for the sake of the inherit- 
ance. Now whereas, great king, that householder and treas- 
urer gave food in alms to the Private Buddha Tagarasikkhi, 
as the fruit of this deed he was born seven times in a higher 
state of existence, into a heavenly world ; and as a further 
result of this deed he has held the " treasurei’ship seven times 
here in Savatthi. And whereas, great king, that householder 
and treasurer repented him of the gift, and said to liimself, 

‘ It would have been better if my slaves or my servants had 
bad this food,’ as the result of this sinful thought his mind 
has been averse to sumptuous food, to sumptuous clothing, 
to sumptuous equipages, to a sumptuous gratification of the 
five senses. And whereas, great king, the treasurer mui> 
dered his brother’s only son for the sake of the inheritance, 
as a result of this deed he has suffered in hell for many years, 
for many hundreds of years, for many thousands of years, 
for many hundreds of thousands of years ; and as a further 
result of this deed he has now for the seventh time died 
without leaving any son and forfeited his property into the 
royal treasury. But now, great king, the former merit of 
this treasurer has become exhausted, and no new merit has 
been accumulated, and at the present time, great king, the 
treasurer is suffering in the Maha-Roruva hell.” 

“Reverend Sir, has the treasurer been reborn in the 
Maba-Roruva hell?” 

“ Yes, great king. The treasurer has been reborn in the 
Maba-Roruva beU.” 
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Nor grain, nor wealth, nor store of gold and silver) 
Not one amongst his women-folk and children, 

Nor slave, domestic, hirhd man, 

Nor any one that eats his bread. 

Can follow him who leaves this life, 

But all things must be left behind. 

“ But every deed a man performs, 

With body, or with voice, or mind, 

’ T is this that he can call his own, 

This with him take as he goes hence. 

This is what follows after him. 

And like a shadow ne’er departs. 

“ Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 

A treasure-store for future weal ; 

For merit gained this life within. 

Will yield a blessing in the next.” 


§43. HOW TO OBTAIN WEALTH, BEAUTY, AND 
SOCIAL POSITION. 

Translated from the ABguttararNikaya (iv. 197*). 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi, in Jetavana monastery in Anathapinrlika’s Park. 
Then drew near Mallika the queen to where The Blessed 
One was ; iuid having drawn near and greeted The Blessed 
One, she sat down respectfully at one side. And seated 
respectfully at one side, Mallika the queen spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows : 

“ Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, 
when a woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look 
at, and indigent, poor, needy, and low in the social scale? 

“ Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, 
when a woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look 
at, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale ? 

“ Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, 
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when a wcaom ia beautiful, attraotiTe, pleasing, and po^ 
sessed of surpassing loveliness, and indigent, poor, needy, and 
low in the social scale ? 

“ ReTerend Sir, what is tiie reason, and what is the cause, 
when a woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasmg, and pos- 
sessed of surpassing loveliness, and rich, wealthy, affluent, 
and high in the social scale?” 

“ Mallika, when a woman has been irascible and violent, 
and at every little thing said against her has felt spiteful, 
angry, enraged, and sulky, and manifested anger, hatred, and 
heart-burning; when she has given no alms to monk or 
Brahman, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, 
scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, but 
has been of an envious disposition, and felt envy at the gains, 
honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that came to 
otbera, and been furious and envious tliereat ; then, when she 
leaves that existence and comes to this one, wherever she 
may be bom, she is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look 
at, and indigent, poor, needy, and low in the social scale. 

“ And, again, Mallika, when a woman has been irascible 
and violent, and at every little thing said against her has felt 
spiteful, angrj', enraged, and sulky, and manifested anger, 
hatred, and heart-burning ; but has given alms to monks and 
Brahmans, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, 
scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, and 
has not been of an envious disposition, nor felt envy at the 
gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that 
came to others, nor been furious and envious thereat ; then, 
when she leaves that existence and comes to this one, wher- 
ever she may be born, she is ugly, of a bad figure, and 
horrible to look at, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in 
the social scale. 

“ And, again, Mallika, when a woman has not been iras- 
cible or violent, and though much had been said against her, 
has not felt spiteful, angry, enraged, or sulky, nor manifested 
anger, hatred, and heart-burning; when she has given no 
alms to monk or Brahman, of food, drink, building.Bite8, 
carriages, garlands, scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling- 
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hotiseSy and lamps, but has been of an envious disposition, 
and felt envy at the gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, 
and worship that came to others, and been furious and envi- 
ous thereat; then, when she leaves that existence and comes 
to this one wherever she may be bom, she is beautiful, 
attractive, jJeasing, and possessed of surpassing loveliness, 
and indigent, poor needy, and low in the social scale. 

“And, again, Mallika, when a woman has not been iras- 
cible or violent, and though much liad been said against her, 
has not felt spiteful, angj-y, enj-aged, or sulky, nor manifested 
anger, hatred, and heart-burning ; when she has given alms to 
monks and Brahmans, of food, drink, builcUngnsites, car- 
riages, garlands, scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, 
and lani])s, and has not been of an envious disposition, nor 
felt envy at the gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and 
worship lliat came to others, nor been fiiiioius and envious 
thereat; then, w'hen she leaves tliat existence and conies to 
tliis one, wherever she may be bom, she is beautiful, attrac- 
tive, pleasing, and possessed of surjiassing loveliness, and 
rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale. 

“ This, Mallika, is the reason, this is the cause, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and 
indigent, poor, needy, and low in the social scale. 

“ This, Mallika, is the reason, this is the cause, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and 
rich, wealtlij’, affluent, and high in the social scale. 

“ This, Mallika, is the reason, lids is the cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and ^rossessed of sur- 
passing loveliness, and indigent, poor, needy, and low in the 
social scale. 

“ This, Mallika, is the reason, this is the cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and possessed of 
surpassing loveliness, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and high 
in the social scale.” 

When he had thus spoken, Mallika the queen replied to 
The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Since, now. Reverend Sir, in a former existence I was 
irascible and violent, and at every little thing said against 
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me felt spiteful, angry, enraged, md snlky, and manifested 
anger, hatred, and heart-burning, therefore am 1 now ugly, 
of a bad figure, and horrible to look at. Since, now. Rever- 
end Sir, in a former existence I gave alms to monks and 
Brahmans, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, 
scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, there- 
fore am I now rich, wealthy, and affluent. Since, now, 
Reverend Sir, in a former existence I was not of an envious 
disposition, nor felt envy at the gains, honor, reverence, 
respect, homage, and worship that came to others, nor was 
furious and envious thereat, therefore am I now high in the 
social scale. 

“Now, in tliis royal family. Reverend Sir, there are 
maidens of the warrior caste, maidens of the Brahman caste, 
and maidens of the householder caste, and I bear rule over 
them. From this day forth I will not be irascible nor vio- 
lent, and, though much be said against me, I will not feel 
spiteful, angry, enraged, or sulky, nor manifest anger, 
hatred, and heart-buniing ; I will give alms to monks and 
Brahmans, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, 
scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps ; and 
I will not be of an envious disposition, nor feel envy at the 
gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that 
shall come to others, nor be furious and envious thereat. 

“O wonderful is it. Reverend Sir! O wonderful is it. 
Reverend Sir ! It is as if. Reverend Sir, one were to set up 
that which was overturned ; or were to disclose that which 
wtis hidden ; or were to point out the way to a lost traveller ; 
or were to carry a lamp into a dark place that they who had 
eyes might see forms. Even so has The Blessed One ex- 
pounded the Doctrine in many different ways. I betake 
myself to The Blessed One for refuge, to the Doctrine, and 
to the Congregation of the priests. Let The Blessed One 
receive me, who have come to him for refuge, and accept me 
as a disciple from tliis day forth as long as life shall last.” 
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§ 44. THE ROUND OF EXISTENCE. 

Translated from the Milindapafiha (77'). 

“Bhante Nagasena,” said tlie king, “when you say 
‘round of existence,’ what is that?” 

“ Your majesty, to be bom here and die here, to die here 
and he bom elsewhere, to be bom there and die there, to die 
there and be bom elsewhere, — this, your majesty, is the round 
of existence.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, a man were to eat a ripe mango, 
and plant the seed ; and from that a large mango-tree were 
to spring and bear fruit ; and then the man were to eat a 
riiie mango from that tree also and plant the seed ; and from 
that seed also a large mango-tree were to spring and bear 
frait; thus of these trees there is no end discernible. In 
exactly the same way, your majesty, to be born hero and die 
here, to die here and l)e bom elsewhere, to be bom there 
and die there, to die there and be born elsewhere, this, your 
majesty, is the round of existence.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


§ 45. CAUSE OF REBIRTH. 

Translated from the Milindapauha (32^®). 

“ Bhante Nagasena,” said the king, “ are there any who 
die without being bom into another existence ? ” 

“ Some are bom into another existence,” said the elder, 
“ and some are not bom into another existence.” 

“Who is bom into another existence, and who is not 
bom into another existence?” 

“Your majesty, he that still has the corruptions is bom 
into another existence ; he that no longer has the cormptions 
is not bom into another existence.” 

“ But will you, bhante, be bom into another existence ? ” 
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«< Your majesty, if there shall be in ’'me any attachment, I 
shall be bom into another existence ; if there shall be in me 
no attachment, 1 shall not be bom into another existence.” 

« You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


§ 46. IS THIS TO BE MY LAST EXISTENCE ? 

Translated from the MilindapaSha 

“ Bhante Nagasena,” said the king, “ does a man know 
when he is not to be bom into another existence ? ” 

“ Assuredly, your majesty, a man knows when he is not 
to be bom into another existence.” 

“ Bhante, how does he know it? ” 

“ He knows it from the cessation of all cause or reason 
for being bom into another existence.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, a house-holding farmer were to 
plow and sow and fill his granary; and then were neither 
to plow nor sow, and were to use the grain previously stored 
up, or give it away, or do with it however else might suit 
him; your majesty, would this house-holding farmer know 
tliat his granary would not become filled up again ? ” 

“ Assuredly, bhante, would he know it.” 

“ How would he know it ? ” 

“ He would know it from the cessation of all cause or 
reason for the filling up of the granary.” 

“ In exactly tlie same way, your majesty, a man knows 
when he is not to be bom into another existence, from the 
cessation of all cause or reason for being bom into another 
existence.” 

“ Ym; are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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§ 47. REBIETH IS NOT TEANSMIGEATION. 

§ 47 a. — Translated from the Milindapafiha (7P*). 

Said the king ; “ Bliante Nagasena, does rebirth take 
place without anything transmigrating [passing over] ? ” 

“ Yes, your majesty. Rebuth takes place without any- 
thing transmigrating.” 

“ IIow, bhante Nagasena, does rebirth take place without 
anytliing transmigratuig ? Give an illustration.” 

“Suppose, your majesty, a man were to light a light 
from another light; pray, would the one light have passed 
over [transmigi'ated] to tlie other light?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“In exactly tiie same way, your majesty, does rebirth 
take place without anytliing transmigrating.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“Do you remember, your majesty, liaving learnt, when 
you were a boy, some verse or other from your professor of 
poetry ? ” 

“ Yes, bhante.” 

“Pi-ay, your majesty, did the verse pass over [transmi- 
grate] to you from jmur teacher?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, does rebirth 
take place ivithout anything transmigrating.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 

§ 476. — Translated from the Milindapafiha (46®). 

“Bhante Nagasena,” said the king, “what is it that is 
born into the next existence ? ” 

“Your majesty,” said the elder, “it is name and form 
that is bom into the next existence.” 

“ Is it this same name and form that is bom into the next 
existence ? ” 

“ Your majesty, it is not this same name and form that 
is bom into the next existence; but with this name and 
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form, your majesty, one does a deed— *■ it may be good, or it 
may be wicked — and by reason of this deed another name 
and form is bom into the next existence.” 

“Bhante, if it is not this same name and form that is 
bom into the next existence, is one not freed from one’s 
evil deeds?” 

“ If one were not bom into another existence,” said the 
elder, “ one would be freed from one’s evil deeds ; but, your 
majesty, inasmuch as one is born into another existence, 
therefore is one not freed from one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to take away 
another man’s mangoes, and the owner of the mangoes were 
to seize him, and show him to the king, and say, ‘ Sire, this 
man hath taken away my mangoes ; ’ and the other were to 
say, ‘ Sire, I did not take away this man’s mangoes.. The 
mangoes which tliis man planted were different mangoes 
from those wliich I took away. I am not liable to punish- 
ment.’ Pray, your majesty, would the man be liable to 
punishment ? ” 

“ Assuredly, bhante, would he be liable to punishment.” 

“ For what reason? ” 

“ Because, in sijite of what he might say, he would be 
liable to punishment for the reason that the last mangoes 
derived from the first mangoes.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, with this name 
and foim one does a deed — it may bo good, or it may be 
w'icked — and by reason of this deed another name and form 
is born into the next existence. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to take away the 
rice of another man, . . . were to take away the sugar-cane, 
. . . Your majesty, it is as if a man were to light a fire in 
the winter-time and warm himself, and were to go off with- 
out putting it out. And then the fire were to bum another 
man’s field, and the owner of the field were to seize him, and 
show him to the king, and say, ‘ Sire, this man has burnt up 
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mj field ; ’ and the other ^yere to say, ‘ Sire, I did not set 
this man’s field on fire. The fire which I failed to put out 
was a different one from the one which has burnt up this 
man’s field. I am not liable to punishment.’ Pray, your 
majesty, would the man be liable to punishment ? ” 

“ Assuredly, bhante, would he be liable to punishment.” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“ Because, in spite of what he might say, the man would 
be liable to punishment for the reason that the last fire 
derived from the first fire.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, with this name 
and form one does a deed — it may be good, or it may be 
wicked — and by reason of this deed another name and form 
is born into the next existence. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to ascend to the 
top storey of a house with a light, and eat there ; and the light 
in burning were to set fire to the thatch ; and the thatch 
in burning were to set fire to tlie house ; and the house in 
burning were to set fire to the village ; and the })cople of the 
village were to seize him, and say, ‘ Why, O man, did you 
set fire to the village ? ’ and he were to say, ‘ I did not set 
fire to the village. The fire of the lamp by wliose light I ate 
was a different one from the one which set fire to the vil- 
lage ; ’ and they, quarreling, were to come to you. "Whose 
cause, your majesty, would you sustain ? ” 

“ That of tlie people of tire village, bhante.” 

“ And why ? ” 

“ Because, in spite of wlmt the man might say, the latter 
fire sprang from the former.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
name and form which is bom into the next existence is differ- 
ent from the name and form which is to end at death, never- 
theless, it is sprung from it. Tlierefore is one not freed from 
one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to choose a young 
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girl in amrriage, and having paid the .pniohasfrmonej, wetB 
to go off ; and she subsequently wete to grow iq) and becoine 
marriageable; and then another man were to pay the pur- 
chase*money for her, and many her; and the first man were 
to return, and say, ‘ O man, why did you many my wife ? ’ 
and the other were to say, ‘ I did not many your wife. The 
young, tender girl whom you chose in marriage, and for 
whom you paid purchase-money, was a different person from 
this grown-up and marriageaMe girl whom I have chosen in 
marriage, and for whom I have paid purchase-money ; ’ and 
they, quarreling, were to come to you. Whose cause, your 
majesty, would you sustain ? ” 

“ That of the first man.” 

“ And why ? ” 

“ Because, in spite of what the second man might say, the 
grown-up girl sprang from the other.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
name and form which is bom into the next existence is dif- 
ferent from the name and form which is to end at death, 
nevertheless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to buy from a cow- 
herd a pot of milk, and were to leave it with the cowherd, 
and go off, thinking he would come the next day and take it. 
And on the next day it were to turn into sour cream ; and 
the man were to come back, and say, ‘ Give me the pot of 
milk.’ And the other were to show him the sour cream ; and 
the first man were to say, ‘I did not buy sour cream from 
you. Give me the pot of milk.’ And the cowherd were to 
say, ‘ While you were gone, your milk turned into sour 
cream ; ’ and they, quarreling, were to come to you. Whose 
cause, your majesty, would you sustain ? ” 

“ That of the cowherd, bhante.” 

“And why?” 

“ Because, in spite of what the man might say, the one 
sprang from the other.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
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nemie and form wMch is bom into the next existence is dif* 
ferent from the name and form which is to end at death, 
nevertheless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante N'agasena.” 

§ 47 c. — Translated from the Yisaddhi-Magga (chap. zvii.). 

It is only elements of being possessing a dependence that 
arrive at a new existence : none transmigrated from the last 
existence, nor are they in the new existence without causes 
contained in the old. By this is said that it is only elements 
of being, with form or without, but possessing a dependence, 
that arrive at a new existence. There is no entity, no living 
principle ; no elements of being transmigrated from the last 
existence into the present one ; nor, on tlie other hand, do 
they appear in the present existence without causes in that 
one. This we will now make j)laia by considering birth and 
death as they occur every day among men. 

For when, in any existence, one arrives at the gate of 
death, either in the natural couree of things or through vio- 
lence ; and when, by a concourse of intolerable, death-dealing 
pains, all the member's, both great and small, are loosened 
and wrenched apart in every joint and ligament; arrd the 
body, like a green palm-leaf exposed to the sun, dries up by 
degrees ; and the eye-sight and the otlier senses fail ; and the 
power of feeling, and the jiower of thinking, and vitality are 
making the last stand in the heart — then consciousness 
residing in that last refuge, the heart, continues to exist by 
virtue of karma, otherwise called the predispositions. This 
karma, however, still retains sometlring of what it depends 
on, and consists of such former deeds as were weighty, much 
practised, and are now close at hand; or else this karma 
creates a reflex of itself or of the new mode of life now being 
entered upon, and it is with this as its object tirat conscious- 
ness continues to exist. 

Now while the consciousness still subsists, inasmuch as 
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deaixe and ignorance lukve not been abandoned and the evil 
of the object is hidden that ignorance, desire inclines the 
consciousness to the object ; and the karma that sprang up 
along with the consciousness impels it toward the object. 
This consciousness being in its series thus inclined toward 
the object by desire, and impelled toward it by karma, like 
a man who swings himself over a ditch by means of a rope 
hanging from a tree on the hither bank, quits its first resting- 
place and continues to subsist in dependence on objects of 
sense and other things, and either does or does not light on 
another resting-place created by karma. Here the former 
consciousness, from its passing out of existence, is called 
passing away, and the latter, from its being reborn into a 
new existence, is called rebirth. But it is to be understood 
that tills latter consciousness did not come to the present 
existence from the previous one, and also that it is only to 
causes contained in the old existence, — namely, to karma 
called the predispositions, to inclination, an object, etc., — that 
its present appearance is due. 

As illustrations here may serve 
Echoes and other similes. 

Nor sameness, nor diversity. 

Can from that scries take their rise. 

As illustrations of how consciousness does not come over 
from the last existence into the present, and how it springs 
up by means of causes telonging to the former existence, 
here may serve echoes, light, the impressions of a seal, and 
reflections in a mirror. For as echoes, light, the impres- 
sions of a seal, and shadows have sound etc. for their causes, 
and exist without having come from elsewhere, just so is it 
with this mind. 

Moreover 

Nor sameness, nor diversity. 

Can from that series take their rise. 

For if, in a continuous series, an absolute sameness obtained, 
then could sour cream not arise from nulk; while, on the 
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oliher liacd, if there were an absolute diversity, then could 
not a milk-owner obtain sour cream. The same argument 
holds good in regard to all causes and effects. This being 
BO, it would be more correct not to use the popular mode of 
stating the case, but that would not be desirable. Therefore, 
we must merely guard ourselves from supposing that there 
is here either an absolute sameness or an absolute diversity. 
Here some one will say, 

“ This explanation is not a good one. For is it not true 
that if there be no transmigration, and both the Groups and 
the fruitful karma which belong to this existence in tlie 
world of men cease, nor arrive in the new existence, the fruit 
of this karma would then l)e borne by a different thing from 
that which produced the kanna itself ? If the reaper ceased 
to exist, it would not be he experienced the fruit. There- 
fore this position is not good.” 

The following quotation w'ill answer tliis : 

“ The series which cloth bear a fruit, 

Is not the same nor something else. 

The fabricating power in seeds 
Will show the meaning of this word." 

For when the frvAt arises in a senes, as absolute sameness 
and absolute diversity arc both excluded, it cannot be said 
that the fruit is borne by the same thing nor yet by something 
else. 

The fabricating power in seeds will shoiv this. For when 
the fabiicating power in the seed of mangoes and other 
plants operate, inasmuch as any particular kind of fruit is 
dependent on the previous part of its series, it cannot come 
from other seeds, nor in dependence on other fabricating 
powers ; nor yet is it those other seeds, or those other fabri- 
cating powers, which arrive at fruition. Such is to be under- 
stood to be the nature of the present case. Also when 
education, training, and medicaments have been applied to 
the body of a young person, the fruit will appear in after 
time in the mature body etc. Thus is the sense to be 
understood. 
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Now as to wliat was said, “ If the reaper ceased to eidst, 
it would not be he experienced the.&oit,’’ consider tibe 
following: 

“ As when ’t is said, * The tree bears fruit,’ 

As soon as fruit on it appears ; 

Just so the Groups are reapers called, 

As soon as karma’s fruit springs up." 

Just as in the case of those elements of being which go 
under the name of tree, as soon as at any point the fruit 
springs up, it is then said, “ The tree hears fruit,'' or, “ The 
tree has fructified” — so also in the case of those Groups 
which go under the name of “ god ” or “ man,” when a frui- 
tion of happiness or misery springs up at any point, then it 
is said, “ That god or man is happy or miserable.” There- 
fore is it that we have hero no need of any other reaper. 

§ 47 d. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

He, then, that has no clear idea of death and does not 
master the fact that death everywhere consists in the dissolu- 
tion of the Groups, he comes to a variety of conclusions, such 
as, “A living entity dies and transmigrates into another 
body.” 

He that has no clear idea of rebirth and does not master 
the fact that the appearance of the Groups everywhere con- 
stitutes rebirth, he comes to a variety of conclusions, such as, 
“A living entity is bora and has obtained a new body.” 

§ 47e. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xxi.). 

Therefore have the ancients said : 

“ < The Groups bresik up, and only they,’ the wise say, 

‘ And death consisteth in their dissolution.’ 

The thoughtful man of insight sees them vanish ; 

They ’re like the jewel shattered by the diamond.’’ 
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§48. REFLECTIONS ON EXISTENCE. 

Translation of the nineteenth chapter of the Visuddhi-Magga. 

The knowledge, however, of the dependence of name and 
form and the consequent removal of doubt in the three divi- 
sions of time is called the Purity Ensuing on the Removal 
of Doubt. 

The priest who is desirous of this knowledge enters on a 
search for the causes and dependence of name and form, just 
as a skilful physician seeing a disease will search to find how 
it arose, or just as a compassionate man seeing a small, 
weakly, helpless boy-bahy lying on its back in the middle of 
the road will try to discover ite parents. 

And at fiint he reflects as follows: “Name and form can- 
not be without a cause, as they are not the same everywhere, 
at all times, and for all people ; nor yet are lliey caused by 
any personal power or the like, for there is no such power 
behind name and form ; nor, again, are Ihtiy riglit who say 
that name and form themselves constitute such a power, as 
the name and form thus called a personal power or the like 
are not a cause. Therefore it must needs l>e that name arid 
form have causes and a dependence. And wliiit are they ? 

Having made these reflections, he logins to investigate 
the causes and dependence of form, as follows : When this 
body comes into existence, it does not aiise in the midst of 
nymphaeas, nelumbiums, lotuses, and water-lilies, etc., nor of 
jewels, pearl-necklaces, etc. ; but ill-smelliiig, disgusting, and 
repulsive, it arises between tlie stomucl) and the loAver intes- 
tines, with the hclly-wall Ixjhiiid and the hack-bone in front, 
in Hie midst of the entrails and mesenter}', in an exceedingly 
contracted, ill-smelling, disgusting, and reimlsive place, like a 
worm in rotten fish, carrion, or rancid gi'uel, or in a stagnant 
or dirty jiool or the like. As it thus comes into being, these 
four— ignorance, desire, attachment, and kai-ma — are the 
cause of it, inasmuch as they produce it ; food is its depend- 
ence, inasmuch as it supports it. These five are its causes 
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and dependence. Tliree of these — ignorance etc — ^are the 
basis for this body, as is the mother for the child; karma is 
the begetter, as is the father of the son ; food is the sustainer, 
like the muse.” 

Having thus grasped the dependence of form, he then 
grasps the dependence of name, as follows: “In depend- 
ence on the eye and in respect to form, eye-consciousness 
arises,” etc. 

When he has thus perceived the dependent manner of 
existence of name and form, he reaches the insight: “As 
name and form have at the present time a dependent manner 
of existence, so also had they in the past time, and so will 
they have in the future.” In reaching this insight, that 
which is called the fivefold q^uestioning concerning the 
past, namely: 

“ Did I exist in past time ? 

“ Did I not exist in past time ? 

“ What was I in past time ? 

“ How was I in past time ? 

“Did I in past time change from one existence to an- 
other ? ” and that called the fivefold questioning concerning 
the future, namely : 

“ Shall I exist in future time ? 

“ Sliall I not exist in future time ? 

“ What shall I be in future time ? 

“ How shall I be in future time ? 

“ Shall I in the future change from one existence to 
another ? ” and that called the sixfold questioning concern- 
ing the present, throwing doubt on his present exist- . 
ence, namely: 

“ Am I ? 

“ Am I not ? 

“ What am I ? 

“ How am I ? 

“ Whence came this existing being ? 

“ Whither is it to go ? ” — 
are all abandoned. 

Another observes the twofold dependence of name as 
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genetal and specific, and the fourfold one of form as 
karma etc. 

For the dependence of name is twofold, general and 
specific. Tlie six sense-apertures, eye etc., and the six 
objects of sense, form etc., are the general dependence of 
name in respect of giving rise to any kind of name whether 
meritorious or not ; but attention etc. are special. For phil- 
osophic attention, listening to the Good Doctrine etc. are 
the dependence of only meritorious name. Their opposites 
are the dependence of that which is demeritorious; karma 
etc. of fruition ; existence-substratum etc. of action. 

Of form, however, karma etc., i. e., karma, thoughts, the 
seasons, and nutriment constitute tlie fourfold dependence. 

Of these four, it is past hanna which is the dependence 
of fonu springing from karma; present thoughts of that 
springing from tlioughts ; the seasons and nutriment are the 
dependence for the continuance of that springing from the 
seasons and from nutriment. 

Thus does one priest grasp the dependence of name and 
form. And when he has perceived their dependent manner 
of existence he reaches the insight: “As name and form 
have at the present time a dependent manner of existence, so 
also had they in past time, and so will tliey have in the 
future.” And when he reaches this insight, the question- 
ing concerning the tliree divisions of time is abandoned as 
aforesaid. 

^Another observes in respect of these constituents of 
being, called name and form, their growing old and their 
subsequent dissolution, as follows : “ The old age and death 
of the constituents of being exist when bii-th exists, birth 
when existence exists, existence when attachment exists, ■ 
attachment when desire exists, desire when sensation exists, 
sensation Avhen contact exists, contsvet when the six organs of 
sense exist, the six organs of sense when name and form 
exist, name and form when consciousness exists, conscious- 
ness when karma exists, karma when ignorance exists.” Thus 
does he grasp the dependence of name and form by consider- 
ing Dependent Origination in the reverse direction. And 
his questioning is abandoned as aforesaid. 
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Another giaspe the dependence of name and form by first 
considering the formula of Dependent Origination in the 
forward direction, in full, Behold! On ignorance depends 
karma,’' etc. And his questioning is abandoned as afore- 
said. 

Another grasps the dependence of name and form by 
considering the round of karma and the round of its fruit 
as follows : 

“ Behold ! in a former karma-existence, infatuation-igno- 
rance, initiatoiy karma, longing desire, approximating attach- 
ment, and thought-existence, these five factors were the 
dependence for conception into this existence ; rebirth-con- 
sciousness, the descent of name and form, the sensitiveness 
of the organs of sense, the contact experienced, the sensation 
felt, these five factors belonging to the originating-existence 
of the present life depend on the karma of a previous exist- 
ence ; when the senses have matured, then infatuation-igno- 
rance, . . . thought-existence, these five factors of a present 
karma-existence are the dependence of rebirth in the future.” 

Now karma is fourfold : 

That wliich bears fruit in the present existence ; 

That which bears fruit in rebirth ; 

That Avhich bears fruit at no fixed time ; and 

By-gone karma. 

The karma which hears fruit in the present existence is the 
meritorious or demeritorious thojights constituting the first 
swiftness in the seven thoughts of a stream of swiftnesses. 
That brings forth fruit in this existence. But if it fail to do 
so, then it is hy-gone karma, and it is to be said of it in 
respect to the three divisions of time, as follows : “ That 
karma has gone by : there was no fruit from it, nor will thei'e 
be, nor is there.” 

The karma which hears fruit in rebirth is the efficacious 
thought which constitutes the seventh swiftness. That bears 
fruit in the next existence. But if it fail to do so, it is by- 
gone karma, as described above. 

The karma which hears fruit at no fixed time is the 
thoughts constituting the five intermediate swiftnesses. That 
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beazs fruit in the future whenever it may find opportuniiy, 
and as long as the round of rebirth continues there is no 
by-gone kanna. 

There is another fourfold division of karma; 

The weighty ; 

The abundant; 

The close at hand ; and 

The habitual. 

Weighty karma — whether meritorious or demeritorious, 
such as matricide and other serious crimes of tlie sort, or 
lofty deeds — beam fruit before that which is not weighty. 

That which is abundant^ whether good conduct or bad 
conduct, beam fruit before that which is not abundant. 

That which is close at hand is karma remembered at the 
moment of death. For the karma which a man remembers 
at the point of death springs up with liim in rebirth. 

But distinct from all these three is karma that has become 
habitual through much repetition. This brings on rebirth 
when the other three are absent. 

There is another fourfold division of karma : 

Productive ; 

Supportive ; 

Counteractive; and 

Destructive. 

Productive karma may be either meritorious or demerito- 
rious. It produces both form and the other fruition-groups, 
not only at the time of conception but as long as they 
continue. 

Supportive karma cannot produce fruit, but when rebirth 
has been given by other karma, and fruit has been produced, 
it supports the ensuing happiness or misery, and brings 
about its continuance. 

Counteractive karma, when rebirth has been given by 
other karma, and fruit has been produced, counteracts the 
ensuing happiness or misery, suppresses it, and does not 
suffer it to continue. 

Destructive karma, whether meritorious or demeritorious, 
destroys other weak karma, and, preventing it from bearing 
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stakes xoom for iis own fruition. Hie fruit urhieli 
thus arises is called appaiitional. t 

'rhe distinctions between these twelve different karmas 
and their fruits have their inner nature plainly revealed to 
the insight into karma and its fruit possessed by the 
Buddhas, but this insight is not shared in by their dis- 
ciples. The man of insight, however, should know the 
general distinction between karma and the fruit of karma, 
Theiefore it is that these distinctions of karma are only 
explained in rough outline. 

Thus does this one, in merging these twelve karmas to- 
gether in the round of karma, grasp the dependence of name 
and form by considering the round of karma and the round 
of its fruit. 

He who, by thus considering the round of karma and the 
round of fruit, grasiis the dependent manner of existence of 
name and form, reaches the insight: “As name and form 
have in the present time a dependent manner of existence 
by means of a round of karma and a round of fruit, so also 
had they in past time, and so will they have in the future.” 

Thus does he have karma and fruit, a round of karma 
and a round of fruit, karma’s manner of existing and the 
fruit’s manner of existing, the karma-series and the fruit- 
series, action and the effect of action. And he attains to the 
insight : 

“ A round of karma and of fruit*, 

The fruit from karma doth arise. 

From karma then rebirth doth spring ; 

And thus the world rolls on and on.” 


When he has attained this insight, the sixteen above- 
mentioned doubts concerning the past, present, and future, 
“ Did I exist ? ” etc., are all abandoned. And it becomes 
evident to him that it is merely name and form which passes 
through the various modes, classes, stages, grades, and forms 
of existence by means of a connection of cause and effect. 
He sees that behind the action there is no actor, and that, 
although actions bear their fruit, there is no one that experi- 
ences that fruit. He then sees clearly, in the light of the 
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highest knowledge, that when a cause is acting, or the fruit 
of an action ripens, it is merely by a conventional form of 
Speech that the wise speak of an actor or of any one as 
experiencing the fruit of an action. Therefore have the 
ancients said, 

“ No doer is there does the deed. 

Nor is there one who feels the fruit; 

Constituent parts alone roll on ; 

This view alone is orthodox. 

“ And thus the deed, and thus the fruit 
Roll on and on, each from its cause ; 

As of the round of tree and seed. 

No one can tell when they began. 

“ Nor is the time to be perceived 
111 future births when they shall cease. 

The heretics perceive not this, 

And fail of mastery o’er themselves. 

“ ‘ An Ego,’ say they, ‘ doth exist, 

Eternal, or that soon will cease ; ’ 

Thus two-and-sixty heresies 

They ’mongst themselves discordant hold. 

“ Bound in the bonds of heresy. 

By passion’s flood they ’re borne along ; 

And borne along by passion’s flood, 

From misery find they no release. 

“ If once these facts he but perceive, 

A pri(? 8 t whose faith on Buddha rests, 

The subtile, deep, and self-devoid 
Dependence then will imnetrate. 

“ Not in its fruit is found the deed. 

Nor in the deed finds one the fruit ; 

Of each the other is devoid, 

Yet there ’s no fruit without the deed. 

“ Just as no store of fire is found 
In jewel, cow-dung, or the sun. 

Nor separate from these exists, 

Yet short of fuel no fire is known ; 
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it Even 60 wo ae’Or witiiin tiie deed 
Con retribation'B fruit descry, 

Nor yet in any place without ; 

Nor can in fruit the deed be found. 

“ Deeds separate from their fruits exist, 

And fruits are separate from the deeds : 

But consequent upon the deed 
The fruit doth into being come. 

“ No god of heaven or Brahma-world 
Doth cause the endless round of birth ; 

Constituent parts alone roll on, 

From cause and from material sprung.” 

When he has thus grasped the dependence of name and 
form by considering the round of karma and the round of 
fruit, and has abandoned all questioning in the three divi- 
sions of time, he then understands the past, future, and 
present elements of being at death and at conception. This 
is exact determination. And he knows as follows : 

Those groups which came into existence in the past exist- 
ence in dependence on karma, perished then and there. But 
in dependence on the kanna of tlrat existence other groups 
have come into being in this existence. Not a single ele- 
ment of being has come into this existence from a previous 
one. The groups which have come into being in this exist- 
ence in dependence on karma will perish, and others will 
come into being in the next existence, but not a single ele- 
ment of being will go from this existence into the next. 
Moreover, just as the words of the teacher do not pass over 
into the mouth of the pupil who nevertheless repeats them ; 
and just as holy water drunk by the messenger sent for the 
purpose does not pass into the belly of the sick man and 
nevertheless in dependence on this water is the sickness 
allayed; and just as the features of the face do not pass 
to the reflection in mirrors and the like and nevertheless 
in dependence on them does the image appear; and just 
as the flame does not pass over from the wick of one lamp to 
that of another and nevertheless the flame of the second 
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lamp exists in dependence on that of the former : in exactly 
the same way not a single element of being passes over from 
a prerious existence into the present existence, nor hence 
into the next existence : and yet in dependence on the groups, 
organs of sense, objects of sense, and sense-consciousnesses 
of the last existence were bom those of tliis one, and from 
the present groups, organs of sense, objects of sense, and 
sense-consciousnesses will be bom the groups, organs of sense, 
objects of sense, and sense-consciousnesses of the next 
existence. 

Just as, indeed, eye-consciousness 
Doth follow on mentality, 

Yet cometh not from out the same, 

Nor yet doth fail to come to be ; 

So, when conception comes to pass. 

The thoughts a constant series form ; 

The last thought of the old birth dies, 

The first thought of the new springs up. 

No interval is ’twist them found. 

No stop or break to them is known ; 

There ’s naught that passes on from hence. 

And yet conception comes to pass. 

When he thus understands the elements at death and at 
conception, and tliis knowledge gained by grasping the de- 
pendence of name and form has become thoroughly estab- 
lished, then the sixteen doubts are still more completely 
abandoned. And not merely they, but also the eight doubts 
concerning The Teacher etc. are abandoned, and the sixty- 
two heresies are estopped. 

The knowledge thus gained by this manifold grasping of 
the dependence of name and form, and by the ensuing 
removal of doubt in the three divisions of time, is what 
should be understood by the phrase “ the purity ensuing on 
the removal of doubt.” The knowledge of the continuance 
of the factors of being, the knowledge of the trath, and 
correct insight, are synonyms of it. 

For it has been said as follows : 







« Tlte knowledge of the continuance of the factojs 
being consists of the wisdom gained grasping their de- 
pendence, as, for example, ‘ On ignorance depends karma, in 
dependence has it originated. Both of these factors of being 
have originated by dependence.’ ” 

In considering the factors of being in the light of their 
transitoriness, what is the knowledge of truth thus achieved? 
wherein consists correct insight? how does it become plain 
that all the constituents of being are transitory? where is 
doubt abandoned ? 

In considering the factors of being in the light of their 
misery, ... in considering the factors of being in the light 
of their lack of an Ego, . . . where is doubt abandoned ? 

In considering the factors of being in the light of their 
transitorincss is acliieved the knowledge of the truth of 
causes ; in this knowledge lies what is called correct insight ) 
as the result of this knowledge it becomes plain that all the 
constituents of being are transitory ; here is where doubt is 
abandoned. 

In considering the factors of being in the light of their 
misery is achieved the knowledge of Uie truth of what exists ; 
in this knowledge lies what is cjilled correct insight ; as the 
result of this knowledge it becomes plain that all the constit- 
uents of being are misery ; here is where doubt is abandoned. 

In considering the factors of l)eing in the light of their 
lack of an Ego is achieved the knowledge of the truth both 
of the causes of existence and of existence ; in this knowl- 
edge lies what is called correct insight ; as the result of this 
knowledge it becomes plain that all the constituents of being 
are wanting in an Ego ; here is where doubt is abandoned. 

Now do the various expressions, “knowledge of the 
truth,” “ correct insight,” and “ removal of doubt,” designate 
various truths, or are they various expressions for one truth ? 
Knowledge of the truth, correct insight, and removal of 
doubt are various expressions for one truth. 

Now the man of insight, haring by this knowledge ob- 
tained confidence in the dispensation of The Buddha, and a 
footing in it, and having his destiny, established, is called 
newly converted. 
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Therefore should ay a mindful priest, 

Who may desire his doubts removed, 

Search everywhere that he may grasp 
On what his name and form depend. 

Thus in the “ Way of Purity,” composed for the delecta* 
tion of good people, and in the section on the development of 
wisdom 

The Exposition of the Purity Ensuing on the Removal of Doubt Constitutes 
the Kineteenth Chapter. 


§ 49. DIFFERENT KINDS OF DEATH. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. viii.). 

By death is meant the cutting off of the vitality com- 
prised in any one existence. Now the death of the saint, 
which consists in the anniliilation of the misery of rebirth ; 
incessant death, which is the incessant breaking up of the 
constituents of being; and death in popular parlance, as 
when it is said, “ The tree is dead, the iron is dead,” — none 
of these is meant here. But what is meant here is twofold, 
either natural death, or untimely death. 

Natural death occurs either by the exhaustion of merit, or 
by the exhaustion of the natuiul term of life, or by the 
exhaustion of both. 

Untimely death occurs by karma cutting off karma. 

Death by the exhaustion of merit i.s death which super- 
venes when the karma wliich caused concei)tion has ripened 
to a termination, although the dependence for continuing the 
series constituting the term of life be not exhausted. Death 
by the exhaustion of the natural term of life occurs when the 
span of life, the nutritive powers, etc., proper to any given 
grade of existence, come to an end, — in the present race of 
men on the exhaustion of their natural term of life at the age 
of only one hundred years. 

Untimely death is death like that of Dusi Mara, or of 
king Kalabu and others, who had their series cut off by 
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karma that carried them off on. tiie spot, or like that of snch 
persons as have their series cut off by a bloody death brought 
upon them by the karma of a previous existence. 


§ 50. HOW EXISTENCE IN HELL IS POSSIBLE. 

Translated from the Mllindapanha (67*). 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, you priests say that 
hell-fire is much hotter than ordinary fire. Also, that if a 
small stone be thrown into an ordinary fire, though it lie 
smoking there for a whole day, it is not consumed ; but that 
if a stone as large as a pagoda be cast into hell-fire it is con- 
sumed in an instant. This I cannot believe. And again, 
you say that all those beings that come into existence in hell 
are not consumed, tliough they are cooked in' hell-fire for 
many thousands of years. This, also, I cannot believe.” 

Said the elder, “ What do you say to this, your majesty? 
Do the females of searmonsters, and of crocodiles, turtles, 
pearfowl, and pigeons eat hard stones and gravel?” 

“ Yes, bliante. They do.” 

“ But when the hard stones and gravel have arrived in 
the stomach-cavity of the belly, are they consumed ? ” 

“ Yes, bhante. They are.” 

“ But the embryo that is likewise in the belly, is that also 
consumed ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“And why not? ” 

“ I sui)pose, bhante, that it is through the superior po- 
tency of its former deeds.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, the inhabitants 
of hell, through the superior potency of their fonner deeds, 
are not consumed, though they are cooked in hell-fire for 
many tho\isands of years. Moreover, your majesty. The 
Blessed One has spoken as follows: ‘He does not die so 
long as that wickedness is unexhausted.’” 

“ Give another illustration.” 
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“ What do yon say to this, your majesty ? Do the 
females of lions, tigeis, panthers, and dogs eat hard bones 
and meat ? ” 

“ Yes, bhante. They do.” 

“ But when these hard bones and meat have arrived in 
the stomach-cavity of the belly, are they consumed ? ” 

“ Yes, bhante. They are.” 

“ But the embryo that is likewise in the belly, is that also 
consumed ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ I supjjose, bhante, that it is through the superior potency 
of its foraier deeds.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, the inhabitants 
of heU, through the superior potency of their former deeds, 
are not consumed, tliough they are cooked in hell-fire for 
many thousands of years.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ What do you say to tliis, your majesty ? Do delicate 
women of the Yonakas, or of the warrior caste, of the Brahman 
caste, of the householder caste eat haitl food and meat ? ” 

“ Yes, bhante. They do.” 

“ But when the hard food and meat have arrived in the 
stomach-cavity of the belly, are they consumed ? ” 

“ Yes, bhante. They are.” 

“ But the embryo that is likewise in the belly, is that also 
consumed ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ I suppose, bhante, that it is through the superior potency 
of its former deeds.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, the inhabitants 
of hell, through the superior potency of their former deeds, 
are not consumed, though they are cooked in hell-fire for 
many thousands of years. Moreover, your majesty. The 
Blessed One has spoken as follows: ‘ He does not die so long 
as that wickedness is unexhausted.’ ” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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§ 51. DEATH’S MESSENGEBS. 

§ 51 a. — Translated from the Anguttara-ll'ika.ya (iii. 357). 

Death has three messengers, O priests. And what are 
the three? 

Suppose, O priests, one does evil with his body, does evil 
with his voice, does evil with his mind. Having done evil 
with his body, done evil with his voice, and done evil with 
his mind, he arrives after the dissolution of the body, after 
death, at a place of punishment, a place of suffering, per- 
dition, hell. Then, O priests, the guardians of hell seize him 
by the arms at every point, and they show him to Yama, the 
ruler of the dead, saying, 

“ Sire, this man did not do his duty to his friends, to his 
parents, to the monks, or to the Brahmans, nor did he honor 
his cldera among his kinsfolk. Let your majesty inflict pun- 
ishment upon him.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama questions, sounds, and 
addresses him touching the fiist of death’s messengers. 

“ O man ! Did you not see the first of death’s messen- 
gers visibly appear among men ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! Did 
you not see among men a woman or a man, eighty or ninety 
or a huntlred 3 ^ears of age, decrepit, crooked as the curved 
rafter of a gable roof, bowed down, leaning on a staff, trem- 
bling as he walked, miserable, with youth long fled, broken- 
toothed, gray-haired and nearly bald, tottering, with wrinkled 
brow, and blotched with freckles ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! Did 
it not occur to you, being a person of mature intelligence and 
years, ‘ I also am subject to old age, and in no way exempt. 
Come now I I will act nobly with body, voice, and mind ’ ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man 1 
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Through thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body, 
voice, and mind. Verily, it shall be done unto you, O man, 
in accordance with your thoughtlessness. And it was not 
your mother who did this wickedness, nor was it your father, 
nor your brother, nor your sister, nor your friends and com- 
panions, nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deities, nor 
the monks and Brahmans ; but it was you yourself who did 
this wickedness, and you alone shall feel its consequences.” 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questioned, sounded, 
and addressed him touching the first of death’s messengers, 
he questions, sounds, and addresses him touching the second 
of death’s messengers. 

“ O man ! Did j^ou not see the second of death’s messen- 
gers visibly appear among men ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Y^ama says to him, “ 0 man ! Did 
you not see among men women or men, diseased, suffering, 
grievously sick, rolling in their own filth, who when lying 
down had to be lifted up by others, and by others had to be 
laid down again ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! Did 
it not occur to you, being a person of mature intelligence 
and years, ‘I also am subject to disease, and in no way 
exempt. Come now ! I will act nobly with body, voice, and 
mind ’ ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, 0 priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! 
Through thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body, 
voice, and mind. Verily, it shall be done unto you, O man, 
in accordance with your thoughtlessness. And it was not 
your mother who did this wickedness, nor was it your father, 
nor your brother, nor your sister, nor your friends and com- 
panions, nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deities, nor 
the monks and Brahmans ; but it was you yourself who did 
this wickedness, and you alone shall feel its consequences.” 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questioned, sounded, 
and addressed him touching the second of death’s messen- 
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third of death’s messengers. 

M O man I Did you not see the third of death’s messen* 
gers visibly appear among men?” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! Did 
yon not see among men a woman or a man that had been one 
day dead, or two days dead, or three days dead, and had 
become swollen, black, and full of putridity ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! Did 
it not occur to you, being a person of mature intelligence and 
years, ‘ I also am subject to death, and in no way exempt. 
Come now ! I will act nobly with body, voice, and mind ’ ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama sap to him, “O man! 
Through thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body, 
voice, and mind. Verily, it shall be done unto you, O man, 
in accordance with your thoughtlessness. And it was not 
your mother who did this wickedness, nor was it your father, 
nor your brother, nor your sister, nor your friends and com- 
panions, nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deities, nor 
the monks and Brahmans ; but it was you yourself who did 
this wickedness, and you alone shall feel its consequences.” 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questioned, sounded, 
and addressed him touching the third of death’s messengers, 
he becomes silent. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell inflict on him the 
torture called the fivefold pinion : they force a heated iron 
stake through his hand; they force a heated iron stake 
through his other hand ; they force a heated iron stake 
through his foot ; they force a heated iron shake through his 
other foot ; they force a heated iron stake through the middle 
of his breast. There he experiences grievous, severe, sharp, 
and bitter pains ; but he does not die so long as that wicked- 
ness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell lay him down, and 
hack him with axes. There he experiences grievous, severe, 
X7 
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Bhaip, and bitter pains ; but be does not die so long as that 
wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell place him feet up, 
head down, and hack him with hatchets. There he experi- 
ences grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains ; but he does 
not die so long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell harness him to a 
chariot, and they make him go forward and they make him 
go back over ground that k blazing, flaming, and glowing. 
There he experiences grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter 
pains; but he does not die so long as that wickedness is 
unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell make him ascend 
and make him descend an immense, blazing, flaming, and 
glowing mountain of live coals. There he experiences griev- 
ous, severe, shaqi, and bitter pains ; but he does not die so 
long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell take him feet up, 
head doAvn, and throw him into a heated iron kettle that is 
blazing, flaming, and glowing. There he cooks and sizzles. 
And while he there cooks and sizzles, he goes once upwards, 
once downAvards, and once sideways. There he experiences 
grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains ; but he does not die 
so long as that wickedness is unexliausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell throw him into 
the chiefest of the hells. Noav this chicfest of the hells, 
O priests, is 


Symmetrical, and square in shape, 

Four-gated, into parts laid off. 

Of iron is its bounding wall, 

An iron roof doth close it in ; 

And of its glowing iron floor 
The light with dazzling brilliancy 
Spreads for a hundred leagues around. 

And ever and for ay abides. 

In former times, O priests, king Yama thought to him- 
self, “ All they, alas, who are guilty of wicked deeds in the 
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wodd must suffer such horrible and manifold torture I O 
ih&t I may become a man and a Tathagata arise in the worlds 
a holy, Supreme Buddha, and that I may sit at the feet of 
The Blessed One and The Blessed One teach me the Doc* 
trine, and I come to understand the Doctrine of The Blessed 
One!” 

Now this, O priests, that I tell you, I did not get from 
any one else, be he monk or Brahman ; but, O priests, what 
I by myself, unassisted, have known, and seen, and learnt, 
that I tell you. 

All they who thoughtless are, nor heed. 

What time death’s messengers appear, 

Must long the pangs of suffering feel 
In some hase body habiting. 

But all those good and holy men. 

What time they see death’s messengers. 

Behave not thoughtless, hut give heed 
To what the Noble Doctrine says ; 

And in attachment frighted see 
Of birth and death the fertile source, 

And from attachment free themselves, 

Thus birth and death extinguishing. 

Secure and happy ones are they, 

Belcased from all this fleeting show ; 

Exempted from all sin and fear. 

All misery have they overcome. 


§ 51 6. — Reprinted from Mrs. Piozzi’s (Thrale’s) Autobiography 
(ed. Hayward, Ticknor and Fields, Boston (1861), voL ii. p. 247. 

THE THEEE WAENINGS. 

A TALE. 

The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground ; 

’ T was therefore said by ancient sages. 

That love of life increased with years. 

So much, that in our latter stages, 

When pains grow sharp and sickness rages, 
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The greatest love of life appears. 

This greatest affection to believe, 

Which all confess, but few pei'ceive. 

If old affections can’t prevail. 

Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay. 
On neighbor Dobson’s wedding-day. 

Death called aside the jocund groom, 

With him into another room ; 

And looking grave, you must, says be. 

Quit your sweet bride, and come with me. 
With you, and quit my Susan’s side? 

With you ! the hapless husband cried : 

Young as I am ; ’tis monstrous hard ; 
Besides, in truth, I ’m not prepared : 

My thoughts on other matters go. 

This is iny wedding night, you know. 

What more he urged I have not heard. 

His reasons could not well be stronger. 

So Death the poor delinquent spared. 

And left to live a little longer. 

Yet calling op a serious look. 

His hour-glass trembled while he spoke. 
Neighbor, he said, farewell. No more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour. 

And further, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name. 

To give you time for preparation, 

And fit you for your future station. 

Three several warnings you shall have 
Before you 're summoned to the grave : 
AVilling, for once, I ’ll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 

In hopes you ’ll have no more to say 
But when I call again this way. 

Well pleased the world will leave. 

To these conditions both consented. 

And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell. 

How long he lived, how wise, how well. 

How roundly he pursued his course, 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked bis horse. 
The willing muse shall tell : 


Be diaftered ttmit he beoght, he 
Nor once perodred his groviog old, 

Nor thought of Death as near ; > 

His friends not false, bis wife no shrew. 

Many his gains, his children few. 

He passed his hours in peace ; 

But while he viewed his wealth increase, 

While tbns along life’s dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod, 

Old time whose haste no mortal spares 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought him on bis eightieth year. 

And now one night in musing mood. 

As all alone he sate, 

Th’ unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half stilled with anger and surprise, 

So soon returned ! old Dobson cries. 

So soon, d’ ye call it 1 Death replies ; 

Surely, my friend, you 're but in jest ; 

Since I was here before 

’T is six-and-thirty years at least, 

And you are now fourscore. 

So much the worse, the clown rejoined, 

To spare the aged would be kind ; 

However, see your search be legal 
And your authority, — Is ’t regal? 

Else you are come on a fool’s errand, 

With but a secretary’s warrant. 

Besides, yon promised me three warnings. 
Which 1 have looked for nights and mornings ; 
But for that loss of time and ease 
I can recover damages. 

I know, cries Death, that at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome gnest ; 

But don’t be captious, friend, at least ; 

1 little thought you ’d still be able 
To stump about your farm and stable ; 

Your years have run to a great length, 

I wish you joy though of your strength. 

Hold, says the farmer, not so fast, 

1 have been lame these four years past. 

And no great wonder, Death replies ; 
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However, you stall keep your eyes, 

And sure to see one’s loves and friends, 

For legs and arms would make amends. 
Perhaps, says Dobson, so it might, 

But, latterly, I 've lost my sight. 

This is a shocking story, faith, 

Yet there ’a some comfort still, says Death ; 
Each strives your sadness to amuse, 

I warrant you have all the news. 

There ’s none, cries he, and if there were, 

I ’ve grown so deaf, I could not hear. 

Nay then, the spectre stern rejoined. 

These are unjustifiable yearnings ; 

If you are lame and deaf and blind. 

You 've had your three sufficient warnings 
So come along, no more we ’ll part ; 

He said, and touched him with his dart; 
And now old Dobson, turning pale. 

Yields to his fate, — so ends my tale. 


§ 52. THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN. 

Translated from the Jataka (ii. 100*’), and constituting Birth-Story 189. 

“ Nay, this is not a lion’s roar.” This also was related by 
The Teacher concerning Kokalika : and it was while dwell- 
ing in .Jetavana monastery. Kokalika, at the time, was 
desirous of intoning a doctrinal recitation before the con- 
gregation of the priests. When The Teacher heard this, he 
related the following tale : — 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning at 
Benares, the Future Buddha, having been bom in a farmer’s 
family, and now come of iige, was inEvking liis living by hus- 
bandry. Now at that time, a certain j)eddler went about 
selling his wares, which he carried on the back of an ass. 
And at every place he came to, he woidd unload the ass, and 
dressing him up in the skin of a lion, let him loose in some 
field of rice or barley. And the field-watchers did not dare 
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approach, as tiiey thought it was a liou. Now one day the 
pe^er took up his abode at the gate of a village, and 'while 
his breakfast was cooking, he dressed up the ass in the lion’s 
bViti, and let him loose in a field of barley. The field- 
watchers did not dare approach, as they thought it was a 
lion, but went home and announced the news. Then all the 
inhabitants of the village took up arms, and blowing conch- 
shells, and beating drums, went to the field and shouted, so 
that the ass became afraid for his life, and brayed. Then 
the Future Buddha knew it was an ass, and pronounced the 
first stanza : 

“ Nay, this is not a lion’s roar, 

Nor tiger, panther, gives its vent ; 

But dressed up in a lion’s skin. 

It is a wretched ass that brays.” 

And also the inhabitants of the village knew it was an 
ass, and beat him until his bones broke, and took the lion’s 
skin away with them. Then came the peddler, and seeing 
that his ass had come to grief, he pronounced the second 
stanza : 

‘‘ Long might the ass have lived to eat 
The green and tender barley grain. 

Accoutred in the lion’s skin. 

But that he brayed, and ruined all.” 

And while he was thus speaking, the ass died, Avhereupon 
the i)eddler left him and went his way. 

The Teacher, having given this doctrinal instruction, 
identified the characters in the Birth-Story; 

“ At that time the ass was Kokalika, but the wise farmer 
was I myself.” 


The Lioa’s-skin Birth-Stoiy. 
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§ 53. TEE DEVOTED WIFE. 

Trandated from the Dhanuaapada, and from Buddhaghosa’a comment. 

48. While eagerly man culls life’s flowers, 

With all his faculties intent. 

Of pleasure still insatiate — 

Death comes and overpowereth him. 

“ While eagerly man culls life’s flowers.” This doctrinal 
instruction was given by The Teacher while dwelling at 
Savatthi, and it was concerning a woman called Husband- 
honorer. The affair began in the Heaven of the Suite of the 
Thirty-three. 

They say that a god of that heaven named Garland-wearer 
went to his pleasure-grounds in company with a thousand 
celestial nymphs. Five hundred of these goddesses ascended 
trees and threw down flowers, while five Imndred picked up 
the flowers that were thr own down and decked the god there- 
with. One of these goddesses, wliile on the bough of a tree, 
fell from that existence, her body vanishing like the flame of 
a lamp. 

Then she was conceived in a high-caste family of Savatthi, 
and was bom with a reminiscence of her previous existences. 
And saying to herself, “1 am the wife of the god Garland- 
wearer,” she made offerings of perfumes, garlands, and the 
like, with the prayer that in her next rebirth she might again 
be with her husband. And when at the age of sixteen years 
she married into another family, with ticket-food, and fort- 
nightly food, she continued to give alms, saving, “May 
this prove efficacious in bringing about my rebirth with my 
husband.” 

Thereupon the priests gave her the name of Husband- 
honorer, for they said: “She works early and late, and her 
only desire is for her husband.” 

Husband-honorer continually took care of the hall where 
the priests sat. She brought forward the drinking water, 
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aad spread ottt^ the mats to sit 611. And wben other people 
were desirous of giTing ticket-food and other alms, ttoy 
would bring it to her, and say, “Dear lady, prepare this for 
the csongregation of the priests ” And by going to and &o 
in this manner, she acquired the fifty-six salutary qualities, 
all at one time. 

Then she conceived, and at the end of ten lunar months 
she brought forth a son; and when he was old enough to 
walk, another, until she had four sons. 

One day, after she had given alms and offerings, and had 
listened to the Doctrine, and kept the precepts, she died 
toward night-fall from a sudden disease, and was reborn into 
the presence of her husband. 

The other goddesses had continued to deck the god 
throughout the whole interval. 

“ We have not seen you since morning,” said the god. 
“Where have you been?” 

“ I fell from this existence, my lord.” 

“ Are you in earnest? ” 

“ It was precisely so, my lord.” 

“ Where were you born ? ” 

“ At Savatthi, in a family of high caste.” 

“ How long were you there ? ” 

“ My lord, at the end of ten months I issued from my 
mother’s womb, and at the age of sixteen years I married 
into another family ; and having home four sons, and having 
given gifts and done other meritorious deeds with the prayer 
tliat I might again be with you, I have been bom into your 
presence.” 

“ How long is the life of men ? ” 

“ Only a hundred years.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ If that is the length of life to which men are bom, pray, 
now, do they pass the time asleep and reckless, or do they 
give gifts and do other meritorious deeds ? ” 

“ Nothing of the kind, my lord. Men are always reck- 
less, as if they were bom to a life of an incalculable number 
of years, and were never to grow old and die.” 
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At this the god Oarland-weaier became exceedingly 'agi> 
tated. 

“ Men, it appeals, are bom to a life of only one hundred 
years, yet they recklessly lie down and sleep away their time. 
When will they ever get free from misery?” 

A hundred of our years make one day and night of the 
Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three ; thirty such days and 
nights their month; and twelve such months their year. 
And the length of their lives is a thousand such celestial 
years, or in human notation thirty-six million years. Thus 
for, that god not one day has passed ; but like a moment had 
the interval seemed to liim. And thus he thought, “ Reck- 
lessness for short-lived men is extremely unsuitable.” 

On the next day, when the priests entered the village, 
they found the hall had not been looked after ; the mats had 
not been spread, and the drinking water had not been placed. 
Then they inquired, 

“ Where is Husband-bonorer ? ” 

“ Reverend sire, how could you expect to see her ? Yes- 
terday, after your worships had eaten and departed, she died 
at even-tide.” 

When the priests heard this, the unconverted among 
them, calling to mind her benefactions, were unable to re- 
strain their tears, while those in whom depravity had come 
to an end had their elements of being agitated. 

After breakfiist they returned to the monastery, and made 
inquiry of The Teacher : 

“ Reverend Sir, Husband-honorer worked early and late 
doing many kinds of meritorious deeds, and preyed only for 
her husband. Now she is dead. Where, pray, has she been 
reborn ? ” 

“ With her husband, O priests.” 

“ But, Reverend Sir, she is not with her husband.” 

“ O priests, it was not this husband she was praying for. 
She had a husband named Garland-wearer, a God of the 
Suite of the Thirty-three, and fell from that existence while 
he was decorating himself with flowers. Now she has re- 
turned and been bom again at his side.” 
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** Bevetend Sir, k it really so ? '* 

“ Assuredly, O priests.” 

“Alas, Reverend Sir, Row very short is the life of all 
creatures I In the morning she waited on us, and in the 
evening a disease attacked her, and she died.” 

“ Assuredly, O priests,” said The Teacher, “ the life of 
creatures is indeed short. And thus it is that death gets 
creatures into his power, and drags them away howling and 
weeping, and still unsated in their senses and lusts.” 

So saying, he pronounced the following stanza ; 

“ While eagerly man culls life’s floweri^ 

With all his faculties intent, 

Of pleasure still insatiate — 

Death comes and overpowereth him.” 


§ 54. FRIEiroSHIP. 

Translated from the J&taka (i. 308^), and constituting Birth-Story 68. 

“ On whom the heart instinctive rests" This was related 
by The Teacher while dwelling in Anjana Wood, which is 
in the vicinity of Saketa ; and it was concerning a certain 
Brahman. 

It appears that, as The Blessed One, surrounded by the ' 
congregation of the priests, was about to enter Anjana Wood, 
which is in the vicinity of Saketa, a certain aged Brahman, a 
citizen of Saketa, came out from that city and saw The One 
Possessing the Ten Forces in the gate-\vay. Falling at his 
feet, tlie Brahman seized him firmly by the ankles, and said, 

“ O my dear boy ! Should not parents in their old age 
be taken care of by their sons? Why, in all this long time, 
have you not shown yourself to us ? And now that I have 
seen you, come and let your mother see you also.” And with 
that he took The Teacher home with liim.” 

When The Teacher arrived there, he sat down with the 
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congregation of the priests, takhig the seat that was Spread 
for him. 

Then came also the Brahman’s wife, and fell at The 
Teacher’s feet. 

“O my dear boy!” said she, weejang. “Where have 
you been gone so long? Should you not have paid your 
respects to your aged father and mother?” And she made 
her sons and her daughters do him obeisance, saying, “ Come, 
do obeisance to your brother.” 

The Brahman and his wife, in great delight, gave a 
liberal repast, and at the close of breakfast, The Teacher 
preached to these two persons the Discourse on Old Age. At 
the close of tlie discourse, both the Brahman and his wife had 
become established in the fruit of never returning. The 
Teacher then rose from his seat, and returned to ASjana 
Wood. 

And it came to pass, that when the priests were convened 
in the lecture-hall, they raised a discussion : 

“ Brethren, the Brahman knows the father of The TathS- 
gata to be Suddhodana, and his mother Maha-Maya. Notwith- 
standing, both he and his wife call The Tathagata their son, 
and The Teacher consents to it. What now is the reason ? ”■ 

When The Teacher heard their discussion, he said, 

“ Priests, they call me son who am their son.” So say- 
ing, he related the occurrences of by-gone existences : — 

“ Priests, in past time this Brahman was for five hundred 
successive existences my father, and for five hundi’ed succes- 
sive existences my uncle, and for five hundred successive 
existences my grandfather. And also this Brahman’s wife 
was for five hundred successive existences my mother, and 
for five hundred successive existences my aunt, and for five 
hundred successive existences my grandmother. Thus for 
fifteen hundred existences was I brought up by this Brah- 
man, and for fifteen hundred existences was I brought up by 
this Brahman’s wife.” 

Thus did The Buddha tell of three thousand existences, 
and then pronounced the following stanza: 
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“ On whom tiie heart instanotiTe (eats, 

In whom the epiiit finds delight, 

With him, thoogh one ne'er seen before, 

Safelj in friendship one may dwell.” 

On whom the heart inetinctive reitt: — On whatever individiud the 
mind rests securelj at first sight. 

In whom the spirit finds ddight: — In whom the spirit delights, for 
whom it feels tenderness, at first sight. 

With hint, though one ne’er seen be/ore : — Strictly speaMng, one never 
seen before in this present existence. 

Safely in friendship one nay dwell: — On account of prevlouB friend* 
ship one may have thorough confidence in that individual: in other 
words, that is the reason one does have confidence in him. 

When The Teacher had given this doctrinal instruction, 
and had applied the moral to the story, he identified the 
characters of tlie Birth-Story: 

“ In those existences the Brahman and the Brahman’s 
wife were the Brahman and the Brahman woman of this 
existence; the son was I myself.” 

The Saketa Birth-Story. 


§ 55. VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD. 

Translated from the Jataika (iL 92*), and constituting Birth-Story 182. 

strider over battle-fields” This was related by The 
Teacher while dwelling at Jetavana monastery ; and it was 
concerning Nanda the elder. 

For when The Teacher made his first visit home to Kapilar 
pura, he induced his youngest brother, prince Nanda, to join 
the Order. ITien he departed from Kapilapura, and travel- 
ing from place to place, he came and dwelt at Savatthi. 

Now when the venerable Nanda had taken The Blessed 
One’s bowl, and was leaving home, BeUe-of-the-Country 
heard the report that prince Nanda was going away in com- 
pany with The Teacher, and with hair half-braided she looked 
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out of the window, and called out to him: “Come back 
quickly, my love ! ” And her speech remained in the veneiv' 
able Nanda’s mind, so that he became lovensick, and discon- 
tented, and pined away until the net-work of bis veins 
showed on the surface of his body. 

When The Teacher heard of all this, he thought: “ What 
if now I were to establish Nanda in saintship.” And going 
to the cell which was Nanda’s sleeping-room, and taking his 
seat on the mat that was offered lum, he said : 

“ Nanda, are you contented under this dispensation ? ” 

“ Reverend Sir, I am not contented, for I am exceedingly 
in love with Belle-of-the-Country.” 

“ Nanda, have you ever taken a trip through the Hima- 
laya Mountains ? ” 

“ Reverend Sir, I never have.” 

“ Then let us go now.” 

“Reverend Sir, I have no magical power. How can 
I go?” 

“I will take you, Nanda,” said The Teacher, “by my 
own magical power.” 

Then he took the elder by the hand, and sjuang into the 
air. As they passed along he pointed out to him a field that 
had been burnt over, and on a charred stump was seated a 
she-monkey with her nose and tail destroyed, her hair singed 
off, her skin fissured and peeled to the quick, and all smeai-ed 
with blood. 

“ Nanda, do you see this she-monkey ? ” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Take good note of her.” 

Then he took him and showed him Manosila table-land, 
which is sixty leagues in extent, and Anotatta, and the rest 
of the seven great lakes, and the five great rivers, and the 
Himalaya range containing many hundred pleasant spots, and 
graced with Gold Mountain, Silver Moimtain, and Jewel 
Moimtain. 

Then said he, “ Nanda, have you ever seen the Heaven of 
the Suite of the Thirty-three ? ” 

“ Reverend Sir, I never have.” 
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Coise, titeSi Nanda, and I vnll show it to you.” 

And be took bim Ibither, and sat down on Sakka’s marble 
throne. 

And Sakka, the king of tbe gods, came up with the gods 
of two heavens, and did obeisance, and sat down respectfully 
at one side. And bis female attendants, twenty-five million 
in number, and five hundred pink-footed celestial nymphs 
came up also, and did obeisance, and sat down respectfully at 
one side. 

The Teacher suffered the venerable Nanda to look upon 
these five hundred celestial nymphs again and again with 
passion. 

“ Nanda,” said he, “do you see these pink-footed celestial 
nymphs ? ” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Pray, now, are these or Belle-of-the-Country the pret- 
tier?” 

“ Reverend Sir, as is the burnt she-monkey compared to 
Belle-of-the-Country, so is Belle-of-the-Country compared to 
these.” 

“ Well, Nanda, what then?” 

“ Reverend Sir, what does one do to obtain these celestial 
nymphs ? ” 

“ By performing the duties of a monk does one obtain 
these nymphs.” 

“ Reverend Sir, if The Blessed One will be my guarantee 
that if 1 perform the duties of a monk, I shall obtain these 
nymphs, I will perform the duties of a monk.” 

“ Do so, Nanda. I am your guarantee.” 

Thus did the elder take The Tathagata as guarantee in 
the presence of the assembled gods. Then he said, 

“ Reverend Sir, do not delay. Come, let us go. I will 
perform the duties of a monk.” 

Then The Teacher returned with him to Jetavana 
monastery ; and the elder began to perform the duties of a 
monk. 

“ Sariputta,” said then The Teacher, addressing the Cap- 
tain of the Doctrine, “ my youngest brother, Nanda, took me 
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as guaraiitee for some celestial nymphs in the presence of the 
go^ assembled in the Heaven of the Suite of the Thirty- 
three.” 

Thus he told him. And in the same way he told it to 
MahSrMoggallana the elder, to MaharKassapa the elder, to 
Anuruddha the elder, to Ananda the elder and Treasurer 
of the Doctrine, and so on to all the eighty great disciples, 
and also to the greater part of the other priests. 

The Captain of the Doctrine, Sariputta the elder, then 
drew near to Nanda the elder, and said, 

“ Is it true, as they say, brother Nanda, that in the pres- 
ence of the gods assembled in the Heaven of the Suite of the 
Thirty-three, you took The One Possessing the Ten Forees 
as guarantee for some celestial njunphs, if you peiformed the 
duties of a monk ? If that be so, is not your chaste religious 
life all for the sake of women? all for the sake of 3’^our pas- 
sions ? Wliat is the difference between your thus doing the 
duties of a monk for the sake of women, and a laborer who 
performs his work for hire ? ” 

This speech put the elder to shame, and made him quite 
dispirited. And in the same way all the eighty great dis- 
ciples, and the remaining priests also, shamed the venerable 
Nanda. And realizing that he had behaved in an unworthy 
manner, in shame and remorse he summoned up his heroism, 
and attained to insight and to saintship ; and coming to The 
Teacher, he said, 

“Reverend Sir, I release The Blessed One from his 
promise.” 

Said The Teacher, “When you attained to saintship, O 
Nanda, I became released from my promise.” 

When the priests heard of tliis occurrence, they raised a 
discussion in the lecture-hall : 

“Brethren, how amenable to admonition is Nanda the 
elder! One admonition was sufficient to arouse in him 
shame and remorse, so that he performed the duties of a 
monk, and attained to saintship.” 

The Teacher came and inquired, “ Priests, what now is 
the subject of your discourse?” 
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And tlugr told liim. 

^ Piiests, formerly also, and not now for the first tune, 
was Nanda amenable to admonition.” So saying, he related 
the by-gone occurrence : — 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at’ 
Benares, the Future Buddha was bom in the family of 
an elephant-trainer,* and when he had come of age, tind 
become accomplished as an elephant-trainer, he took ser- 
vice under a king who was hostile to the king of Bena- 
res. And he trained the state elephant until it was very 
well trained. 

Then the king resolved to conquer the kingdom of 
Benares, and taking the Future Buddha with him, and 
mounting the state elephant, with a mighty army he went 
to Benares, and surrounded the place. Then he sent a 
letter to the king, saying, “ Give me the kingdom, or give 
me battle.” 

Brahmadatta resolved to give battle ; and having manned 
the walls, the watch-towers, and the gates, he did so. 

His enemy had his state elephant armed with a defen- 
sive suit of mail, put on armor himself, and mounted on the 
elephant’s shoulders. “I will break into the city, kill my 
enemy, and take possession of the kingdom.” With this 
thought he seized a sharp goad, and urged the elephant in 
the direction of the city. 

But the elephant, when he saw the hot mud, the stones 
from the catapults, and the various kinds of missiles thrown 
by the defenders, did not dare to advance, but retreated in 
mortal terror. 

Then his trainer drew near : “ Old fellow,” said he, “ you 
are a hero, a strider over battle-fields. Retreat at such a 
time is not worthy of you.” And thus admonishing the 
elephant, he pronounced the following stanzas: — 

“ A strider over battle-fields, 

A hero, strong one, art thou called. 

Why, then, behemoth, dost retreat 
On coming near the gateway arch? 
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“Break down in haste the great cross-bar I 

The citj-pillars take away 1 

And crashing throogh the gateway arch, 

Enter, behemoth, quickly in ! ” 

The citff-pSlars lake atmy: — In front of city gates are pillars buried 
eight or sixteen feet of their length in the ground to make them immov- 
able : the command is to quickly pul! these up. 

This one admonition was sufficient. For when the ele- 
phant heard it, he turned back, twisted his trunk round the 
city-pillars, and pulled them up like so many muslirooms. 
Then, crashing down the gateway arch, and forcing the 
cross-bar, he broke his way into the city, captured the king- 
dom, and gave it to his master. 

When The Teacher had given this doctrinal instruction, 
he identified the characters of the Birth-Story : 

“ In that existence the elephant was Nanda, the king was 
Ananda, while the elephant-trainer was I myself.” 

Tlie Birth-Story of the Strider over Battle-helda. 


§ 56. THE IIARE-MAEK IN THE MOON. 
Translated from the Jataka (iii. 51“), and constituting Birth-Story 816, 

“ Some red-fish have I, seven in all” Tliis was related by 
The Teacher while dwelling in Jetavana monastery ; audit 
was concerning a donation of all the requisites to the congre- 
gation of the priests. 

It seems that a householder of Savatthi prepared a dona- 
tion of all the requisites for The Buddha and for the Order. 
At the door of his house he had a pavilion built and gotten 
ready, and having invited The Buddha and the congregation 
of the priests, he made them sit down on costly seats which 
had been spread for them in the pavilion, and gave them an 
excellent repast of savory dishes. Then he invited them 
again for the next day, and again for the next, until he had 








invited them seven times. And on the seventh day he made 
the donation of all the requisites to The Buddha and to five 
hundred priests. 

' At the end of the breakfast The Teacher returned thanka 
and said, 

“Layman, it is fitting that you thus manifest a hearty 
zeal ; for tliis alms-giving was also the custom of the wise of 
old time. For the wise of old time sunendered their own 
lives to chance suppliants, and gave their own flesh to be 
eaten.” 

Then, at the request of the householder, he related the 
by-gone occurrence: — 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at 
Benares, the Future Buddha was bom as a hare, and dwelt 
in a wood. Now on one side of this wood was a mountain, on 
another a river, and on another a bolder village. And there 
were three other animals that- were his comrades — a mon- 
key, a jackal, and an otter. These four wise creatures dwelt 
together, catching their prey each in his own hunting ground, 
and at night resorting together. And the wise hare would 
exhort the other three, and teach them the Doctrine, saying, 
“ Give alms, keep the precepts, and observe fast-days.” Then 
the tlrree would approve of his admonition, and go each to 
his own lair in the thicket, and spend the night. 

Time was going by in this manner, when one day the 
Future Buddha looked up into the sky and saw the moon, 
and perceived that the next day would be fast-day. Then 
said he to the others, 

“ To-morrow is fast-day. Do you three keep the precepts 
and observe the day; and as alms given while keeping the 
precepts bring great reward, if any suppliants present them- 
selves, give them to eat of your own food.” 

“Very well,” said they, and passed the night in their 
lairs. 

On the next day the otter started out early, and went to 
the banks of the Ganges to hunt for prey. Now a fisherman 
had caught seven red-fish and strung them on a vine, and 
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buried them in the sand on the banks of the Ganges, and had 
then gone on down-stream catching fish as he went. The 
otter smelt the fishy odor, and scraping away the sand, per- 
ceived the fish and drew them out. Then he called out three 
times, “Does any one own these?” and when he saw no 
owner, he bit hold of the vine with his teeth, and drew them 
to his lair in the thicket. There he lay down, remembering 
that he was keeping the precepts, and th in k ing, “ I will eat 
these at the proper time.” 

And the jackal also went out to hunt for prey, and found 
in the hut of a field-watcher two spits of meat, and one 
iguana, and a jar of sour cream. Then he called out three 
times, “ Does any one own these ? ” and when ho saw no 
owner, he placed the cord that served as a handle for the jar 
of sour cream about liis neck, took hold of the spits of meat 
and of the iguana with his teeth, and brought them home, 
and placed them in his lair in the thicket. Then he lay 
down, remembering that he was keeping the precepts, and 
thinking, “I will eat these at the proper time.” 

And the monkey also, entering the forest, fetched home a 
bunch of mangoes, and placed them in his lair in the thicket. 
Then he lay down, rememljcring tliat he was keeping the pre- 
cepts, and thinking, “ I will eat the.se at the projier time.” 

The Future Buddha, however, remained in his thicket, 
thinking, “ At the proper time 1 will go out and eat dabba-^ 
grass.” Then he thought, 

“ If any suppliants come, they will not want to eat grass, 
and I have no sesamum, rice, or other such food. If any sup- 
pliant comes, I will give him of my own flesh.” 

Such fieriness of zeal in keeping the precepts caused the 
marble throne of Sakka to grow hot. Then, looking care- 
fully, Sakka discovered the cause, and proposed to himself 
to try the hare. And disguised as a Brahman, he went first 
to tlie lair of the otter. 

“Brahman, why stand you there?” said the otter. 

Said he, “ Pandit, if I could but get soiAething to eat, I 
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irould keep Ie8t4a>y tows, and peiform the duties of a 
mosi:.''* 

“Very well,” said the otter; “I will give you food.” 
And he addressed him with the first stanza: 

“ Some red-fish have I, seven in all, 

Found stranded on the river bank. 

All these, O Brahman, are my ovm ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

“I Will return a little later,” said the Brahman ; “let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the jackal. And the latter also asking, 
“ Why stand you there ? ” the Brahman answered the same 
as before. 

“Very well,” said the jackal; “I will give you some 
food.” And he addressed Wm with the second stanza ; 

“ A watchman guards the field close by, 

His supper have I ta’en away ; 

Two spits of meat, iguana one, 

One dish of butter clarified. 

A^l these, O Bcahmsa, are my own ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

“ I will return a little later,” said the Brahman ; “ let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the monkey. And the latter also aslt- 
ing, “Why stand you there?” the Brahman answered the 
same as before. 

“Very well,” said the monkey; “I will give you sonre 
food.” And he addressed him with the third stanza: 

“ Ripe mangoes, water clear and cold, 

And cool and pleasant woodland shade — 

All these, O Brahman, are my own ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

“ I will return a little later,” said the Brahman ; “ let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Th^n he went to the wise hare. And he also asking, 
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buried tbem in the sand on the banks of the Oanges, and had 
iben gone on down-stream catching fish as he went. The 
otter smelt the fishy odor, and scraping away the sand, per- 
ceived the fish and drew them out. Then he called out three 
times, “Does any one own these?” and when he saw no 
owner, he hit hold of the vine with his teeth, and drew them 
to his lair in the thicket. There he lay down, remembering 
that he was keeping the precepts, and thinking, “ I will eat 
these at the proper time.” 

And the jackal also went out to hunt for prey, and found 
in the hut of a field-watcher two spits of meat, and one 
iguana, and a jar of sour cream. Then he called out three 
times, “ Does any one own these ? ” and when ho saw no 
owner, he placed the cord that served as a handle for tlie jar 
of sour cream about his neck, took hold of the spits of meat 
and of the iguana with lus teetli, and brought them home, 
and placed them in his hvir in tlie thicket. Then he lay 
down, remembering that he wrvs keeping the precepts, and 
thinking, “I will eat these at the proirer time.” 

And the monkey also, entering the forest, fetched home a 
brmch of mangoes, and placed them in his lair in the thicket. 
Then he lay down, remembering that he was keeping the pre- 
cepts, and thinking, “ I will eat these at the proper time.” 

The Future Buddha, however, remained in his tliicket, 
thinkmg, “At the proper time I will go out and eat dabba-^ 
grass.” Then he thought, 

“ If any suppliants come, they will not w'ant to eat grass, 
and I have no sesamum, rice, or other such food. If any sup- 
pliant comes, I will give Mm of my own flesh.” 

Such fieriness of zeal in keeping the precepts caused the 
marble throne of Sakka to grow hot. Then, looking care- 
fully, Sakka discovered the cause, and proposed to himself 
to try the hare. And disguised as a Brahman, he went first 
to the lair of the otter. 

“ Brahman, why stand you there ? ” said the otter. 

Said he, “ Pandit, if I could but get something to eat, I 
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wotdd ke<^ fMb-day tows, and perform tiie duties of a 
monk.” 

“Very well,” said th.e otter; “I will give you food.^ 
And he addressed him with the first stanza: 

“ Some red-fish have I, seven in all, 

Found stranded on the river bank. 

All these, O Brahman, are my own ; 

Gome eat, and dwell within this wood." 

“I will return a little later,” said the Brahman; “let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the jackal. And the latter also asking, 
“ Why stand you there ? ” the Brahman answered the same 
as before. 

“Very well,” said the jackal; “I will give you some 
food.” And he addressed him with the second stanza : 

“ A watchman guards the field close by. 

His supper have I ta’en away ; 

Two spits of meat, iguana one. 

One dish of butter clarified. 

All these, 0 Brahman, are my own ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

“ I will return a little later,” said the Brahman ; “ let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the monkey. And the latter also ask- 
ing, “Why stand you there?” the Brahman answered the 
same as before. 

“Very well,” said the monkey; “I will give you some 
food.” And he addressed him with the third stanza: 

“ Ripe mangoes, water clear and cold. 

And cool and pleasant woodland shade — 

All these, 0 Brahman, are my own ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood." 

“ I wiU return a little later,” said the Brahman ; “ let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the wise hare. And he also asking, 
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' « Why stand you there?” the Brahman answered the sanm 
as before. 

The Future Buddha was delighted. “ Brahman,” said he, 
“ you have done well in coming to me for food. To-day I 
will give alms such as I never gave before; and you will 
not have broken the precepts by destroying life. Go, my 
friend, and gather wood, and when you have made a bed of 
coals, come and tell me. I will sacrifice my life by jumping 
into the bed of live eoals. And as soon as my body is cooked, 
do you eat of my flesh, and perform the duties of a monk.” 
And he addi-essed him with the fourth stanza : 

“ The hare no seed of sesamum 

Doth own, nor beans, nor winnowed rice. 

But soon my flesh this fire shall roast ; 

Then eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

When Sakka heard tins si^eech, he made a heap of live 
coals by his superhuman i)ower, and came and told the 
Future Buddha. The latter rose from his couch of dabbar 
grass, and went to the spot. And saying, “ If there are any 
insects in my fur, I must not let them die,” ho shook himself 
three times. Then throwing his whole body into the jaws of 
his liberality, he jumped into the bed of coals, as delighted 
in mind as a royal flanungo when he alights in a cluster of 
lotuses. The fire, bow^ever, was unable to make hot so much 
as a hair-pore of the Future Buddhix’s body. lie felt as if he 
had entered the abode of cold above the clouds. 

Then, addressing Sakka, he said, 

“Brahman, tlie fire you have made is exceeding cold, 
and is not able to make hot so much as a hair-pore of my 
body. What does it mean ? ” 

“Pandit, I am no Brahman; I am Sakka, come to try 
you.” 

“ S.akka, your efforts are useless ; for if all beings who 
dwell in the world were to try me in respect of my liberality, 
they would not discover in me any unwillingness to give.” 
Thus the Future Buddha thundered. 

“Wise hare,” said then Sakka, “let your virtue be pro- 
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dbumed to die end of due vrorldrcycle.” And taking a moon^ 
tain, he squeezed it, and with die juice drew the oudine of 
a hare in the disk of the moon. Then in that wood, and in 
that thicket, he placed the Future Buddha on some tender 
dabbargrass, and taking leave of him, departed to his own 
celestial abode. 

And these four wise creatures lived happily and harmo- 
niously, and kept the precepts, and observed fast-days, and 
passed away according to their deeds. 

When The Teacher liad given this instruction, he ex- 
pounded the truths, and identified the characters of the 
Birth-Story : [At the close of the exposition of the truths, 
the householder who had given all the requisites became 
established in the fruit of conversion.] 

“ In that existence the otter was Ananda, the jackal was 
Moggallana, the monkey was Sariputta, while tlie wise hare 
was I myself.” 


The Hare Birth-Story. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MEDITATION AND NIRVANA. 

iNTEODUOTOBy DlSCOtTESE. 

pBOTESTAirr Christianity teaches salvation by faith; 
while Buddhism places its greatest reliance in meditation. 
And it is not strange that the methods of the two religions 
should be so different, when we consider the very different 
meanings attached by Buddhists and Christians to the word 
‘ salvation,’ — the latter wishing to be saved from sin and hell, 
the former from karma and rebirth. 

The Buddha analyzes man and things inanimate, and finds 
nothing that is permanent, but only the concrete and the 
perishable. AU karma, he says, is performed under the influ- 
ence of greed after some desired object witlt hatred of tliat 
which is not wanted, and of infatuation or delusion of mind 
that causes one to believe that satisfaction will result when 
the object is attained. Now all these objects after which one 
strives are necessarily more or less concrete and definite, and 
the concrete and the definite are not satisfying to the reflec- 
tive mind. Every tliinking man endeavors to pass from the 
things which are seen and temporal to something which is 
unseen and which he can picture to himself as eternal. Now 
it is to be observed that when we endeavor to pass in thought 
from the transitory and the phenomenal to something more 
permanent and real we try to compass our object by passing 
from the concrete to the abstract. We try to reduce the mul- 
tiplicity of phenomena to a few heads, and the more general 
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we ean xeiks l^ese heads, the nearer we eeem to eome to infi- 
nite or everlasting verity. But what we gam in extension we 
lose in intension, and the nearer does our conception approach 
to being a conception of nothing at alL The Buddha evi* 
dently saw this ; but as negation was what he was striving for, 
he considered be had found the way to salvation, and hence 
we have his elaborate system of meditation. But I ought to 
say that ‘ meditation ’ is here a very clumsy word, and does not 
properly cover all the ground. The meditations of the Bud- 
dhists were not simple reflections on abstract subjects, but 
trances of self-hypnotism as well, in which they tried to bring, 
not merely the conceptions of the mind, but also the emotions 
and feelings of the heart to rarefied generalizations. 

The process appears to me to resemble the mathematical 
one wherein a number of terms plus and minus consisting of 
a, I, c, and x, y, a, are grouped into one member of an equa- 
tion and compared to zero in the other, with zero of course as 
the result. The various activities, or karma, by virtue of 
wliich the series composing the supposed Ego, or supposed 
reality of things, are perpetuated, are the terms consisting of 
a, 6, c, etc. of the mathematical problem. By meditation an 
equation is made between this karma and nullity whereby 
subjective terms find themselves wiped out, and only 
nothingness remains. In other words, if you think of noth- 
ing you do not think. This nothingness when temporary is 
a trance ; when permanent. Nirvana. See § 78 6, compared 
with 388 and 389. 

Now the search after a Nirvana, or release from the miseries 
of rebirth, was not a peculiarity of Gotama, but was a com- 
mon striving of the age and country in which he lived, and 
many methods of acquiring the desired end were in vogue; 
In the selection which I have entitled The Summum Bonum 
it is described how dissatisfied The Buddha was with what 
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had been taught him on the subject, the reason being, that 
though the forty subjects of meditation and the four trances 
were good to diminish passion and to lead one from the do- 
minion of the senses into the realm of form or even to bring 
one to the stiU more abstract realm of formlessness, yet as 
long as ignorance was allowed to remain, desire and hence 
misery was liable to recur. He therefore superadded an in- 
tellectual discipline intended to imbue the minds of his fol- 
lowers, not merely with the persuasion that there is misery in 
the world, that this or that thing is evil, but that in the very 
nature and constitution of things no good is anywhere pos- 
sible, inasmuch as the Tlirce Characteristics inhere in all 
things. Buddhaghosa, therefore, jmts the forty subjects of 
meditation and their resulting trances into a category by 
themselves, as being all good but not necessarily resulting 
in the comidete extirpation of desire and release from being. 
This discipline he calls Concentration, and the resulting four 
trances and the four formless states be calls tbe eight attain- 
ments. But Wisdom, or the intellectual discipline, lies in 
the mastery of the Four Noble Truths, of Dependent Origina- 
tion already discussed, and of much else besides, but above 
all in the application of the Thi-ee Characteristics to the ele- 
ments of being. To this (liscipline belongs one trance, a 
ninth attainment or hyjmotic state, called the Trance of 
Cessation. The whole Visuddhi-Magga (Way of Purity or 
Salvation) consists of a consideration of these two disciplines 
with Conduct as the foundation. Conduct constitutes Part I, 
and comprises the first two chapters ; Concentration, Part II, 
and comprises chapters IH-XII ; while Wisdom is treated of 
throughout the rest of the book, that is. Part III or Chapters 
XIII-XXIII. There are thus nine attainments or hypnotic 
states in the Buddhist system of meditation. And these 
trances were not merely of importance to learners, as a means 
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for arriving at Nirvana; but, tbe temporary release they 
afforded from the sense-perceptions and the concrete was 
BO highly esteemed, that they were looked upon as luxuries 
and enjoyed as such by the saints and by The Buddha 
himself. 

The Four Intent Contemplations have always seemed to 
me to be a sort of compendium or manual of meditation, a 
vadc-mecutn, as it were. They comprise both meditations be- 
longing to Concentration (thus supplementing what we give 
under that head) and also to Wisdom. The entire aim of 
such intiospectiou is to get rid of tlie idea that any of the 
bodily or mental frmctions presuppose an Ego ; and the truth 
thus discovered is then apidied to all sentient beings. The 
Cemeteries, of the First Intent Contemplation, also treated of 
under tlie name of tlie Impurities in “ Beauty is but Skin- 
deep,” merit particular notice as they well illustrate the men- 
tal attitude that The Buddha inculcates in his disciples. The 
Buddha teaches that physical beauty' is a glamour existing 
entirely in the mind of the one Avho sees it. The real truth 
is tlrat taught by anatomy ; namely', that the supposed beauti- 
ful object is a congeries of unclean elements. The only reason 
that we can consider any one as beautiful is to blind oui- eyes 
to details and think of the whole ; but we are only too prone 
to forget that there is notliing to be Injautiful as a whole. 

When a priest by Concentration lias etherealized his aspir- 
ations, has gotten rid of all desire for any but the more spirit- 
ual forms of existence, and has then by Wisdom liecome 
convinced that all existence, without exception, no matter 
how high or abstract, is transitory and evil, he is then pre- 
pared to look upon Nirvana as a good. The subject of Nir- 
vana has been much written about and many' theories have 
been advanced as to what w^ the precise teaching of The 
Buddha on the subject. Now a Large part of the pleasure 
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that I have es|>erienced in the study of Buddhism has arisen 
from the strangeness of what I may call the intellectual land- 
scape. All the ideas, the modes of argument, even the postu- 
lates assumed and not argued about, have always seemed so 
strange, so different from anything to which I have been 
accustomed, that I feel aU the time as though walking in 
fairyland. Much of the charm that the Oriental thoughts 
and ideas have for me appears to be because they so seldom 
fit into Western categories. Nirvana is an illustration of 
this ; and, therefore, all short and compendious definitions 
necessarily leave much to be desired. If it be said that Nir- 
vana is a getting rid of the round of rebirth, tliat is perfectly 
correct ; but then, we do not believe in repeated rebirth. Nor 
can we call it annihilation; for annihilation implies some- 
thing to be annihilated, whereas Nirvana occurs when the 
elements that constitute the stream of any individual exist- 
ence have their dependence undermined and hence cease to 
originate. If, again, it be said tliat it is a getting rid of the 
threefold fire of lust, hatred, and infatuation, that is also a 
correct definition ; but it is rather an etliical tliau a philosoplii- 
cal one, and implies a pessimistic view of life of wliich we 
Occidentals have but little conception. But I hope that in 
the two previous chapters and in the present one I Iiave been 
successful in giving the native point of view of what the 
religious problem really is of man’s relation to the universe ; 
for I conceive that Nirvana can only be properly understood 
by a tolerably thorough comprehension of the philosophy of 
which it is the climax and the cap-stone. 
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§ 67. THE WAY OF PDEITY. 

Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. i.). 

Therefore has The Blessed One said : 

“ What man his conduct guardeth, and hath wisdom, 

And thoughts and wisdom traineth well, 

The strenuous and the able priest, 

He disentangles all this snarl.” 

When it is said hath wisdom^ there is meant a wisdom for 
which he does not need to strive. For it comes to him through 
the power of his deeds in a former existence. 

The stremious and the able priest. Perseveringly by 
means of the above-mentioned heroism, and intelligently 
through the force of his wisdom, should he guard his con- 
duct, and train liimself in the quiescence and insight indi- 
cated by the words thoughts and wisdom. 

Thus does The Blessed One reveal the Way of Purity 
under the heads of conduct, concentration, and wisdom. 
Thus does he indicate the three disciplines, a thrice noble 
religion, the advent of the threefold knowledge etc., the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the adoption of the mid- 
dle course of conduct, the means of escape from the lower 
and other states of existence, the threefold abandonment of 
the corruptions, the three hostilities, the purification from the 
three corruptions, and the attainment of conversion and of 
the other degrees of sanctification. 

And how ? 

By conduct is indicated the discipline in elevated con- 
duct ; by concentration, the discipline in elevated tlioughts ; 
and by wisdom, the discipline in elcTated wisdom. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the nobleness of this relig- 
ion in its beginning. The fact that conduct is the beginning 
of this religion appears from the passage, “ What is the first of 
the meritorious qualities ? Purity of conduct.” And again 
from that other, which begins by saying, “ It is the non- 
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performance of any wickedness.” And it is noble because 
it entails no remorse or other like evils. 

By concentration is indicated its nobleness in the middle. 
The fact tliat concentration is the middle of this religion 
appears from the passage which begins by saying, “ It is rich- 
ness in merit.” It is noble because it brings one into the 
possession of the magical powers and other blessings. 

By wisdom is indicated its nobleness at tlie end. The 
fact that wisdom is tlie end of this religion appeal's from the 
passage, 

“ To cleanse and purify the thoughts, 

’T is this the holy Buddlias teach,” 

and from the fact that there is nothing higher than wisdom. 
It is noble because it brings about imi)ertm'biibility whether 
in respect of things pleasant or impleasant. As it is said ; 

“ Even as the dense and solid rock 
Cannot be stirred by wind and storm ; 

Even so the wise cannot be moved 
By voice of blame or voice of praise.” 

By conduct, again, is indicated the advent of the threefold 
knowledge. For by virtuous conduct one acquires the tluee- 
fold knowledge, but gets no further. By concentration is 
indicated the advent of the Six High Powere. For by con- 
centration one .acquires the Six High Powers, but gets no 
further. By wisdom is indicated the .advent of the four ana- 
lytical sciences. For by wisdom one acquires the four ana- 
lytical sciences, and in no other way. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the avoidance of the 
extreme called sensual gratification; by concentration, the 
avoidance of the extreme called self-torture. By wisdom is 
indicated the adoption of the middle course of conduct. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the means of escape from 
the lower states of existence ; by concentration, the means of 
escape from the realm of sensual pleasure ; by wisdom, the 
means of escape from every form of existence. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the abandonment of the 
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corruptions through the cultivation of their opposing vir- 
tues ; by concentration, the abandonment of the corruptions 
through their avoidance; by wisdom, the abandonment of 
the corruptions through their extirpation. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the hostility to corrupt 
acts ; by concentration, the hostility to corrupt feelings ; by 
wisdom, the hostility to corrupt propensities. 

By conduct, again, is indicated tlie purification from the 
corruption of bad practices; by concentration, the puiificar 
tion from the coiTuption of desire ; by wisdom, the purifica- 
tion from the corruption of heresy. 

And by conduct, again, is indicated the attainment of 
conversion, and of once returning ; by concentration, the at- 
tainment of never returning ; by wisdom, the attainment of 
saintship. For the eonvei’ted are described as “ Perfect in 
the precepts,” as likewise the once returning ; but the never 
returning as “Perfect in concentration,” and the saint as 
“Perfect in wisdom.” 

Thus are indicated the three disciplines, a thrice noble 
religion, the advent of the threefold knowledge etc., the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the adoption of the mid- 
dle course of conduct, the means of escape from the lower 
and other states of existence, the threefold abandonment of 
the corruption.^, the three hostilities, the j)urification from the 
three corruptions, and the attainment of conversion and of 
the other degrees of s.anctification ; and not only these nine 
triplets, but also other similar ones. 

Now although this ^Vay of Purity was thus taught under 
the heads of conduct, concentration, and wisdom, and of the 
many good qualities comprised in them, yet this with exces- 
sive conciseness ; and as, consequently, many would fail to 
be benefited, we here give its exposition in detail. 
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§ 58. CONCENTBATION. 

§ 58 a. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. iii.). 

What is concentration? Concentration is manifold and 
various, and an answer which attempted to be exhaustive 
would both fail of its purpose and tend to still greater con- 
fusion. Therefore we will confine ourselves to the meaning 
here intended, and say — Concentration is an intentness of 
meritorious thouglits. 

§ 58 J. — Translated from tlie AEguttara-Nikaya (iii. 88). 

And what, O priests, is the discipline in elevated concen- 
tration ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself 
from sensual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeri- 
torious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising 
reflection, enters upon the tiist trance, which is produced by 
isolation and characterized by joy and hajjpincss; when, 
through the subsidence of reasoning and reflection, and still 
retaining joy and happiness, he enters upon the second 
trance, which is an interior tranquilization and intentness 
of thouglits, and is produced by concentration ; when, 
through the paling of joy, indifferent, contemplative, con- 
scious, and in the experience of bodily happiness — that state 
which eminent men describe when they say, “Indifferent, 
contemplative, and living hapjiily” — he enters upon the 
third trance ; when, through the abandonment of happiness, 
through tlie abandonment of misery, through the disappear- 
ance of all antecedent gladness and grief, he enters upon the 
fourth trance, which has neither misery nor happiness, but is 
contemplation as refined by indifference, this, O priests, is 
called the discipline in elevated concentration. 

§ 58 c. — Translated from the Aiignttara-Nikaya (ii. V®). 

What advantage, O priests, is gained by training in qui- 
escence? The thoughts are trained. And what advantage 
is gained by the training of the thoughts? Passion is 
abandoned. 
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§ 59. THE THIRTY-ONE GRADES OF BEING. 

Translated from the Abhidhammattha.Saiigaha (r. 2-6, and 10). 

The realm of punishment, the realm of sensual bliss, the 
realm of form, and the realm of formlessness are the four 
realms. The realm of punishment is fourfold ; hell, the brute 
class, the state of the Manes, the Titan host. The realm of 
sensual bliss is sevenfold: mankind, the Suite of the Four 
Great Kings, the Suite of the Thirty-three, the Yama Gods, 
the Satisfied Gods, the Gods Who Delight in Fashioning, the 
Gods Who Have Control of Pleasures Fasliioned by Others. 
These eleven together are also called the realm of sensual 
pleasure. The realm of form is sixteenfold : to the Retinue of 
Brahma, to tlio Priests of Brahma, and to the Great Brahma 
Gods access is had tluough the first trance ; to the Gods of 
Limited Splendor, to the Gods of Immeasurable Splendor, and 
to tire Ratliant Gods access is had tlu’ough the second trance ; 
to the Gods of Limited Lustre, to the Gods of Immeasurable 
Lustre, and to the Completely Lustrous Gods access is had 
through the third trance ; to the Richly Rewarded Gods, to 
the Gods rvithout Perception, and to the Pure Abodes access 
is had tlu'ough the fourth trance. There are five of these 
Pure Abodes: that of the Avilia [Effortless?] Gods, of the 
Untroubled Gods, of the Easily Seen Gods, of the Easily 
Seeing Gods, and of the Sublime Gods. The realm of form- 
lessness is fourfold : that of the infinity of space, of the infin- 
ity of consciousness, of nothingness, and of neither perception 
nor yet non-perception. 

None unconverted e’er are found 
To dwell within tlie Pure Abodes, 

Nor those who in the holy life 
Are in the first or second path ; 

No saints ’mongst those perception-reft 
Nor in the realms of punishment ; 

But all may reach the other states. 

Be they within the paths or not. 
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There is no fixed term of life for the four places of pun- 
ishment, or for mankind, or for those fallen short of heaven, 
or for the Titans. But for the Gods of the Suite of the Pour 
Great Kings the term of life is five hundred divine years, or, 
in human notation, nine million yearn ; for the Gods of the 
Suite of the Thirty-three it is four times as long, for the 
Yama Gods four times as long again, for the Satisfied Gods 
four times as long again, for the Gods Who Delight in Fash- 
ioning four times as long again, and for the Gods Who Have 
Control of Pleasures Fashioned by Others four times as long 
again. 

Nine hundred and a score and one 
Of twice five times a million years. 

Plus sixty hundred thousand more 
The life of Gods Who Have Control. 

The term of life for the Gods of the Retinue of Brahma 
is the third part of a world-cycle, for the Priests of Brahma 
it is half a cycle, for the Great Brahma Gods a whole cycle, 
for the Gods of Limited Splendor two cycles, for the Gods of 
Immeasurable Splendor four cycle.s, for the KaiUant Gods 
eight cycles, for the Gods of Limited Lustre sixteen cycles, 
for the Gods of Immeasurable Lustre thirty-two cycles, for 
the Completely Lustrous Gods sixty-four cycles, for the 
Richly Rewarded Gods and for the Gods without Perception 
five hundred cycles, for the Aviha Gods a thousand cycles, 
for the Untroubled Gods two thousand cycles, for the Easily 
Seen Gods four thousand cycles, for the Easily Seeing Gods 
eight thousand cycles, and for the Sublime Gods sixteen 
thousand cycles. . . . The lengtlr of life of the gods who 
make their abode in the realm of the infinity of space is 
twenty thousand cycles, of the gods who make their abode 
in the realm of the infinity^ of consciousness forty thousand 
cycles, of the gods who make their abode in the realm of 
nothingness sixty thousand cycles, and of the gods who make 
their abode in the realm of neither perception nor yet non- 
perception eighty-four thousand cycles. 
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The first trance, by which access is had to the realm of 
form, causes, in its lowest exercise, rebirth as one of the 
Retinue of Brahma; in its mean exercise, as one of the 
Priests of Brahma ; in its highest exercise, as one of the Great 
Brahma Gods. In like manner, the second and third trances, 
in their lowest exercise, cause rebirth as one of the Gods of 
Limited Splendor ; in their mean exercise, as one of the Gods 
of Immeasurable Sjdendor; in their highest exercise, as one 
of the Radiant Gods. The fourth trance, in its lowest exer- 
cise, as one of the Gods of Limited Lustre ; in its mean exer- 
cise, as one of the Gods of Immeasurable Lustre; in its 
highest exercise, as one of the Completely Lustrous Gods ; and 
the fiftli trance, as one of the Richly Rewarded Gods ; and, if 
its exercise is accompanied by loss of perception, as one of 
the Gods without Perception. Those, however, who have 
attained to never returning are reborn in tlie Pure Abodes, 
wliile the meritorious exercises by which access is had to the 
realm of formlessness respectively cause rebirth in the four 
grades of formless gods. 


§ 60. THE FORTY SUBJECTS OF MEDITATION. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. iii.). 

Therefore in respect of what we have said : “ Must adopt 
from the forty subjects of meditation some one adapted to his 
character” — it is to be understood tktt these subjects of 
meditation can be catalogued in ten different ways, namely, 
in respect to their names, in respect to whether they fall 
short of the trances or attain them, in respect to the partic- 
ular trance induced, . . . 

In respect to their names. There are forty subjects of 
meditation. As it has been said: 

“ The following make forty subjects of meditation : ten 
kasinas, ten impurities, ten reflections, four sublime states, 
four formless states, one perception, and one analysis.” 

Here the ten kasinas are the earth-kasiiia, the water- 
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kasina, the fire-kasina, the wind-kasina, the dark-blue kasiua, 
the yellow kasina, the blood-red kasina, the white kasina, the 
light kasina, the limited-aperture kasina. 

The ten impurities are : a bloated corpse, a purple corpse, 
a putrid corpse, a hacked-to-pieces corpse, a gnawed-to-pieces 
corpse, a scattered-in-pieces corpse, a beaten-and-scattered- 
in-pieces corpse, a bloody corpse, a worm-infested corpse, a 
skeleton-corpse. 

The ten reflections are : reflection on The Buddha, reflec- 
tion on the Doctrine, reflection on the Order, reflection on 
conduct, reflection on liberality, reflection on the gods, the 
contemplation of death, the contemplation of the body, the 
contemplation of breatliing, reflection on quiescence. 

The four sublime states are : friendliness, eom2>assion, joy, 
£ttid indifference. 

The four formless states are : the realm of the infinity of 
space, the realm of the infinity of consciousness, the realm of 
nothingness, and the realm of neither perception nor yet non- 
perception. 

The one perception is the jKsrceirtion of the loathsomeness 
of nutriment. 

The one analysis is the analysis into the four elements. 

Thus are they to he catidogued in respect to their names. 

In respect to whether thei/ fall short of the trances or attain 
them. With the exception of the contemplation of tlie body 
and of the contemplation of breathing, the remaining eight 
reflections with the perception of the loathsomeness of nu- 
triment and the analysis into the four elements are the ten 
subjects of meditation which fall short of the trances ; all the 
others attain them. Thus in respect to whether they fall 
short of the trances or attain them. 

In respect to the particular trance induced. Of those that 
lead to attainment, the ten kasinas and the contemplation of 
breathing induce all the four trances ; the ten impurities and 
the contemplation of the body, the fimt traiice ; the first three 
sublime states, the first three trances ; while the fourth sub- 
lime state and the four formless states induce all four. Thus 
in. respect to the particular trance induced. 
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§ 61 . THE EABTH-KASr?IA. 

Translated from the Tisuddhi-Magga (chap. iv.). 

For it has been said as follows : 

“ He who adopts the earthrkasisa obtains the mental reflex 
through the instrumentality of earth that is either prepared 
or else not prejjared, and with limits not without limits, with 
terminations not without terminations, with boundary lines 
not without boundary lines, with a rim not without a rim, 
and of the size of a winnowing basket or of a dish. Tliis 
mental reflex he firmly seizes and carefully examines and 
defines. And when he has firmly seized and carefnlly 
examined and defined that mental reflex, he sees the bless- 
ings to be derived from it, and what a valuable thing it is ; 
and holding it in liigh esteem, and becoming much devoted 
to it, he fcistens his mind firmly to that object, thinking, 
‘ Verily, by tliis procedure I shall become released from old 
age and death.’ And he ‘ having isolated himself from sen- 
sual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeritorious 
traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising reflec- 
tion, enters upon the first trance, which is produced by 
isolation and characterized by joy and happiness.’ ” 

Here the person who in some previous existence retired 
from the world, either under the religion of a Buddha, or to 
the life of a seer, and by means of the earth-kasina obtained 
the four or the five trances, — such a person of merit and 
potentiality for conversion can obtain the mental reflex by 
contemplating unprepared earth, either a plowed field or a 
threshing-floor, as Imppened in the case of Mallaka the elder. 
Tradition has it that this venerable pereon w'as once gazing 
at a piece of plowed ground, and obtained a mental reflex of 
the size of the spot. Generalizing this menUil reflex, and 
obtaining the five trances, he acquired insight based on those 
trances, and attained to saintship. 

He, however, who has not had tliis initiation, must per- 
form his kasina in accordance with instructions received from 
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bis preceptor who gave him his subject for meditation, tahing 
care to avoid the four imperfections liable to occur in this 
kasina. The colors dark-blue, yellow, blood-red, and white 
are imperfections in this kasina. Therefore, in practising 
this kasina, one must avoid clay of any of these colors, and 
use light-red claj^ such as is found in the bed of the Ganges. 
And it is not to be practised in the middle of the monastery, 
where novices and others pass to and fro, but in some con- 
cealed spot on the outskirts of the monastery; and there, 
either in a cave, or in a leaf-hut, a movable or else a fixed 
frame must be constructed. 

In constructing a movable frame, a i»iece of cloth or a skin 
or a mat is drawn over four sticks, and on tlris a circle is 
made, of the above-described dimensions, of well-kneaded 
clay from which all grass, roots, grit, and gravel have been 
removed. This is placed on the ground and gazed at in pre- 
paring this kasina. 

A fixed frame is made by driving stakes into the ground, 
spreading them out so as to make the figure of a lotus-calyx, 
and then weaving them together with vines. 

If there is not enough clay, other material may be idaced 
underneath, and the circle then nradc on top of clean light- 
red clay, and one span four inches in diameter. For this 
was the size intended when it was said that it should be of 
the size of a winnowing Iraskct or of a dish. Tlie phrases, 
however, “with limits not without limits” etc., were used 
with reference to its having an outline. Having made it of 
the above-mentioned size and outline, he mrust not smooth it 
with vegetable juices, as tliat would discolor it, but must use 
water from a rock, and make it as smooth as a drum-head. 
Thereupon lie must sweej) the place, and having gone for a 
bath and returned, he must sit on a well-strewn and ready- 
prepared seat, of the height of one span and four inches, and 
at a distance of two-and-a-half cubits from the kasina-circle. 
For if he were to sit further off, the kasina-circle would not 
appear plainly; if nearer, the imperfections of the kasina- 
circle would be visible ; if too high, he would have to bend 
his neck to look ; and if too low, his knees would ache. 
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HaTing, then, taken his seat as above described, he must 
first think over the wretchedness of sensual pleasures, with 
such phrases as, “Sensual pleasures are wanting in savor,” 
etc. And having thus conceived a longing for indifference to 
sensual pleasures, as being the way of escape from them and 
the means for passing beyond all misery, he must then incite 
in himself joy and gladness by reflecting on the virtues of The 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order ; and with the highest 
respect for this procedure, as being the method employed by 
all the Buddlias, Private Buddhas, and noble disciples to gain 
indifference to sensual pleasures, he must put forth a strenu- 
ous effort, and say to himself, “Verily, by this method I shall 
become a partaker of the sweet blessings of isolation,” and 
thus seize and develop the mental reflex with partially and 
evenly opened eyes. For if he open his eyes too wide, they 
ache, and the circle appears too plainly, and he consequently 
fails of the mental reflex. If he open his eyes too little, the 
circle is not jjlain enough, and the thoughts are sluggish, and 
in this way also he fails of the mental reflex. Therefore he 
must seize and develop the mental reflex vuth partially and 
evenly opened eyes, as if looking at his face in a mirror. 

He must not consider the color of the mental reflex, nor 
notice peculiarities, but making its color in no way different 
from that of tlie original, he must fix his mind on a predomi- 
nant characteristic, and attentively consider that. He must 
repeat over and over some name or epithet of tlie earth suited 
to his percejrtion of it, such as, “ broad one, big one, fertile 
one, ground, mine of wealth, container of wealth,” etc. How- 
ever, “ broad one ” is a well-known name ; therefore, on 
account of its Ijeing well-known, let liim repeat, “ broad one, 
broad one.” 

He must contemplate the circle, sometimes with his eyes 
open, sometimes with them shut; and thus for a hundred 
times, or for a thousand times, or even more, must he do until 
the securing of the mental reflex. Wlien in his meditation 
the circle appears equally visible, whether his eyes are open 
or shut, that is the securing of the mental reflex. When this 
occurs, he must no longer remain seated in that spot, but 
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must return and seat himself in his lodging^place, and there 
go on with his meditation. 

In order, however, to avoid being delayed by the necessity 
of washing his feet, he must endeavor to have on hand some 
single-soled sandals and a walking-stick. Then, if his feeble 
concentration is destroyed by some untoward event, he should 
slip his feet into his sandals, take his walking-stick, and go 
back to that place, and after obtaining the mental reflex, 
return and develop it, seated at his ease, and mull it over 
and again again, and engrain it into liis mind. 

While doing this, the hindrances are checked, the corrup- 
tions become assuaged, the mind concentrates itself by the 
concentration of the neighborhood degree, and the imitative 
mental reflex is obtained, all in the order named. 

The following is the distinction between this mental 
reflex and the former, called the securing of the menial reflex. 
In the securing of the mental reflex any imperfection of the 
kasina-circle is perceived. The imitative mental reflex, like a 
mirror taken from one’s scrip, or like a polished conch-shell, 
or like the disk of the moon issuing from the clouds, or like 
cranes in the clouds, cleaves the securing of the mental reflex, 
and issues forth a hundred, a thousandfold more clear. But 
tills mental reflex has no color nor shape. If it had, it would 
lie gross and discernible to the eye, tangible, and possessing 
the Three Characteristics. But no ; it is only a reflex exist- 
ing in the perception of the {lerson practising concentration. 
From the histant, however, it appears, the hindrances are 
checked, the corruptions become ii,s.suaged, and the mind 
concentrates itself by the concentration of the neighborhood 
degree. 

For concentration is twofold : neighborhood-concentra- 
tion, and attainment-concentration. There are two grada- 
tions in the achievement of concentration by the mind ; that 
when the mind is in the neighborhood of the trances, and that 
when it is completely in them. 
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§ 62. BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN-DEEP. 

[The Imptbities.] 

§ 62 a. — Trauslated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. i.). 

With his eye he sees forms : — He sees forms with his eye- 
consciousness, which is able to see forms, and which is called 
by the name of its instrument, the eye. As the ancients have 
said, “ The eye does not see forms, inasmuch as it is not the 
mind, and the mind does not see forms, inasmuch as it is not 
the eye. But when the object of sense meets the organ of 
sense, a person secs with the mind by means of the sensitive- 
ness of the eye.” The phrase to “ see with the eye ” makes 
mention only of the instrument, as when it is said, “ He 
wounds with his bow.” Accordingly, the sense is, with liis 
eye-consciousness he sees forms. 

But tubes no note of signs: — Either signs of femininity, or 
of masculinity, or of sensuous beauty, or of anything else 
calculated to arouse the passions, but stops short at what he 
sees. 

Nor of minor toTcens: — He takes no note of a person’s 
hand, or foot, or smile, or laugh, or conversation, or looking, 
or gazing, or other personal characteristics called “ tokens,” 
because they betoken and reveal the passions. Only that 
which is real docs he note, as did the elder Maha-Tissa, the 
hermit of Mt. Cctiya. 

Tlie story is that a certain woman had married into a 
family of rank, but had quarreled with her husband, and, 
decked and ornamented, until she looked like a goddess, had 
issued forth from Anuradhapura, early in the morning, and 
was returning home to her family. On her way she met the 
elder, as he was on his way from Mt. Cetiya to go on his 
begging-rounds in Anuradhapura. And no sooner had she 
seen him, than the perversity of her nature caused her to 
laugh loudly. The elder looked up inquiringly, and observ- 
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ing her teeth, realized the impurity of the body,* and attained 
to saintship. Therefore was it said: 

The elder gazed upon her teeth, 

And thought upon impurity ; 

And ere that he had left that spot, 

The stage of saintship he attained.” 

Then came her husband, following in her footsteps, and 
seeing the elder, he said : 

“ Reverend sir, have you seen a woman pass this way ? ” 
And the elder said : 

“ Was it a woman, or a man, 

That passed this way ? I cannot tell. 

But this I know, a set of bones 
Is traveling on upon this road.” 


§ 626. — Translated from the Visuddlii-Magga (chap. vi.). 

For as the body when dead is repulsive, so is it also when 
alive; but on account of the concealment afforded by an 
adventitious adornment, its repuLsiveness escapes notice. The 
body is in reality a collection of over three hundred hones, 
and is framed into a whole by means of one hundred and 
eighty joints. It is held together by nine hundred tendons, 
and overlaid by nine hundred muscles, and has an outside 
envelope of moist cuticle covered by an epidermis full of 
pores, through which there is an incessant oozing and trick- 
ling, as if from a kettle of fat. It is a prey to vermin, the seat 
of disease, and sn])ject to all manner of miseries. Through 
its nine apertures it is always discharging matter, like a ripe 
boil. Matter is secreted from the two eyes, wax from the 
ears, snot from the nostril-s, and from the mouth issue food, 
bile, phlegm, and blood, and from the two lower orifices of 
the body faeces and urine, while from the ninety-nine thou- 
sand pores of the skin an unclean sweat exudes attracting 
black flies and other insects. 


' By means of Oie tentli impurity, tie teeth 
Compare page 2.92. 


heiug reckoned as bone. 
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Were even a king in triumphal progress to neglect the 
use of tooth^sticks, mouth-rinses, anointings of the head, baths 
and inner and outside garments, and other means for beauti- 
fying the person, he would become as uncouth and unkempt 
as the moment he was bom, and would in no wise differ in 
bodily offensiveness from the low-caste candala whose occu- 
pation it is to remove dead flowers. Thus in respect of its 
uncleanness, malodor, and disgusting offensiveness, the person 
of a king does not differ from that of a candala. However, 
when, with the help of tooth-sticks, mouth-rinses, and various 
ablutions, men have cleansed their teeth, and the rest of their 
persons, and with manifold garments have covered tlieir naked- 
ness, and have anointed tliemselves with many-colored and 
fragrant unguents, and adorned themselves with flowers and 
ornaments, they find themselves able to believe in an “I” 
and a “ mine.” Accordingly, it is on account of the conceal- 
ment afforded by this adventitious adornment tliat people fail 
to recognize the essential repulsiveness of their bodies, and 
that men find pleasure in women, and women in men. In 
reality, however, tliere is not the smallest just reason for being 
pleased. 

A proof of this is the fact that when any part of the body 
becomes detached, as, for instance, the hair of the head, hair 
of the body, nails, teeth, plilegm, snot, faeces, or urine, people 
are unwilling so much as to touch it, and are distressed at, 
ashamed of, and loathe it. But in respect of what remains, 
though that is likewise repulsive, yet men are so wrapped in 
blin^ess and infatuated by a passionate fondness for their 
own selves, that they believe it to l)e sometliiiig desirable, 
lovely, lasting, pleasant, and an Ego. 

In this they resemble the old jackal of the forest, who 
supposes each flower on a kinasuka tree to be a piece of meat, 
until disconcerted by its falling from the tree. 

Therefore, 

Even as the jackal, when he sees 
The fiowers on a kimsuka tree. 

Will hasten on, and vainly think, 

“ Lo, I have found a tree with meat ! ” 
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Sat when each several flower that falls 
He bites with an exceeding greed, 

“ Not this is meat; that one is meat 
Which in the tree remains,” he says ; 

Even so the sage rejects and loathes 
Each fallen particle as vile, 

But thinks the same of all the rest 
Which in the body still remain. 

Yet fools the body pleasant find, 

Become therewith infatuate, 

And many evil works they do, 

Nor find from misery their release. 

Let, then, the wise reflect, and see 
The body is of grace bereft ; 

Whether it living be or dead, 

Its nature is putridity. 

For it has been said, 

“ The body, loathsome and unclean, 

Is carrion-like, resembles dung. 

Despised by those whose eyes can see. 

Though fools find in it their delight. 

“ This monstrous wound hath outlets nine, 

A damp, wet skin doth clothe it o’er ; 

At eA-ery point tlie filthy thing 
Exudeth nasty, stinking smells. 

“ If now this body stood revealed. 

Were it but once turned inside out. 

We sure should need to use a stick 
To keep away the dogs and crows.” * 

Therefore the undisciplined priest must acquire the men- 
tal reflex wherever he can, wherever an impurity appears, be 
it in a living body or in one that is dead, and thus bring his 
meditation to the stage of attainment-concentration. 

^ Ilampole, Prick of Conscience, as quoted in 77ie Century Dictionary, 
6. V. mvlding : 

A fouler myddyng sawe thow neyei none 
Than a man es with flcsche and bane. 
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§ 63. THE CONVERSION OP ANIMALS. 

[Reflection on The Bdddba.] 

Translated from the Visnddhi-Magga (chap. vii.). 

The Blessed One, moreover, was The Teacher, because he 
gave instruction also to animals. These, by listening to the 
Doctrine of The Blessed One, became destined to conversion, 
and in tlie second or third existence would enter the Paths. 
The frog who became a god is an illustration. 

As tradition relates. The Blessed One was teaching the 
Doctrine to the inhabitants of the town of Campa, on the 
banks of Lake Gaggara; and a certain frog, at the sound 
of The Blessed One’s voice, obtained the mental reflex. 
And a certain cowherd, as he stood leaning on Ins staff, 
pinned him down fast by the head. The frog straightway 
died, and like a person awaking from sleep, he was reborn in 
the Heaven of the Thirty-thrpe, in a golden palace twelve 
leagues in length. And when he beheld Idmself surrounded 
by tlirongs of houris, he began to consider: “To think that I 
should be bom here ! I wonder what ever I did to bring me 
here.” And he could perceive nothing else than that he had 
obtained the mental reflex at the sound of the voice of The 
Blessed One. And straightway he came with his palace, 
and worshiped at the feet of The Blessed One. And The 
Blessed One asked him : — 

“ Who is it worships at my feet. 

And flames with glorious, magic power, 

And in such sweet and winning guise, 

Lights up the quarters all around ? ” 

“ A frog was I in former times. 

And wandered in the waters free, 

And while I listened to thy Law, 

A cowherd crushed me, and I died.” 
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Then The Blessed One taught him the Doctrine, and the 
conversion of eighty-four thousand living beings took place* 
And the frog, who had become a god, became established in 
the fruit of conversion, and with a pleased smile on his face 
departed. 


§ 64. LOFE FOR ANIMALS. 

[Sublime State of Fkiendlivess.J 
Translated from the Culliv-Vagga (v. 6.) 

Now at that time a certain priest iiad l)een killed by the 
bite of a snake, and when they announced the matter to The 
Blessed One, he said : 

“Surely now, O pziests, that priest never suffused the 
four royal families of tlie snakes with his friendliness. For 
if, O priests, that priest liad suffused the four royal families 
of the snakes with his friendliness, that jtiiest, O infests, 
would not have been killed by the bite of a snake. And 
what are the four royal families of the snakes ? Tlie Viru- 
pakkhas are a royal family of snakes; tlie Erii]>athas are a 
royal family of snakes ; the Cliabyaimttas are a royal family 
of snakes ; the Kanhagotamakas are a royal family of snakes. 
Surely, now, O priests, that priest did not suffiisi? tlie four 
royal families of the snakes with his fj-iendliuess. For surely, 
O priests, if that priest had suffased the four royal families 
of the snakes with his friendliness, that priest, O priests, 
would not have been killed by the bite of a snake. 1 enjoin, 
O priests, that ye suffuse these four royal families of the 
snakes with your friendliness; and that ye sing a song of 
defence for your protection and safeguard. After this man- 
ner, 0 priests, shall ye sing : 

“ ‘ Virupakkhas, I love them all, 

The Erapathas, too, I love, 

Chabyaputtas, I love them, too, 

And all Kanhagotamakas. 
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* Creatures without feet have my love, 

And likewise those that have two feet, 

And those that have four feet I love, 

And those, too, that have many feet 

“ ‘ May those without feet harm me not. 

And those with two feet cause no hurt ; 

May those with four feet harm me not, 

Nor those who many feet possess. 

“ ‘ Let creatures all, all things that live, 

All beings of whatever kind, 

See nothing that will bode them ill ! 

May naught of evil come to them ! 

“ ‘ Infinite is The Buddha, infinite the Doctrine, infinite 
the Order! Finite are creeping things: snakes, scorpions, 
centipedes, spiders, lizards, and mice ! I have now made my 
protection, and sung my song of defence. Let all living 
beings retreat I I revere The Blessed One, and the seven 
Supreme Buddlias ! ’ ” 


§ C5. THE SIX HIGH POWERS. 

Translated from the AkafikliejyarSutta of the Majjliima-Nikaya (i.34”). 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as follows ; 
‘ Let me exercise the various magical powers, — let me being 
one become multiform, let me being multiform become one, 
let me become visible, become invisible, go without hin- 
drance through walls, ramparts, or mountains, as if through 
air, let me rise and sink in the ground as if in the water, let 
me walk on the water as if on unyielding ground, let me 
travel cross-legged tlirough the air like a winged bird, let me 
touch and fed with my hand the moon and the sun, mighty 
and powerful though they are, and let me go with my body 
even up to the Brahma-world,’ — then must he be perfect in 
the precepts, bring his thoughts to a state of quiescence, 
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practise diligently the trances, attain to insight, and be a 
frequenter of lonely places. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as follows : 
‘ Let me hear with a divinely clear hearing, surpassing that of 
men, sounds both celestial and human, far and near, then 
must he lie perfect in the precepts, etc. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a w'ish, as follows : 
‘ Let me by my own heart investigate and discern the hearts 
of other beings, the hearts of other men ; let me discern a 
passionate mind to be passionate, let me discern a mind free 
from passion to be free from passion, let me discern a mind 
full of hatred to be full of hatred, lot me discern a mind free 
from hatred to be free from hatred, let me discern an infatu- 
ated mind to be infatuated, let me discern a mind free from 
infatuation to be free from infatuation, let me discern an 
intent mind to be intent, let me discern a wandering mind to 
be wandering, let me discern an exalted mind to be exalted, 
let me discern an unexaltcd mind to be unuxaltcd, let me dis- 
cern an inferior mind to be inferior, let me discern a superior 
mind to be superior, lot me discern a cfuicentralcd mind to 
be concentrated, let me discern an un concentrated mind 
to be unconcentratod, let me discern an emancipated mind 
to be emancipated, let me discern an uneniiincipatcd mind to 
bo unemancipated,’ then must he be perfect in the pre- 
cepts, etc. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as follows : 
‘ Let me call to mind many jwevious stales of existence, to xvit, 
one birth, two births, three births, four births, five) births, ten 
births, riventy births, thirty births, forty births, fifty births, one 
hundred births, one thousand births, one hundi'ed tlutusand 
births, many destructions of a world-cycle, many renovations 
of a world-cycle, many destructions and many renovations of 
a world-cycle : “ I lived in such a place, had such a name, 
was of such a family, of such a caste, had such a mainten- 
ance, exirerienced such happinesses and .such miseries, had 
such a length of life. Ihen I passed from that existence and 
was reborn in such a place. There also I had such a name, 
was of such a family, of such a caste, had such a mainten- 
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anoe, experienced such happinesses and such miserias, had 
such a length of life. Then I passed front that existence and 
was reborn in this existence.** Thus let me call to mind many 
former states of existence, and let me specifically characterize 
them,’ then must he be perfect in the precepts, etc. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as follows : 

‘ Let me with a divinely clear vision, surpassing that of men, 
behold beings as they pass from one existence and spiing up in 
another existence ; let me discern the base and the noble, the 
handsome and the ugly, those in a higher state of existence 
and tliose in a lower state of existence undergoing the result 
of then; deeds. So that I can know as follows : “ Alas ! these 
beings, having been wicked of body, wicked of voice, wicked 
of mind, slanderers of noble jieople, wrong in their views, ao- 
quirei-s of false merit under wrong view's, have arrived, after 
the dissolution of the body, after death, at a place of pimish- 
ment, a place of suffering, perdition, hell ; or, again, these other 
beings, having been righteous of l)ody, righteous of voice, 
righteous of mind, not slanderers of noble peojjle, right in 
their views, acquirera of merit under right Aue-ws, have ar- 
rived, after the dissolution of the lx)dy, after death, at a place 
of happiness, a heavenly world.” Thus let me Avith a divinely 
clear vision, suriiassing tliat of men, discern heiiigs as they 
pass from one existence and spring up in another existence ; 
let me discern the base and the noble, tbe handsome and the 
ugly, those in a higher state of existence and those in a lower 
state of existence uinlergoing the results of their deeds,’ then 
must he be j)erfect in the precepts, etc. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as foUoAvs : 
‘ Let me, through the destruction of depravity, in the present 
life and in my OAvn peraon, attain to freedom from depraAuty, 
to deliverance of the mind, to deliverance by wisdom,’ then 
must he be j>erfect in the precepts, bring his thoughts to a 
state of (luiesceiice, practise diligently the trances, attain to 
insight, and be a frequenter of lonely places.” 
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§ 66. SPIRITUAL LAW IN THE NATURAL WORLD. 

[The First High Power.] 

Translated from the Milindapanha (p. S2**)- 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, how far is it hence to 
the Brahma-world ? ” 

“Your majesty, it is a long way hence to the Brahma* 
world. If a rock of the size of a pagoda were to fall tlienee, 
and descend forty-eight thousand leagues in a day and a 
night, it would reach the earth in four montLs’ time.” 

“Bhante Nagasena, you priests say as follows: ‘As 
quickly as a strong man might stretch out his bent arm, or 
might bend his stretched-out arm, even so a priest who pos- 
sesses magical power and has obtained the mastery over his 
mind, can disaiipear from the continent of India and reappear 
in the Brahma-world.’ This I cannot believe, that he should 
go so very quickly so many hundreds of leagues.” 

Said tlie elder, “Your majesty, in Avhat country were you 
born ? ” 

“ Bhante, there is an island named Alexandiia, and there 
was 1 born.” 

“ Your majesty, how far is it hence to Alexandria ? ” 

“ Bhante, it is about two hundred leagues.” 

“Call to mind, your majesty, something you may have 
done there.” 

“ Yes, bhante, I am doing so.” 

“ Your majesty, you have gone those two hundred leagues 
very nimbly.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 

Said the king, “Bhante Nagasena, if two men were to die 
here, and one of tliem were to be reborn in the Bralima-world 
and Ihe other in Cashmere, which would arrive first? ” 

“Your majesty, they would take the same length of 
time.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 
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“ Your majesty, in wliat city were you bom ? ” 

“Bbante, there is a town called Kalasi, and there was 1 p 
bom.” 

“Your majesty, how far is it hence to the town o£ 
Kalasi?” 

“ Bhante, it is about two hundred leagues.” 

■ “ Your majesty, how far is it hence to Cashmere ? ” 

“ Bhante, it is twelve leagues.” 

“ Be so good, your majesty, as to think of the town of 
Kalasi.” 

“ Bliante, I have thought of it.” 

“ Your majesty, be so good as to think of Cashmere.” 

“ Bhante, 1 liave thought of it.” 

“Your majesty, which took the longer to think of?” 

“ Bhante, it took the same length of time.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, if two men were 
to die here, and one of them were to be reborn in the Brahma- 
world and the other in Cashmere, it would take them the 
same leugth of time.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ What do you say to this, your majesty ? Two birds are 
flying tlnough the air; one settles on a high tree, and the 
second on a low one. If now they have alighted at the same 
time, which one’s shadow wull first reach the ground ? ” 

“ Bhante, both shadows will reach the ground at the same 
time.” 

“ In exiictly the same way, your majesty, if two men were 
to die here, and one of them were to be reborn in the Brahma- 
w'orld and the other in Cashmeie, it would take them the same 
length of time.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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§ 67. GOING FURTHER AND FARING WORSE. 

[The First High Power.] 

Translated from the KevaddharSutta of the DigharNikSya (xi. 67). 

Once ujjon a time, O Kevaddha, a reflection occurred to 
a certain priest of this very congregation : “ Where do these 
four elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery ele- 
ment, the fiery element, and the windy element, utterly 
cease ? ” Then, O Kevaddha, the priest entered upon a state 
of trance of such a nature tliat, his thoughts being in this 
state of trance, the way to the gods became revealed to him. 
Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near to where the Gods 
of the Suite of the Four Great King’s were; and having 
drawn near, ho spoke to the Gods of the Suite of the Four 
Great Kings as follows : 

“My friends, where do these four elements, to wit, the 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 

When he had thus sjioken, O Kevaddlui, the Gotls of 
the Suite of the Four Great Kings sjioke to the priest as 
follows : 

“We, O priest, do not know where these four elements, 
to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery 
element, and the windy element, utterly cease. However, 
O priest, there are the Four Great Kings, who arc more glo- 
rious and more excellent than we, they would know wliere 
these four elements, to wdt, the eartliy element, the watery 
element, the fiery element, and the wdndy clement, utterly 
cease.” 

Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near to where the 
Four Great Kings were ; and having drawn near, he spoke 
to the Four Great Kings as follows: 

“ My friends, where do these four elements, to wit, the 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 
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Wben he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, the Foni Gr^t 
Kings spoke to the piiest as follows : 

“ We, O priest, do not know where these four elements, 
to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery 
element, and the windy element, utterly cease. However, 
O priest, there are the Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three, 
who are more glorious and more excellent than we, they 
would know where these four elements, to wit, the earthy 
element, the watery element, the fiery element, and the 
windy element, utterly cease.” 

[The priest then made a visit to the Gods of the Suite of 
the Thirty-three, and to their ruler, Sakka; to the Yama 
gods, and to their ruler, Suyama; to the Satisfied Gods, and 
to their ruler, the Satisfied One ; to the Gods Who Delight 
in Fashioning, and to their ruler, the Well-fashioned One; 
to the Gods Who Have Control of Pleasures Fashioned by 
Others, and to their ruler, the Controller ; in each case put- 
ting the same question, and being directed to apply further 
on. The Controller’s speech was as follows :] 

“ I, O priest, do not know where these four elements, to 
wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery ele- 
ment, and the windy element, utterly cease. However, O 
priest, tliere are the Gods of the Retinue of Brahma, who are 
more glorious and more excellent than I, they would know 
where these four elements, to wit, the earthy element, the 
watery element, the fierj’ element, and the windy element, 
utterl}' cease.” 

Then, O Kevaddha, the priest entered upon a state of 
trance of such a nature that, his thoughts l)eing in this 
state of trance, the way to tlie Brahmiv-world became re- 
vealed to him. Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near 
to where the Gods of the Retinue of Bralima were; and 
having drawn near, he spoke to the Gods of the Retinue of 
Binlmia as follows : 

“My friends, where do these four elements, to wit, the 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 

When he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, the Gods of the 
Retinue of Brahma snoke to the nriest as follows : 
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“ We, O priest, do not know where these four elementSt 
to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery 
element, and the windy element, utterly cease. However, 
O priest, there is Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, 
the Unsurpassed, the Perceiver of All Things, the Controller, 
the Lord of All, the Maker, the Fashioner, the Chief, the 
Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Who Have Been 
and Are to Be, who is more glorious and more excellent than 
we, he would know where these four elements, to wit, the 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease.” 

“ But where, my friends, is Great Brahma at the present 
moment ? ” 

“ We do not know, O priest, where Brahma is, or in what 
direction Brahma is, or wliereabouts Brahma is. But inas- 
much, O priest, as signs are seen, and a radiance is noticed, 
and an effulgence appears, Brahma himself will appear. This 
is a previous sign of the appearing of Brahma, to wit, that a 
radiance is noticed, and an effulgence appears.” 

Then, O Kevaddlia, in no long time, Brulrma apjwared. 
Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near to whore Brahma 
was ; and having drawn near, he s^wke to Brahma as follows : 

“My friend, wher-e do these four elements, to Avit, the 
earthy element, the Avatery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 

When he had thus sjroken, O Kevaddha, Great Brahma 
spoke to the priest as follows : 

“I, O priest, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme 
Being, the Unsurpassed, the Perceiver of All Things, the 
Controller, the Lord of All, tlie Maker, the Fashioner, the 
Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Who 
Have Been and Are to Be.” 

And a second time, O Kevaddha, the priest spoke to 
Brahma as follows: 

“My friend, I am not asking you, ‘Are you Brahma, 
Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, the Unsurpassed, the 
Perceiver of All Things, the Controller, the Lord of All, the 
Maker, the Fashioner, the Cliief, the Victor, the Ruler, 
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Father of AU Beings Who Have Been a.Ti<i Are to Be?’ 
But this, myiriend, is what I ask you,' ‘Where do these four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the 
fiery element, and the windy element, utterly cease?’” 

And a second time, O Kevaddha, Oreat Brahma spoke to 
the priest as follows : 

“ I, O priest, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme 
Being, the Unsurpassed, the Perceiver of All Things, the 
Controller, the Lord of AU, the Maker, the Fashioner, the 
Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Who 
Have Been and Are to Be.” 

And a third time, O Kevaddha, the priest spoke to Brahma 
as follows : 

“ My friend, I am not asking you, ‘ Are you Brahma, 
Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, the Unsurpassed, the 
Perceiver of All Tilings, tlie Controller, the Lord of All, 
tlie Maker, the Fashioner, the Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, 
the Father of All Beings Who Have Been and Are to Be ? ’ 
But this, my friend, is what I ask you, ‘ Where do these four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the 
fiery element, and the \vindy element, utterly cease ? ’ ” 

Then, O Kevaddha, Great Brahma took the priest by the 
arm, and led him to one side, and spoke to the priest as 
follows : 

“ O priest, these gods of my suite believe as follows : 
‘ Brahma sees all things ; knotre all tilings ; has penetrated 
all things.’ Therefore was it that I did not answer you in 
their presence. I, O pricvSt, do not know where tliese four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, 
the fiery element, and the windy element, utterly cease. 
Therefore it was a sin and a crime, O priest, that you left 
The Blessed One, and went elsewhere in quest of an answer 
to this question. Turn back, O priest, and having drawn 
near to The Blessed One, ask him tliis question, and as The 
Blessed One shall explain unto you, so believe.” 

Then, O Kevaddha, the priest, as quickly as a strong man 
might stretch out his bent arm, or might draw in his stretched- 
out arm, disappeared from tliat Brahma-heaven, and appeared 
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in front of me. Then, O Kevaddha, when the priest had 
greeted me, he sat down respectfully at one side • and seated 
respectfully at one side, the priest, O Kevaddha, spoke to me 
as follows : 

“Reverend Sir, where do these four elements, to wit, 
the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, 
and the -windy element, utterly cease?” 

“ When he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, I spoke to the 
priest as follows : 

“Once upon a time, O priest, some sea-faring traders, 
having a land-sighting bird, sailed out into the sea with their 
ship ; and when the sliip w£UJ out of sight of land, they set 
free that land-sighting bii-d. Such a bird flies in an easterly 
direction, in a southerly direction, in a westerly direction, in 
a northerly direction, towards the zenitli, and to the interme- 
diate quarters ; and, if it sees land anywhere about, it flies 
thither, hut if it does not see laud anywhere about, it returns 
to the ship. In exactly the same way, O priest, when you 
had searched as far as to the Bralima-world, and had found 
no answer to this question, you returned to me. C) priest, 
this question ouglit never to have been put thus, ‘ Rcvoi’end 
Sir, where do these four elements, to wit, the earthy element, 
the watery element, the fiery element, and the windy element, 
utterly cease?’ Hut this, O priest, is how the question 
should have been put, 

“ O where doth water, where dofli earth, 

And fire, and wind no footing find? 

And where doth long, and where doth short, 

And fine and coarse and good and bad, 

And where do name and form both cease, 

And turn to utter nothingness ? 

“ And the answer is, 

“ In consciousness invisible 
And infinite, of radiance bright, 

O there doth water, there doth earth, 

And fire and wind no footing find. 

And there doth long, and there doth short, 
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And fine aod ooane tmd good and bad, 

And there do name and form bo& cease, 

And otter nothingness become. 

And then, when conscioasness hath ceased, 

This all hath turned to nothingness.” 

Thus spake The Blessed One, and the delighted house>- 
holder, Eevaddha, applauded the speech of The Blessed 
One. 

The KevaddhaSeimon. 


§ 68. SARIPUTTA AND THE TWO DEMONS. 

[The Second and Fifth High Powers.] 

Translated from the Udaua (It. 4). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Rajagiiha, in Bamboo Grove in Kalandakanivapa. And at 
that time the venerable Sariputta and the venerable Mog- 
gallana the Great were dwelling in the monastery called 
Pigeon Glen. Now it chanced that the venerable Sariputta, 
on a moonlight night, was seated under the oi)en sky, with 
freshly shaven head, and in a state of trance. And it 
chanced that two demons, who were comrades, were passing 
on some errand fiom the nortJiern quarter of the heavens to 
the soutliorn. And these demons saw the venerable Sari- 
putta, on the moonlight night, seated under the open sky, 
with freshly shaven head. And at sight of him, the first 
demon spoke to the second demon as follows : 

“It occum to me, comrade, tliat it would be a fine plan to 
give tliis monk a blow on the head.” 

Hearing this, the second demon replied : 

“Enough of that, comrade; do not attack the monk. 
Great, O l omrade, is the monk, of great magical power, and 
very mighty.” 

And a second time the first demon spoke to the second 
demon as follows : 
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It occurs to me, comrade, that it would be a fine plan to 
give this monk a blow on the head.” 

And a second time the second demon replied : 

“Enough of that, comrade; do not attack the monk. 
Great, O comrade, is the monk, of great magical power, and 
very mighty.” 

And a third time the firat demon spoke to the second 
demon as follows: 

“ It occurs to me, comrade, that it would be a fine plan to 
give this monk a blow on tlie head.” 

And a tliird time the second demon replied : 

“ Enough of that, comrade ; do not attack the monk. 
Great, O comrade, is the monk, of great magical power, and 
very mighty.” 

Then the first demon, not heeding what the other demon 
said, gave the venerable Saiiputta a blow on the head. With 
such a blow one might fell an elephant seven or seven-and-a- 
half cubits high, or might sifiit a mountain peak. There- 
upon, with the cry, “I am burning! 1 am burning!” the 
demon fell from where he stood into hell. 

And the venerable Moggallana the Great, with his di- 
vinely clear vision surpassing that of men, saw the demon 
give the venerable Sariputta the blow on the head. And 
when he had seen it, he drew near to where the venerable 
Sariputta was ; and having drawn near, he si^oke to the ven- 
erable Sariputta as follows : 

“Are you comfortable, brother? Are j'ou doing well? 
Does nothing trouble you?” 

“ I am comfortable, brother Moggallana. I am doing well, 
brother Moggallana ; but my head troubles me a little.” 

“ O wonderful is it, brother Sariputtfi ! O marvellous is 
it, brother Sariputta ! How great is the magical jmwer, and 
how great is the might of the venerable Saiiputta! Just 
now, brother Saiiputta, a certain demon gave you a blow on 
the head. And a mighty blow it was ! Witli such a blow 
one might fell an elephant seven or seven-and-a-half cubits 
high, or might split a mountain peak. But the venerable 
Sariputta only saju thus: ‘I am comfortable, brother Mog- 
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gallana. 1 am doing well, brotlier MoggallSoa ; but my bead 
troubles me a little.’ ” ' 

O wonderful is it, brother Moggallana t O marvellous 
is it, brother Moggallana ! How great is the magical power, 
and how great is the might of the venerable Moggallana that 
he should see any demon at all ! 1, however, have not seeu 
so much as a mud-sprite.” 

Now The Blessed One, with his divinely clear hearing 
surpassing that of men, heard the above conversation be- 
tween these two elephants among men. Then The Blessed 
One, on learning of this occurrence, on that occasion breathed 
forth this solemn utterance : 

“ The man whose mind, like to a rock. 

Unmoved stands, and shaketh not; 

Which no delights can e’er inflame. 

Or provocations rouse to wrath — 

0, whence can trouble come to him, 

Who thus hath nobly trained his miud?” 


§ 09. WORLD-CYCLES. 

[The Foueth High Powee.] 

Translated from tlie Visud<lhi->Iagga (chap. xiii.). 

Can call to mind — Can remember by following either the 
succession of the groups, or the sequence of births and deaths. 
For there are six chisses of persons who can call to mind 
former states of exi.stence : members of other sects, ordinary 
discijiles, great disciples, chief disciples. Private Buddhas, 
and Buddhas. Now memters of other sects can call to mind 
former states of existence for forty world-cycles,* and no more. 


> [Samyutta-Jfikaya, xv. !5*] — “ It is as if, O priest, there were a moun- 
tain consisting of a great rock, a league in length, a league in width, a 
league in height, without break, cleft, or hollow, and every hundred years 
a man were to come and rub it once with a silken garment; that mitaju- 
tain consisting of a great rock, O priest, would more quickly wear away" 
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And whj? On account of the weakness of their wisdom. 
For their wisdom is weak, as they are unable to define name 
and form. Ordinary disciples' can call to mind former states 
of existence for one hundred or even one thousand world- 
cycles, on account of the strength of their wisdom. The 
eighty great disciples can call to mind former states of exist- 
ence for one hundred thousand world-cycles ; the two chief 
disciples, for one immensity and one hundred thousand world- 
cycles ; Private Buddhas, for two immensities and one hundred 
thousand world-cycles, for such is the limit of their earnest 
wish. But The Buddhas have their power unlimited. 

Members of otlmr sects follow only the succession of the 
groups ; they cannot leave the consideration of that succes- 
sion and follow the sequence of births and deaths, for they 
are like blind men, in that they cannot go freely where they 
please. Just as the blind cannot walk without a staff, so 
they cannot remember if they let go the succession of the 
groups. The ordinary disciples can call to mind former states 
of existence bj' following either the succession of the groups, 
or they can travel along by the sequence of birtlis and dcatlis. 
So, likewise, the eighty great disciples. But the two chief 
disciples do not need to make use of the succession of the 
groups ; they behold the death of a person in one existence 
and his rebirtli in another, and again his death in that ex- 
istence and In’s rebirth in a third. Thus they tnivel along 
the sequence of biitlis and deaths. So, likewiscf, tlie Private 
Buddhas. The Buddhas, hoAvcver, do not need to make use 
of the succession of the grouj)S, nor yet of the secpience of 

and come to an end than a world-cycle. O priest, this is the length of a 
world-cycle. And many such cycles, () prif.st, liiive nillcd by, and many 
hundreds of cycles, and many thousands of cycles, and many hundreds 
of thousands of cycles. And why do I say so? Ihrausc, O priest, this 
round of existence is without known starting-point, and of beings who 
course and roll along from birth to birth, blinded by ignorance, and fet- 
tered by desire, there is no beginning discernible. Such is the length of 
time, O priest, during which misery and calamity have endured, and the 
cemeteries have been replenished ; insomuch, priest, that there is every 
reason to feel disgust and aversion for all the constituents of being, and 
to free oneself from them.” 
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births and deaths. For any point which they choose to le* 
jnembeT, throughout many times ten 'million world*cycl^, 
becomes plain to them, and that in either direction. Thus 
they contract many times ten million world-cycles, as one 
would make an abridgment in a Pali text, arriving at the 
desired point with the stride of a Uon. Just as an arrow 
shot from the bow of a skilled archer, trained like Sarabhanga 
to shoot at a hair’s breadth, goes straight to the mark, and is 
not caught in the way by any tree or plant, nor sticks fast, 
nor misses its aim, so the intellect of The Buddhas is not 
caught by any intervening birth, nor do they miss their aim, 
but go straight to the wished-for place. 

Now the power possessed by members of other sects to 
perceive former states of existence resembles the light of a 
glow-wonn ; that of the ordinary disciples, the light of a 
lamp ; that of the great disciples, the light of a torch ; that of 
the chief disciides, the light of the morning star ; that of the 
Private Buddhas, the light of the moon ; that of The Buddhas 
resembles the thousand-rayed disk of the autumnal sun. 

The power ])ossessed by members of other sects to call to 
mind former states of existence is like the groping of a blind 
man with the aid of a stick ; that of the ordinaiy disciples, 
like walking with the aid of a staff ; that of the great dis- 
ciples, like walking without a staff ; that of the chief disciples, 
like riding in a cart ; that of the Private Buddhas, like riding 
on camel-lxick ; that of The Buddhas, like rolling in a chariot 
on a great highway. 

But o\;r present text concerns itself only with disciples 
and their power to call to mind former states of existence. 
Therefore was it I said: ‘“Can call to mind’ — Can remem- 
ber by following either the succession of the groups, or the 
sequence of births and deaths.” 

The priest, then, who tries for the firat time to call to mind 
fonner states of existence, should choose a time after breakfast 
when he has returned from his l)egging-rounds, and is alone 
and plunged in meditation, and has Ijeen absorbed in the four 
trances in succession. On rising from the fourth trance, the 
one that leads to the High Powers, he should consider the 
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event which last took place, namely, his sitting down ; next 
the spreading of the mat; the entering of the room; the 
patting away of bowl and robe ; his eating ; his leaving the 
village; his going the rounds of the village for alms; his 
entering the village for alms; his issuing forth from the 
monastery; his paying worship in the courts of the shrine 
and of the Bo-tree ; his washing the bowl ; his taking the 
bowl ; what he did between his taking the bowl and rinsing 
his mouth ; what he did at dawn ; what he did in the middle 
watch of the night ; what he did in the first watch of the 
night. Thus, in retrograde order, must he consider all that 
he did for a whole day and night. 

As much as this is plain even to the ordinary mind, but 
it is exceedingly plain to one whose mind is in preliminaiy 
concentration. But if there is any one event which is not 
plain, then he should again enter upon the trance that leads 
to the High Powers, and when he has risen from it, he must 
again consider that past event ; this will 1x3 suilicient to make 
it as plain as if lie had used a lighted lamp. In this retro- 
grade order must lie consider w'hat he did the day before, the 
day before that, up to the fifth day, tenth day, half-month, 
month, year : and having in the self-same manner considered 
the previous ten, twenty yearn, and so on up to the time of 
his conception in this existence, he must then consider the 
name and form present at the moment of his death in the 
previous existence. P'or a clever priest is able at tlic first 
trial to penetrate beyond conception, and to take as liis object 
of thought the name and forai present at the moment of his 
death. But whereas the name and form of the previous exist- 
ence utterly ceased, and another one came into being, there- 
fore that point of time is like tliick darkness, and difficult to 
be made out by the mind of any stujjid person. But even such 
a one should not despair, and say, “ I shall never be able to 
penetrate beyond conception, and take as my object of thought 
the name and fonn present at the moment of my death in the 
last existence,” but he should again and again enter upon the 
trance tliat leads to the High Powders, and each time he rises 
from it, he should again consider that point of time. 
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Just as a strong man, in cutting down a mighty tree to be 
used in making the peaked roof of a 'pagoda, if the edge of 
his axe become turned in lopping off the branches and twigs, 
will not despair of cutting down the tree, but will go to a 
blacksmith’s shop, and have his axe made sharp, and return, 
and go on with the cutting ; and if the edge of his axe again 
become turned, he will again have it sharpened, and return, 
and go on with the cutting; and inasmuch as nothing that 
he has chopped needs to be chopped again, he will, in no long 
time, when there is nothing left to chop, fell that mighty tree. 
In exactly the same way, the priest, rising from the trance 
that leads to the High Powers, without considering what he 
has already considered, and considering only the moment of 
conception, in no long time will penetrate beyond the mo- 
ment of conception, and take as his object the name and form 
present at the moment of his death. This matter can be 
illustrated by tlie wood-splitter, extractor of hair, and other 
similes. 

Now the knowledge which has for its object the events 
from the last sitting down to the moment of conception, is 
not called tlie knowledge of former existences, but knowl- 
edge belonging to preliminary concentration. Some call it 
knowledge of past time. Tliis knowledge does not concern 
itself witli the realm of form. When, however, the priest, 
passing Ixiyond the moment of conception, and taking the 
name and form present at the moment of his death, considers 
them witli his mind ; .and when, after he has ceased consider- 
ing them, the four or the five sw^iftnesscs based on the same 
object hasten on, of which the first tliree or four, in the man- 
ner aforesaid, are called by such names as preliminary etc., and 
belong to the realm of sensual pleasure, wliile the Last belongs 
to the realm of form, and is the attainment-thought belonging 
to the fourth trance ; then the knowledge which accompanies 
that thought is termed the knowledge which calls to mind 
former states of existence. 

His alert attention, having become possessed of this knowl- 
edge, He can call to mind many former states of existence, to 
wit, one birth, two births, three births, four births, five births, ten 
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hirtks, tvmdy births, thirty births, forty births, fifty births, <me 
hundred births, one thousand births, one hundred thousand births, 
many destructions of a world^ycle, many renovations of a world- 
cycle, many destructions and many renovations of a world-cycle : 
“ / lived in such a place, had such a name, was of such a family, 
of such a caste, had such a maintenance, experienced such happi- 
nesses and such miseries, had such a length of life. Then I 
passed from that existence, and was reborn in such a place. 
There also I had such a name, was of such a family, of such a 
caste, had such a maintenance, experienced such happinesses and 
such miseries, had such a length of life. Then I passed from 
that existence, and was reborn in this existence.’' Thus he can 
call to mind many former states of existence, and cun specifically 
characterize them-. 

Here one birth is the series of tlie groups, beginning at the 
moment of conception and ending at the moment of death, 
and coraimsed in one existence. Similarly as res])ect8 two 
births, and so on. 

As respects, however, many destructions of a world-cycle 
etc,, when a world-cycle is on the wane, that is known as the 
destniction of a world-cycle ; when it is on the increase, that 
is known as the renovation of a world-c-ycle. Hot'c dcsti-uc- 
tion includes the coutinuauce of destruction, from lieing its 
beginning, and renovation includes the eontinuanec of reno- 
vation. Accordingly the four immensities of the following 
quotation are all included; “There are four immensities, O 
priests, to a world-cycle. And what arc the four? The de- 
struction, continuance of destruction, renovation, and continu- 
ance of renovation.” 

Now there are three destructions: the destmetion by water, 
the destruction by fire, the destruction by wind. And there 
are three boundaries: the Heaven of tlie lladiant Gods, the 
Heaven of the Completely Lustrous Gods, the Heaven of the 
Richly Rewarded Gods. When a world-ej'cie is destroyed by 
fire, it is consumed by fire from the Heaven of the Radiant 
Gods down. When it is destroyed by water, it is engulfed 
by water from the Heaven of the Completely Lustrous Gods 
down. When it is destroyed by wind, it is demolished by 
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wind from the Heaven of the Richly Rewarded Gods down. 
In lateral expansion it always perishes to the extent of a 
Buddha’s domain. 

^ow a Buddha’s domain is threefold: birth-domain, au- 
thority-domain, knowledge-domain. Birth-domain comprise 
ten thousand worlds; aU these quake at various periods in 
the life of a Tathagata, as, for instance, when he is conceived. 
Authority-domain comprises one hundred thousand times ten 
million worlds ; over all of these extends the protective power 
of the Rataua-Sutta, of the KhandharParitta, of the Dhajaggar 
Paritta, of the Atanatiya-Paritta, and of the MorarParitta. 
Knowledge-domain is endless and boundless, and the passage 
which says, “Or as far as he may wish,” means that the 
knowledge of a Tathagata extends to any place or to any 
subject he may wish. Of these three Buddha-domains, it is 
the authority-domain which perishes ; but when that perishes, 
the birth-domain perishes likewise. They perish coincidently, 
and they exist coiiuddently. Now the perishing and the ex- 
isting of a world-cycle are after the following manner : 

When a world-cycle perishes by lire, there arises in the 
beginning a cycle-destroying great cloud, and a great rain 
falls thronglujut one hundred thousand times ten million 
worlds. Tlie peojde are delighted and overjoyed, and bring 
forth seed of all kinds and sow; but when the crops have 
grown just large enough for cow'-fodder, the clouds keep up a 
braying noise, but do not allow a drop to fall; all rain is 
utterly cut off. Concerning wliich the following has been 
said by The Blessed One: 

“ There comes a time, O pidests, when, for many yeans, for 
many hundreds of years, for many thousands of years, for 
many hundreds of thousands of years, the god does not 
rain.” 

Those creatures who depend on rain die, and are reborn in 
the Brahma-world ; likewise the divinities who live on flowers 
and fruits. When thus a long time has elapsed, here and 
there the ponds of water dry up. Then, one by one, the Ashes 
and turtles also die and are reborn in the Brahma-world ; like- 
wise the inhabitants of the hells. But some say the inhabi- 
21 
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tants of the hells perish with the appearing of the seventh 
Biin. 

But it may be said; “Without the trances, there is no 
being bom into the Brahma-world. Yet some of these beings 
were overcome by famine, and some were incapable of attain- 
ing the trances. How could they be born into that world ? ” 
Because of their having attained the trances in the lower 
heavens. 

For when it is kno^vn that after the lapse of a hundred 
thousand years the cycle is to be renewed, the gods called 
Loka-byuhas, inhabitants of a heaven of sensual pleiisure, 
wander about through the world, with hair let down and 
flying in the wiml, weeping and wiping away their tears with 
their hands, and with their clothes red and in great disorder. 
And thus they make announcement: 

“Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred thousand years tlie 
cycle is to be renewed ; tliis world will be destroyed •, also 
the mighty ocean will dry uj); and this broad earth, and 
Sineru, the monarch of the mountains, will be burnt up and 
destroyed, — up to the BrahmiV-world will the destmetion 
of the world extend. Therefore, sirs, cultivate friendliness ; 
cultivate compassion, joy, and indifference; wait on your 
mothers ; wait on your fathere ; and honor yoirr eldera among 
your kinsfolk.” 

When the people and the terrestrial deities hear these 
wordsi, tliey, for the most pait, Ijecome agitated, and their 
minds soften towards each other, and they cultivate friend- 
liness, and do other meritorious deeds, and arc reborn in the 
world of the gods. There tliey have heavenly ambrosia for 
food, and induce the trances by means of the air-kasina. 
Others, however, are liorn into the world of the gods by the 
alternation of the rewards of their good and evil deeds. For 
there is no being in the round of rebirth but has an altema- 
tion of the rewards of his good and evil deeds. Thus do they 
attain the trances in the world of the gods ; and having there 
attained the trances, all are reborn in the Brahma-world. 

When now a long period has elapsed from the cessation 
of the rains, a second sun appears. Here is to be supplied 
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in full what was said hy The Blessed Oile in liie Disconise 
on the Seven Suns, beginning with the 'words, “ There cornea, 
O priests, a time.” 

When this second sun has appeared, there is no distinction 
of day and night ; each sun rises when the other sets, and an 
incessant heat beats upon the world. And whereas the ordi- 
nary sun is inhabited by its divinity, no such being is to be 
found in the cycle-destroying sun. When the ordinary sun ' 
shines, clouds and patches of mist fly about in the air. But 
when the cycle-destroying sun shines, the sky is free from 
mists and clouds, and as sjiotless as a mirror, and the water in 
all streams (hies up, except in the case of the five great rivers. 
After tlie lapse of another long period, a third sun appears, 
and the great rivera dry up. After the lapse of another long 
period, a fourtli sun appears, and the sources of the great 
rivers in the Himalaya Mountains dry up, namely, the seven 
great lakes, Sihapapatana, Hamsapapatona, Kannamundaka, 
Ilathakai'adaha, Anotottadalui, Chaddantadalia, Kunaladaha. 
After the lajiso of another long period, a fifth sun appears, 
and the mighty ocean gradually iies up, so that not enough 
water remains to jnoistcn the tip of one’s finger. After the 
lapse of another long period, a sixth sun appears, and the 
whole world becomes filled with smoke, and saturated with 
the greasincss of that smoke, and not only this world but a 
hundred thousand times ten million worlds. After the lapse 
of another long period, a seventh sun appears, and the whole 
world breaks into flames ; and just as tliis one, so also a hun- 
dred thousand times ten million worlds. All the peaks of 
Mount Sinem, even those which are hundreds of leagues in 
height, crumble .and disappear in the sky. The flames of fire 
rise up and envelop the Heaven of the Four Great Kings. 
Having there burnt up all the mansions of gold, of jewels, and 
of precious stones, they envelop the Heaven of the Tliirty- 
three. In the same manner they envelop all the heavens to 
which access is given by the firat trance. Having thus burnt 
up three of the Brahma-heavens, they come to a stop on reach- 
ing the Heaven of the liadiant Gods. This fire does not go 
out as long as anything remains; but after everything has 
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disappeared, it goes out, leaving no ashes, like a fice of 
claiiSed butter or sesamum oiL The upper regions of space 
become one with those below, and wholly dark. 

Now after the lapse of another long period, a great cloud 
arises. And first it rains with a very fine rain, and then the 
rain pours down in streams which gradually increase from the 
thickness of a water-lily stalk to that of a staff, of a club, of 
the trunk of a palmyra-tree. And when this cloud has filled 
every burnt place tliroughout a hundred thousand times ten 
million worlds, it disajDpears. And then a wind arises, below 
and on the sides of the water, and rolls it into one mass which 
is round like a drop on the leaf of a lotus. But how can it 
press such an immense volume of water into one mass ? Be- 
cause the water offers openings here and tliere for the wind. 
After the water lias thus been massed together by the wind, 
it dwindles away, and by degi'ees descends to a lower level. 
As the water descends, the Bralima-heavens reappear in their 
places, and also tlie four upper heavens of sensual jileasure. 
When it has descended to its original level on the surface of 
the earth, mighty wimls arise, and they hold the water help- 
lessly in chock, as if in a covered vessel. Tliis water is sweet, 
and as it wastes away, the earth which arises out of it is full 
of sap, and has a beautiful color, and a fine taste and smell, 
like the skimmings on the top of thick rice-gruel. 

Then beings, who liave been living in the ITeaven of the 
Radiant Gods, leave tliat existence, eitlier on account of liaving 
completed their term of life, or on account of the exliaustion 
of their merit, and are reborn here on earth. They shine with 
their own light and wander through space. Tliereupon, as 
described in the Discourse on Primitive Ages, they taste 
that savory earth, are overcome with desire, and fall to eat- 
ing it ravenously. Then they cease to shine with their 
own light, and find themselves in darkness. When they per- 
ceive this darkness, they become afraid. Thereuj)on, the sun’s 
disk appears, full fifty leagues in extent, banishing their fears 
and producing a sense of divine presence. On seeing it, they 
are delighted and overjoyed, saying, “Now we have light; 
and whereas it has banished our fears and produced a sense 
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of divine presence [snra>bhava], therefore let it be called 
suriya {the sun].” Hence they named it soriya. After the 
sun has given light throughout the day, it sete. Then they 
are alarmed again, saying, “The light which we had has per- 
ished.” Then they ibink : “It would be well if we had some 
other light.” Thereupon, as if divining their thoughts, the 
disk of the moon appears, forty-nine leagues in extent. On 
seeing it, they are still more delighted and overjoyed, and say, 
“As if divining our wish {chanda], has it arisen: therefore is 
it canda [the moon].” And therefore they named it canda. 
When thus the sun and the moon have appeared, the constel- 
lations and the stars arise. From that time on night and day 
succeed each other, and in due course the months and half- 
months, seasons and years. Moreover, on the same day with 
the sun and the moon. Mount Sineru, the mountains which 
encircle the world, and the Himalaya Mountains reappear. 
Tliese all appear simriltaneously on the day of the full moon 
of the month Phagguna. And how ? Just as when panick- 
seed porridge is cooking, suddenly bubbles appear and form 
little hummocks in some phoces, and leave other places as de- 
pressions, while others still are flat; even so the mountains 
correspond to the little hummocks, and the oceans to the 
depressions, and tlie continents to the flat places. 

Now after these beings have begun to eat the savoiy 
earth, by degrees some become handsome and some ugly. 
Then the liandsome despise the ugly, and as the result of this 
despising, tlie savoriness of the earth disappears, and the 
bitter pappataka plant grows up. In tlie same manner that 
also disappears, and the padalata plant grows up. In the 
same way that also disappears, and rice grows up without any 
need of cultivation, free from all husk and red granules, and 
exposing the sweet-scented naked rice-grain. Then pots 
appear for the rice, and they place the rice in the pots, and 
place these pots on the tojffl of stones. And flames of fire 
spring up of their own accord, and cook the rice, and it 
becomes rice-ponidge resembling the j.Tsmine flower, and 
needing the addition of no broth or condiments, but having 
any desired flavor. Now when these beings eat this material 
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food, tile excrements are formed within them, and in order 
that they may relieve themselves, openings appear in their 
bodies, and the virility of the man, and the femininity of the 
woman. The^ the woman begins to meditate excessively on 
the man, and the man on the woman, and as a result of this 
excessive meditation, the fever of lust spiings up, and they 
have carnal connection. And being tormented by the re- 
proofe of the wise for their low conduct, they build houses 
for its concealment. And having begun to dwell in bouses, 
after a while they follow the example of some lazy one among 
themselves, and store up food. From that time on the red 
granules and the husks envelop the rice-grains, and wherever a 
crop has been mown down, it does not sjuing u]) again. Then 
these beings come together, and groan aloud, saying, “ Alas I 
wickedness has sprung up among men ; for surely we for- 
merly were made of mind.” The full account of this is to be 
supplied from the Discourse on Primitive Ages. 

Then they institute boundary lines, and one steals an- 
othei'’8 share. After reviling the offender trvo or three times, 
the tliird time they beat him with their fists, rvitli clods of 
earth, with sticks, etc. When thus stealing, r eproof, lying, 
and violence have sprung up among them, they come to- 
gether, and say, “ What if now we elect some one of ns, who 
shall get angry with him who merits anger, r’C])ior'e him who 
merits reproof, and iKinish him who merits Iwirisliment, And 
we will give him in return a share of our rice.” When, how'- 
ever, the people of tliis, our world-cycle came to this decision, 
our Blessed One, who was at the time a h' uture Buddha, was 
of all these beings the handsomest, the most jdeasing of ap- 
pearance, possessing the greatest influence and wisdom, and 
able to raise up and put down. Then they all came to him, 
and having gained his assent, they elected him their chief. 
Thus, inasmuch as he was elected by the multitude, he was 
called the Great Elect, and as he was lord of the fields 
[khetta], he was called khattiya [lord, the name for a mem- 
ber of the governing or warrior caste]. And as he pleased 
[sam-raflj-eti from root raj] his fellows by his even justice, 
he was called raja [king]. Thus did he acquire these three 
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appeUationB. A Future Buddha always becomes chief in 
that position in life which is most h%hly esteemed ly man- 
kind. When thus the association of wamois had been fonned« 
with the Future Buddha at its head, by degrees the Brahmans 
and the other castes arose. 

Now from the cycle-destroying great cloud to the termina- 
tion of the conflagration constitutes one immensity, and is 
called the period of destruction. And from the cycle-destroy- 
ing conflagration to tlie salutary great rains filling one hun- 
dred thousand times ten million worlds is the second immen- 
sity, and is called the continuance of destruction. From the 
salutary great rains to the appearing of the sun and moon is 
the third immensity, and is called the period of renovation. 
From the appearing of the sun and moon to the cycle- 
destroying great cloud is the fourth immensiiy, and is called 
tlie continuance of renovation. These four immensities form 
one great world-cycle. 

nds, then, is the order of events in a world-cycle when it 
perishes by fu’e. 

But wlien a world-cycle perishes by water, it perishes in 
the manner above described, where it was said, “There 
arises in the beginning a cycle-destroying great cloud.” But 
there are the following points of difference : — Instead of the 
second sun, there arises a cycle-destroying great cloud of salt 
water. At first it rains with a very fine rain which gradually 
increases to great torrents which fill one hundred tliousand 
times ten million worlds, and the mountain-peaks of the earth 
become flooded with saltish water, and hidden from view. 
And the water is buoyed up on all sides by the wind, and 
rises upward from the earth until it engulfs the heavens to 
which access is given by the second trance. Having there 
flooded three of tlie Brahma-heavens, it comes to a stop at the 
Heaven of the Completely Lustrous Gods, and it does not 
settle as long as anything remains, but everything becomes 
impregnated with water, and then suddenly settles and dis- 
appears. And the upper regions of space become one with 
tliose below, and wholly dark. This is all as described 
above ; only in this case the world begins to appear again at 
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the Heaven of the Radiant Gods, and beings leave tiie 
Heaven of the Completely Lnstrous Gods, and are reborn in 
the Heaven of the Radiant Gods, or in a lower heaven. 

Now from the cycle-destroying great cloud to the termina- 
tion of the cycle-destroying rain is one immensity ; from the 
termination of the rain to the salutary great rains is the sec- 
ond immensity ; from the salutary great rains to the appear- 
ing of the sun and moon is the third immensity ; and from 
the appearing of the sun and moon to the cycle-destroying 
great cloud is the fourth immensity. These four immensities 
form one great world-cycle. 

This is the order of events in a world-cycle when it per- 
ishes by water. 

When a world-cycle is destroyed by wind, it perishes in 
the manner above descril)ed, where it was said, “ There arises 
in the beginning a cycle-destroying great cloud.” But there 
are the following points of difference : — Instead of the second 
sun, there arises a wind to destroy the world-cycle. And 
first it raises a fine dust, and then coarse dust, and then fine 
sand, and then coarae sand, jind then gi it, stones, etc., up to 
boulders as large as the peak of a pagoda, anti mighty trees 
on the hill-tops. These mount from the earth to the zenith, 
and do not fall again, but are there blown to jiowder and anni- 
hilated. And then by degiees tlie wind arises from under- 
neath the earth, and turns the gi’ound upside down, and throws 
it into the sky, and areas of one hundred leagues in extent, 
two hundred, three hundred,' five hundred leagues in extent, 
crack, and are thrown upwards by the force of the wind, and 
are blown to powder in the sky and anniliilated. And the 
wind throws up also into the sky the mountains which 
encircle the earth, and Mount Sineru. The.se meet together, 
and are ground to powder and destroyed. 

Thus are destroyed all the mansions on eax-th, and in the 
skies, also the six heavens of sensual desire, and a hundred 
thousand times ten million worlds. Worlds clash with 
worlds, Himalaya Mountains with Himalaya Mountains, and 
Mount Sinerus with Mount Sinerus, until they have ground 
each other to powder and liave perished. From the earth 
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upMraxd does tto wind preTsil, until it has embraced all the 
heavens to which access is g^ven by theihird liance. Having 
there destroyed three of the Brahmarheavens, it comes to a 
stop at the Heaven of the Richly Rewarded Gods. When 
it has thus destroyed ever3rthing, it perishes. And the 
upper regions of space become one with those below, and 
wholly dark. All this is as describedlibove. But now it is 
the Heaven of the Completely Lustrous Gods which first 
appears, and beings leave the Heaven of the Richly Rewarded 
Gods, and are reborn in the Heaven of the Completely Lus- 
trous Gods, or in some lower heaven. 

Now from the cycle-destropng great cloud to the termin- 
ation of the cycle-destroying wind is one immensity; from the 
termination of the wind to the salutary great cloud is the 
second immensity ; from the salutary great cloud to the ap- 
pearing of the sun and moon is the third immensity; and 
fi-om the aj)pearing of the sun and moon to the cycle-destroy- 
ing great cloud is the fourtii immensity. These four immen- 
sities form one great woild-cycle. 

This is the order of events in a world-cycle when it per^ 
ishes by wind. 

Why does the world perish in these particular ways ? It 
is on account of the special wickedness that may be at bot-. 
tom. For it is in accordance with the wickedness prepon- 
derating that the world perishes. When jjassion preponderates, 
it perishes by lire ; when liatred, it perishes by water. — But 
some say that when hatred preponderates, it perishes by 
fire, and thsit when passion preponderates it perishes by water. 
— When infatuation preponderates, it perishes by wind. 

Now the world, in perishing, perishes seven times in suc- 
cession by fire, and the eighth time by water ; and then again 
seven times by fire, and the eighth time by water. Thus the 
world i>erishes each eighth time by water, until it has per- 
ished seven times by water, and then seven more times by 
fire. Thus liave sixty-tliree world-cycles elapsed. Then the 
perishing by water is omitted, and wind takes its turn in 
demolishing the world; and when the Completely Lustrous 
Gods have reached their full term of existence of sixty-four 
world-cycles, their heaven also is destroyed. 
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Now it is of such world-cycles that a priest who cim call 
to mind former existences and former world-cycles, can call 
to mind many destructions of a world-cycle, and many reno- 
vations of a world-cycle, and many destructions and renova- 
tions of a world-cycle. 

And after what manner? 

“ I lived in such « place,” etc. 


§ 70. WISDOM. 

§ 70 a. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xiv.). 

What is Wisdom ? Wisdom is manifold and various, and 
an answer that attempted to be exhaustive would both fail of 
its purpose and tend to still greater confusion. Therefore 
we will confine ourselves to the meaning here intended, — 
Wisdom is knowledge consisting in insight and conjoined 
with meritorious thoughts. 

§ 70 A. — Translated from the Anguttara-Niku}'a (ill. 88). 

And what, O priests, is the discipline in elevated wisdom ? 
• Whenever, O priests, a priest knows the truth concerning 
misery, knows the truth conceniing the origin of misery, 
knows the truth concerning the ce.s.salion of misery, knows 
the truth concerning the path leading to the cessation of 
misery, tliis, O priests, is called tlie discipline in elevated 
wisdom. 

§ 70 c. — Translated from the ABguttara-Nikaya (ii. S’®). 

What advantage, O priests, is gained by training in in- 
sight? Wisdom is developed. And what advantage is gained 
by the development of wisdom? Ignorance is abandoned. 
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§ 71. THE STJMMDM BONDM. 

Translated from the Majjhima-Nihsya, and constituting Sutta 26. 

Thus have 1 heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jctavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Then The Blessed One, having put on his tunic in the 
morning, and taken his bowl and his robes, entered Savatthi 
for alms. 

Then a great number of priests drew near to where the 
venerable Ananda was; and having drawn near, they spoke 
to the venerable Ananda as follows: 

“ It is a long time, brother Ananda, since we listened to 
a doctrinal discourse from the mouth of The Blessed One. 
Come, brother Ananda, let us obtain an opportunity to lis- 
ten to a doctrinal discourse from the mouth of The Blessed 
One.” 

“Well, then, venerable sirs, draw near to the monastery 
of Rammaka the Brahman. Perchance you may obtain an 
opportunity to listen to a doctrinal discourse from the mouth 
of The Blessed One.” 

“Yes, brother,” said the priests to the venerable Ananda 
in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, when he had gone the rounds for 
alms in Savatthi, returned from his lagging, and after break- 
fast, addressed the venerable Ananda: 

“Let us go hence. Ananda, and to Eastern Monastery, 
and to the storied mansion of Migara’s motlier will we draw 
near for our noon-day rest.” _ 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, in company with the venerable 
Ananda, drew near to Eastern Monastery, and to the storied 
mansion of Migara’s mother, for his noon-day rest. Then The 
Blessed One, in the afternoon, rose from meditation, and 
addressed the venerable Ananda: 
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*< Let us go hence, Ananda, and to Eastem Tank \nii Mre 
draw near to bathe our limbs.” _ 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, in company with the venerable 
Ananda, drew near to Eastern Tank to bathe his limbs ; and 
having bathed his limbs in Eastem Tank and come up out of 
the water, he stood with but a single garment on, drying his 
limbs. _ 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One as 
follows ; 

“Reverend Sir, here is the monastery of Rammaka the 
Brahman, but a short way off. Delightful, Reverend Sir, is 
the monastery of Rammaka the Binhman; enchanting, Rev- 
erend. Sir, is the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman. Rev- 
erend Sir, i)ray let The Blessed One be so kind as to draw 
near to where the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman is.” 
And The Blessed One consented by Ids silence. 

Then The Blessed One drew near to where the monastery 
of Rammaka the Brahman was. Now at that time a great 
number of priests were seated in the monastery of Rammaka 
the Brahman, engaged in doctrinal discourse. Then The 
Blessed One stood outside in the entrance porch, and awaited 
the end of the discourse. Then The Blessed One, wlien -he 
perceived that the discourse had come to an end, coughed, 
and rattled the bolt of the door. And the j)riest8 opened the 
door for The Blessed One. Then The Blessed One entered 
the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman, and sat on the seat 
that was spread for him. And when The Blessed One had 
sat down, he addressed the priests ; 

“What, O priests, was tlie subject of the present meeting? 
and what the discourse you were holding ? ” 

“Reverend Sir, our doctrinal discourse was concerning 
The Blessed One, and then Tlie Blessed One arrived.” 

“Well said, O priests ! This, O priests, is worthy of you 
as youths of good family, who have tlirough faith retired, 
from the household life to the houseless one, that ye sit to- 
gether in doctrinal discourse. O priests, one of two things 
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flJaould yon do when you meet together: either hold a doe> 
trinal x^conise, or maintain a noUe silence. 

** There are two cravings, O priests; the noble one, 
and the ignoble one. And what, O priests, is the ignoble 
craving ? 

“We may have, O priests, the case of one who, himself 
subject to birth, craves what is subject to birth; himself sub- 
ject to old age, craves what is subject to old age; himself 
subject to disease, . . . death, . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, 
craves what is subject to corruption. 

“ And what, O priests, should one consider as subject to 
birth? 

“ Wife and child, O priests, are subject to birth ; slaves, 
male and female, . . . goats and sheep . . . fowls and pigs 
. . . elejjliants, cattle, horses and mares . . . gold and -silver 
are subject to birth. All the substrata of being, O priests, 
are subject to birth ; and enveloped, besotted, and immersed 
in them, this person, liimself subject to birth, craves what is 
subject to bii-th. 

“ And what, O ijriests, should one consider as subject to 
old age . . . disease • . . death . . . sorrow . . . corruption? 

“ Wife and child, O priests, are subject to corruption ; 
slaves, male and female, . . . goats and sheep . . . fowls 
and pigs . . . elephants, cattle, horses and mares . . . gold 
and silver ai-e subject to corruption. All the substrata of 
being, O priests, are subject to corruption; and enveloped, 
besotted, and immersed in them, this person, himself subject 
to corruption, craves what is subject to corruption. 

“ This, O priests, is the ignoble craving. 

“ And what, O priests, is the noble craving ? 

“We may liave, O priests, the case of one who, himself 
subject to birth, perceives the wretchedness of what is subject 
to birth, and craves the incomparable security of a Nirvana 
free from birth ; himself subject to old age, . . . disease, . . . 
death, . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, perceives the wretched- 
ness of what is subject to corruption, and craves the incom- 
parable security of a Nirvana free from corruption. 

“ Tliis, O priests, is the noble craving. 
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“Now I, O priests, before my Buddbaship, being not yet 
a Buddha, but a Future Buddha, myself subject to birth, 
craved what was subject to birth ; myself subject to old age, 

. . . disease, . . . death, . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, craved 
what was subject to corruption. And it occurred to me, 0 
priests, as follows: 

“ ‘ Why, myself subject to birth, do I crave what is subject 
to birth? myself subject to old age, . . . disease, . . . death, 

. . . sorrow, . . . corruption, do I crave wliat is subject to 
corruption ? What if now, myself subject to birth, and per- 
ceiving the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, I were 
to crave the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from 
birth; myself subject to old age, . . . diseiise, . . . death, 

. . . sorrow, . . . corruption, I were to crave the incompara- 
ble security of a Nin’ana free from corruption? ' 

“Subsequently, O priests, altliough of tender age, with 
the black hair of a lad, and in the hey-day of my youth, and 
just entering on my prime, and altliough my mother and my 
father were unwilling, and tears streamed from their eyes, I 
had my hair and my beard shaved off, and put on yellow gar^ 
ments, and retired from the household life to the houseless 
one. And having thus retired fi-om the world, and craving 
the summum bonum, the incomparable peaceful state, I drew 
near to where Alilra Kalama was ; and having drawn near, I 
spoke to Alara K^ama as follows: 

“ ‘ Brother Kalama, I would like to lead the religious life . 
under your doctrine and discipline.’ 

“ When I had thus spoken, O priests, Alara Kalama spoke 
to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Let your venerable worehip do so. Such is this doc- 
trine that in no long time an intelligent man can learn for 
himself, realize, and live in the possession of all that his mas- 
ter has to teach.’ 

“ Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly acquired 
that doctrine. And I, O priests, and others vrith me, by a 
mere lip-profession, and a mere verbal assertion, claimed that 
we knew and had perceived the true knowledge and the 
orthodox doctrine. And it occurred to me, O priests, as 
follows : 
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* It is not through mere &ith in thia doctrine that Allra 
KdlBma announces that he has learnt it for hiTnaalf, realised 
it, and Uves in the possession of it. AlBra Knla Tna surely 
kno-ws-and perceives this doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, I drew near to where Alara gglnma 
was; and liaving drawn near, I spoke to Alara Kalama as 
follows : 

“ ‘ Brother Kalama, how far does this doctrine conduct, 
concerning which you announce that you have learnt it for 
yourself, realized it, and entered upon it?’ 

“ When I had thus spoken, O priests, Alara Kalama an- 
nounced that it conducted to the realm of notliingness. And 
it occurred to me, O priests, as follows : 

“ ‘ Faith is not i)eculiar to Alara Kalama : I also have faith. 
Heroism . . . contemplation . . . concentration . . . wisdom 
is not peculiar to Alara Kalama : I also have wisdom. What 
if now I wore to strive for tlie realization of that doctrine, 
concerning which Alaia Kalama announces that he has learnt 
it for himself, realized it, and lives in the possession of it.’ 
Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly learnt that doc- 
trine for myself, realized it, and lived in the possession of it. 
Then, O priests, I drew near to where Alara Kalama was ; 
and having drawn near, I spoke to Alara Kalama as follows : 

“ ‘ Brother Kiilama, is this as far as the doctrine conducts, 
concerning which you announce that you have learnt it for 
yourself, realized it, and entered upon it?’ 

“ ‘ This, brother, is sis far as the doctrine conducts, con- 
cerning which I announce tliat I have learnt it for myseU, 
realized it, and entered upon it.’ 

“ ‘ I also, brother, have learnt this doctrine for myself, 
realized it, and live in the possession of it.’ 

“ ‘ How fortunate, brother, are we I What supreme good 
fortune, brother, is ours that we should light on such a co- 
religionist as is your venerable worship. Thus the doctrine 
concerning which I announce that I have learnt it for myself, 
realized it, and entered upon it, that doctrine you have learnt 
for yourself, realized, and live in the possession of ; the doc- 
trine which you have learnt for yourself, realized, and live in 
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the poseession of, concerning that doctrine I announce that 
I have learnt it for myself, realized it, and entered upon it. 
Thus you know this doctrine, and I know this doctrine. You 
are the same as I am, and I am the same as you are. Come, 
brother, let us lead this following in common.’ 

“ Thus, O priests, did Alara Kalama, my teacher, take me, 
his pupil, and make me every whit the equal of himself, and 
honor me with very great honor. And it occurred to me, O 
priests, as follows : 

“ ‘ This doctrine does not lead to avemion, absence of pas- 
sion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom, and 
Nirvana, but only as far as the realm of nothingness.’ 

“ And 1, O piicsts, did not honor that doctrine with my 
adhesion, and being averse to that doctrine, I departed on 
my journey. 

“ And craving, O priests, the suramum boniim, the incom- 
parable peaceful state, I drew near to where I.’ddaka, the 
disciple of Uiima, was; and having drawn near, I spoke to 
Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follows : 

“ ‘ Rrother, I would like to lead the religious life under 
your doctrine and discipline.’ 

“When I had thus spoken, O priests, Uddaka, the dis- 
ciple of R,ama, spoke to me as folloAVS : 

“ ‘ Let your venerable woiship do so. Such is this doc- 
trine that in no long time an intelligent majj can h;arn for 
himself, realize, and live in the possession of all that his master 
has to teach.’ 

“Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly acquired 
that doctrine. And I, O priests, and oihei's with me, by a 
mere lip-profession, and a mere A^erlxil assertif»n, claimed that 
we knew and had perceived the true knowledge and the 
orthodox doctrine. And it occuned to me, C) priests, as 
follows : 

“ ‘ It w'as not through mere faith in this doctrine that Rama 
announced that he liad learnt it for himself, realized it, and 
lived in the possession of it. Rama surely knew and jier- 
ceived tliis doctrine.’ 

“ Then, O priests, I drew near to where Uddaka, the dis- 
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<j4>le of Rimft, 'was; aod having draifm near, I q[x>ke to 
Uddaka, the disciple of Bama, as follows; 

* Brother, how far does this doctrine conduct, concerning 
which Rama made known that he had learnt it for himaelf, 
realized it, and entered upon it?’ 

“ When I had thus spoken, O priests, Uddaka, the dis- 
ciple of Rama, announced that it conducted to the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception. And it occurred 
to me, O priests, as follows ; 

“ ‘ Faitli is not peculiar to Rama : I also have faith. Hero- 
ism . . . contemplation . . . concentration . . . wisdom is 
not peculiar to Rama : I also have wisdom. What if now I 
were to strive for that doctrine, concerning which Rama an- 
nounced that he had learnt it for himself, realized it, and 
lived in tiie possession of it.’ Then I, O priests, in no long 
time, quickly learnt that doctrine for myself, realized it, and 
lived in the iwssession of it. Then, O priests, I drew near to 
where Uddaka, the discqde of Rama, -vi'as; and having drawn 
near, I spoke to Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follows; 

“ ‘ Brother, is this as far as tlie doctrine conducts, concern- 
ing which Rama announced that he had learnt it for himself, 
realized it, and entered upon it?’ 

“ • This, brother, is as far as the doctrine conducts, con- 
ceming which Rama announced that he had learnt it for 
liimself, realized, and entered upon it.’ 

“ ‘ I also, hrotljer, have learnt tliis doctrine for myself, 
realized it, and live in the possession of it.’ 

“ ‘ How fortunate, brother, are we ! What supreme good 
fortune, 1 mother, is ours that we should light on such a co- 
religionist as is your venerable worship. Thus the doctrine 
concerning which Rama announced that he had learnt it for 
himself, realized it, and entered upon it, that doctrine you 
have learnt for yourself, realized, and live in the possession 
of ; the doctrine which you have learnt for yourself, realized, 
and live in the possession of, concerning that doctrine Rama 
announced that he had learnt it for himself, realized it, and 
entered upon it. Thus you know this doctrine, and Rama 
knew this doctrine. You are the same as Rama was, and 
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RSina, was the same as you are. Come, brotber, lead this 
following.’ 

“ Thus, O prieste, did Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, my 
co-religionist, make me his teacher, and honor me with very 
great honor. And it occurred to me, O priests, as follows : 

“ ?'This doctrine does not lead to aversion, absence of pas- 
sion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom, and 
Nirvana, but only as far as tlie realm of neither perception 
nor yet non-perception.’ 

“ And I, O priests, did not honor tliat doctrine with my 
adhesion; and being averse to that doctrine, I depaited on 
my journey. 

“ And craving, O priests, the summum bonum, the incom- 
parable peaceful state, I came in the course of my joumey- 
ings among the Magadhans to Uruvela, the General's Town. 
There I perceived a delightful spot with an enchanting grove 
of trees, and a silvery flowing river, easy of appioacili and 
delightful, and a village near by in which to beg. And it 
occurred to me, 0 priests, as follows ; 

‘“Truly, delightful is this sj)ot, enchanting this grove of 
trees, and this silvery river flows by, easy of approach and 
delightful, and there is a village near by in which to beg. 
Truly, there is here everj'thing necessary foi* a youth of good 
family who is desirous of struggling.’ 

“ And there I settled down, O priests, as evoiything was 
suitable for struggling. 

“And being, O priests, myself subject to birth, I per- 
ceived the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, and 
craving the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from 
birth, I attained the incomparable security of a Nirvana free 
from birth; myself subject to old age, . . . disease, . . . 
death, . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, I perceived the wretch- 
edness of wliat is subject to corruption, and craving the 
incomparable security of a Nirvana free from corruption, I 
attained the incomparable security of a Nin^ana free from 
corruption. And the knowledge and the insight sprang up 
within me, ‘My deliverance is unshakable; this is my last 
existence ; no more shall I be born again.’ And it occurred 
to me, O priests, as follows : 
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***Thi8 doctrine to which I have attained is profound, 
recondite, and difficult of comprehension, good, excellent, and 
not to he reached mere reasoning, sublile, and intelligible 
only to the wise. Mankind, on the other hand, is captivated, 
entranced, held spell-bound by its lusts; and forasmuch as 
mankind is captivated, entranced, and held spell-bound its 
lusts, it is hard for them to understand the law of depend- 
ence on assignable reasons, the doctrine of Dependent Origi- 
nation, and it is also hard for them to understand how all ^ 
constituents of being may be made to subside, aU the sub- 
strata of being be relinquished, and desire be made to vanish, 
and absence of passion, cessation, and Nirvana be attained. 
If I were to teach the Doctrine, others would fail to under- 
stand me, and my vexation and trouble would be great.’ 

“ Then, O priests, the following stanzas occurred to me, 
not heard of before from any one else : 

“ ‘ This Doctrine oat of toil begot 
I see ’t is useless to proclaim : 

Mankind ’s by lusts and hates enthralled, 

’T is hopeless they should master it. 

“ ‘ Repugnant, abstruse would it prove, 

Deep, subtile, and beyond their ken ; 

Th’ infatuates live in clouds of lusts, 

And cannot for the darkness see.’ 

“ Thus, O priests, did I ponder, and my mind was disin- 
clined to action, and to any proclaiming of the Doctrine. 

“ Then, O priests, Brahma Sahampati perceived what was 
in my mind, and it occurred to him as follows : 

“ ‘ Lo, the world is lost, is ruined ! For the mind of The 
Tatlmgata, The Saint, The Supreme Buddha, is disinclined to 
action, and to any proclaiming of the Doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, Braluna Sahampati, as quickly as a 
strong man might stretch out his bent arm, or might draw 
in his outstretched arm, even so, having vanished from the 
Brahma-world, appeared in my presence. 

“Then, O priests, Brahma Sahampati threw his upper 
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garment over his shoulder and, stretching out to me his joined 
pabns, spoke as follows: 

“ ‘Reverend Sir, let The Blessed One teach the Doctrine, 
let The Happy One teach the Doctrine. There are some beings 
having but little moral defilement, and through not hearing 
the Doctrine they perish. Some wiU be found to understand 
the Doctrine.’ 

“ Thus, O priests, spoke Brahma Sahampati, and having 
thus 'spoken, he continued as follows : 

“ ‘ The Magadhans hold hitherto a doctrine 
Impure, thought out by men themselves not spotless. 

Ope thou the door that to the deathless leadeth : 

Him let them hear who is himself unspotted. 

“ ‘ As one who standeth on a rocky pinnacle. 

Might thence with wide-extended view behold mankind. 
Climb thou, Wise One, the top of Doctrine’s palace, 

And thence gaze down serene on all the peoples. 

Behold how all mankind is plunged in sorrow. 

And how old age and death have overwhelmed them. 

“ ‘ Rise thou, O Hero, Victor in the Battle ! 

O Leader, Guiltless One, go ’mongst the nations ! 

The Doctrine let The Buddha teach. 

Some will be found to master it.’ 

“ Then I, O priests, perceiving the desire of Brahma, and 
having compassion on living beings, gazed over the world 
with the eye of a Buddha. And as I gazed over the world 
with the eye of a Buddha, I saw people of every variety: 
some having but little moral defilement, and some liaving 
great moral defilement ; some of keen faculties, and some of 
dull faculties ; some of good disposition, and some of bad dis- 
position; some that were docile, and some that were not 
docile ; and also some who saw the terrors of the hereafter 
and of blameworthy actions. Just as in a pond of blue 
lotuses, of water-roses, or of white lotuses, some of the blos- 
soms which have sprung up and grown in the water, do not 
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xeftch tile sixr&ee of tiie water but grow ^der water ; some of 
the blossoms which have sprang up and grown in the water, 
axe even with the surface of the water; and some of the blos- 
soms which have sprung up and grown in the water, shoot up 
above the water and are not touched by the water ; in exactly 
the same way, O priests, as I gazed over the world with the 
eye of a Buddha, I saw people of every variety : some having 
but little moral defilement, and some having great mor^ 
defilement; some of keen faculties, and some of dull facul- 
ties ; some of good disposition, and some of bad disposition ; 
some that were docile, and some that were not docile ; and 
also some who saw the terrors of the hereafter and of blame- 
worthy actions. And when I had seen tliis, O priests, I 
addressed Brahma Sahampati in the following stanza: 

“ ‘ Let those with ears to hear come give me credence. 

For lo ! the door stands open to the deathless. 

0 Brahma, ’t was because I feared annoyance 
That 1 was loath to tell mankind the Doctrine.’ 

“ Then, O priests, thought Brahma Sahampati, ‘ The 
Blessed One has granted my request that he should teach the 
Doctrine,’ and saluting me, he turned his right side towards 
me, and straightway disappeared. 

“ Tlicn, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

‘“To whom had I best teach the Doctrine first? Who 
would quickly comprehend this Doctrine ? ’ 

“ Then, O jn'icsts, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Hero is this Alara Kaluma, who is learned, skilled, in- 
telligent, and lias long been a person having but little defile- 
ment. What if I teach the Doctrine to Aliira KalSma first ^ 
He would quickly comprehend this Doctrine.’ 

“ Then, O priests, a deity announced to me, 

“ ‘ Reverend Sir, Alara Kalama is dead these seven days.’ 

“ Also in me the knowledge sprang up, ‘ Alara Kalama is 
dead these seven days.’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ A noble man was Al&ra Kilama. Surely, if he could 
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have beard this Dootrine, be would quicMy have oomj)3!e> 
bended it.’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

“‘To whom had I best teach the Doctrine first? Who 
would quickly comprehend this Doctrine ? ’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Here is this Uddaka, the disciple of Hama, who is 
learned, skilled, intelligent, and has long been a person hav- 
ing but little defilement. What if I teach the Doctrine to 
Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, first? He would quickly com- 
prehend this Doctrine.’ 

“ Then, O priests, a deity announced to me, 

“ ‘ Reverend Sir, Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, died 
yesterday at night-fall.’ 

“ Also in me, O priests, the knowledge sprang up, ‘ Ud- 
daka, the disciple of Rama, died yesterday at night-fall.’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ A noble man was Uddaka, the disci j)le of Rama. Surely, 
if he could have heard tins Doctrine, he would quickly liave 
comprehended it.’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ To whom had I best teach the Doctrine first ? Who 
would quickly comprehend this Doctrine ? ’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Of great service has tliis band of five priests been, who 
waited upon me while I devoted myself to the stmggle. 
What if I teach the Doctiine to the ban I of five priests first?’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Where does the band of five priests dwell at present ? ’ 

“ And I, O priests, with my tlivinely clear vision surpass- 
ing that of men, saw the band of five jiriests dwelling at 
Benares, in the deer-park Isipatana. 

“ Then, O priests, having dwelt at Uruvela as long as I , 
wished, I proceeded on my wanderings in the direction of 
Benares. And Upaka, a naked ascetic, beheld me proceeding 
along the highway between the Bo-tree and Gaya. And hav- 
ing seen me, he spoke to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Placid, brother, are all your organs of sense ; clear and 
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bright is the color of your skin. To follow whom, hrotber, 
^you retire from the world? Who 'is your teacher? and 
whose doctrine do you approve? ’ 

“When, O priests, Upaka, the naked ascetic, had thus 
spoken, 1 addressed him in the following stanzas : 

“ ‘ All-conquering have I now become, all-knowing ; 

Untainted by the elements of being. 

I ’ve left all things, am freed through thirst’s destruction, 

All wisdom ’s mine : what teacher should I follow? 

“ ‘ I have no teacher anywhere; 

My equal nowhere can be found ; 

In all the world with all its gods. 

No one to rival me exists. 

“ ‘ The saintship, verily, I ’ve gained, 

I am The Teacher, unsurpassed ; 

I am The Buddha, sole, supreme ; 

Lust’s fire is quenched, Nirvana gained. 

“ ‘ To found the Doctrine’s reign I seek 

Benares, chief of NSsi’s towns ; 

And for this blinded world I ’ll cause 

The drum of deathlessness to beat.’ 

“ ‘ Which is as much as to say, brother, that you profess to 
be a saint, an inuueasurable Conqueror.’ 

“ ‘ Yea, were The Conquerors like to me. 

Well rid of all depravity. 

I ’ve conquered every evil trait ; 

Thus, Upaka, a Conqueror I.’ 

‘“You may be right, brother,’ replied Upaka, the naked 
ascetic; and shaking his head, he took another road and 
departed. 

“Then, O priests, I proceeded on my wanderings from 
place to place, and drew near to Benares, to the deer-park 
Isipatana, and to where the band of five priests was. And, 
O priests, tlie band of five priests saw me approaching from 
afar, and, when they had seen me, they made an agreement 
among themselves, saying: 
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« * Here, brethren, is the monk Gotsma aj^roaohing, that 
luxurious fellow who gave up the struggle and devoted hua* 
self to a life of luxury. Let us not salute him, nor rise and 
go to meet him, nor relieve him of his bowl and his robe. We 
will merely spread a seat for him : he can then sit down, if he 
is so inclined.’ 

“ But, O priests, as I gradually approached, the band of 
five priests found themselves unable to bold to their agree- 
ment, and rising to meet me, one of them relieved me of my 
bowl and my robe, another spread a seat for me, and another 
brought water for washing my feet. But, O priests, they 
addressed me by my name, and by the title of ‘Brother.’ 
When, O priests, I noticed this, I spoke to the band of five 
priests as follows: 

“ ‘ O priests, address not The Tathagata by liis name, nor 
by the title of “ Brother.” A saint, O priests, is The Tatha- 
gata, a Supreme Buddlia. Give ear, O priests I The death- 
less has been gained, and I will instruct you, and teach you 
the Doctrine. If ye will do according to my instructions, in 
no long time, and in the present life, ye shall loam for your- 
selves, and shall realize and live in the possession of that 
highest good to which the holy life conducts, and for the sake 
of which youths of good family so nobly retire from the 
household life to the houseless one.’ 

“When I had thus spoken, O priests, the band of five 
priests said to me as follows: 

“ ‘ Brother Gotama, those practices of yours, that method 
of procedure, those stem austerities did not enable you to 
transcend human limitations and attain to pre-eminence in 
full and sublime knowledge and insight. How, then, now 
that you are luxurious, and have given up the struggle and 
devoted yourself to a life of luxury, can j'ou liave tianscended 
human limitations and attained to pre-eminence in full and 
sublime knowledge and insight?’ 

“When they had thus spoken, O priests, I said to the 
band of five priests as follows: 

“ ‘ O priests. The Tathagata is not luxurious, and has not 
given up the struggle and devoted liimself to a life of luxury. 
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A itircb, O {oiests, is The Tathagata, a Supreme Buddha. 
Qive eaCi O priests ! The deathless hds been gained, and I 
will instruct you, and teach you the Doctrine. If ye will do 
according to my instructions, in no long time, and in the 
present life, ye shall learn for yourselves, and shall realize 
and live in the possession of that highest good to which the 
holy life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of good 
family so nobly retire from the household life to the houseless 
one.’ 

“ And a second time, O priests, the band of five priests 
spoke to me as follows: 

“ And a second time, O priests, I replied to the band of 
five priests as follows: 

«««•••• 

“And a third time, O priests, the band of five priests 
spoke to me as follows: 

««••••• 

“ When they had thus spoken, O priests, I replied to the 
band of five priests as follows: 

“ ‘ Confess, O priests, have I ever before spoken to you as 
I have done this day?’ 

“ ‘ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.’ 

“ ‘ A saint, O priests, is The Tathagata, a Supreme Buddha. 
Give ear, O priests ! The deathless has been gained, and I 
will instruct you, and teach you the Doctrine. If ye will do 
according to ray instructions, in no long time, and in the 
present life, ye shall learn for yourselves, and shall realize 
and live in the possession of that highest good to which the 
holy life conducts, and for the sake of wliich youths of good 
family so nobly retire from the household life to the houseless 
one,’ 

“ And I, O priests, succeeded in winning over the band 
of five priests. 

“And I, O priests, exhorted two priests, while three 
priests went for alms ; and the food which the three priests 
brought back from their begging-rounds furnished subsist- 
ence for aU us six. And I, O priests, exhorted three priests, 
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while two priests went for alms; and the food vriiieh the 
two priests brought back from their begging-rounds fur- 
nislffid subsistence for all us six. 

“ Then, 0 priests, the band of five priests, thus exhorted 
and instructed by me, themselves subject to birth, perceived 
the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, and craving the 
incomparable security of a Nirvana free from birth, attained 
the incomparable security of a Nii-vana free from birth ; them- 
selves subject to old age, . . . disease, . . . death, . . . sorrow, 
. . . corruption, . . . perceived the wretchedness of what is sub- 
ject to corruption, and craving the incomparable security of a 
Nirvana free from corruption, attained the ineoinparable secu- 
rity of a Nirvana free from corruption. And the knowledge 
and the insight sprang up within them, ‘ Our deliverance is 
unshakable ; this is our last existence ; no more shall we be 
bom again.’ 

“ There are five sensual pleasures, O priests. And what 
are the five ? Forms perceivable by the eye, delightful, pleas- 
ant, charming, lovely, accompanied with sensual pleasure, 
and exciting passion; sounds j^ierceivable by tlie ear, . . . 
odors perceivable by the nose, . . . tastes pereeivabh* by the 
tongue, . . . things tangible i)erceivable by the body, de- 
lightful, pleasant, charming, lovely, accompanied with sen- 
sual pleasure, and exciting passion. These, O priests, arc the 
five sensual ideasures. 

“All monks and Brahmans, O priests, who partake of 
these sensual pleasures, and are enveloped, besotted, im- 
mersed in them, and x)erceive not their wretchedness, and 
know not the way of escajw, of them is it to be understood 
as follows : ‘ They have lighted on misfortune, have lighted 
on destruction, and are in the power of the Wicked One.’ 

“ Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to step 
into a snare, and were to be caught by it. Concerning this 
deer it is to be understood as follows: ‘It has lighted on 
misfortune, has lighted on destruction, and is in the power of 
the hunter. When the hunter shall come, it will not be able 
to make its escape.’ In exactly the same way, O priests, all 
monks and Brahmans who partake of these sensual pleasures, 
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and enveloped, beeotted, and immersed in them, pexeeive not 
their vrretchedness, and know not the way of escape, of them 
is it to be understood as follows : ‘ They have lighted on mis- 
fortune, have lighted on destruction, and are in the power of 
the Wicked One.’ 

“ On the other hand, O priests, aU monks and Brahmans 
who partake of these sensual pleasures, and are not enveloped, 
besotted, and immersed in them, but perceive their wretched- 
ness, and know the way of escape, of them is it to be under- 
stood as follows : ‘ They have not lighted on misfortune, have 
not lighted on destruction, and are not in the power of the 
Wicked One.’ 

“ Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to step 
into a snare, and were not to be caught by it. Concerning 
this deer it is to be understood as follows : ‘ It has not lighted 
on misfortune, has not lighted on destruction, and is not in 
the power of the hunter. When the hunter shall come, it 
will be able to make its escape.’ In exactly the same way, 
O priests, all monks and Brahmans who do not partake of 
these sensual pleasures, and not enveloped, nor besotted, nor 
immersed in them, perceive their wetchedness, and know 
the way of escape, of them is it to be understood as follows : 
‘ They have not lighted on misfortune, have not lighted on 
destruction, and are not in the jwwer of the Wicked One.’ 

“ Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to roam the 
woods and mountain slopes ; he can walk, stand, squat, and lie 
down in conlklent security. And why ? Because, O priests, 
he is out of the reach of the hunter. In exactly the same 
way, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself from sensual 
pleasures, having isolated himself from demeritorious traits, 
and still exercising reasoning, still exercising reflection, enters 
upon the first trance which is produced by isolation, and char- 
acterized by joy and happiness. Of such a priest, O priests, 
is it said, ‘lie has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of 
Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest, through tlie subsidence of 
reasoning and reflection, and still retaining joy and happiness, 
enters upon the second trance, which is an interior tranquili- 
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zation and intentness of the thoughts, and is produced by 
concentration. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘He heis 
blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight 
of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through the paling of 
joy, indifferent, contemplative, conscious, and in the expe- 
rience of bodily happiness — that state which eminent men 
describe when they say, ‘Indifferent, contemplative, and 
living happily’ — enters upon the third trance. Of such a 
priest, O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made use- 
less the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest tlirough the abandonment 
of happiness, through the abandonment of misery, through 
the disapijearance of all antecedent gladness or grief, enters 
upon the fourth trance, which has neither misery nor happi- 
ness, hut is contemplation as refined by indifference. Of 
such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘lie has blinded Mara, 
made useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the 
Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest tlnough having completely 
overpassed all perceptions of form, tlmmgh the perishing of 
perceptions of inertia, and tlnough ceasing to dwell on per- 
ceptions of diversity, says to himself, ‘ Space is infinite,’ and 
dwells in the realm of the infinity of space. Of such a priest, 
O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made useless the 
eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of the infinity of space, says to himself, 
‘ Consciousness is infinite,’ and dwells in the realm of the in- 
finity of consciousness. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, 
‘ He has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, gone 
out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of the infinity of consciousness, says to 
himself, ‘Nothing exists,’ and dwells in the realm of nothing- 
ness. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘ He has blinded 
Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the 
Wicked One.’ 
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** But again, O priests, a priest throu^li having completely 
ovetpassed the realm of nothinguess, dwells in the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception. Of such a priest, 
O priests, is it said, ‘ He has blinded Mara, made useless the 
eye of MSra, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.' 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of neither perception nor yet non-per- 
ception, arrives at the cessation of perception and sensa- 
tion, and before the clear vision of wisdom aU his depravity 
wastes away. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘ He has 
blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight 
of the Wicked One, and passed beyond all adhesion to the 
world.’ He walks, stands, squats, and lies down in confident 
security. And why? Because, O priests, he is out of the 
reach of Mara.” 

Thus spake The Blessed One ; and the delighted priests 
applauded the speech of The Blessed One. 

The Noble-ciaving Sermon. 


§ 72. MARA AS PLOWMAN. 

Translated from the SauiyuttarNikaya (iv. 2. 0). 

Scene: Ssivattlu. 

Noav at that time The Blessed One enlightened, incited, 
quickened, and gladdened the priests by a sermon on Nirvana. 
And the priests, listening to the discourse with attentive ears, 
became convinced, stored it up in their thoughts, and seized 
upon it with their whole minds. 

Then it occurred to Mara, the Wicked One, as follows : 

“This monk Gotama enlightens, incites, quickens, and 
gladdens the priests by a sermon on Nirvana. And the 
priests, listening to the discourse with attentive ears, become 
convinced, store it up in their thoughts, and seize upon it 
with their whole minds. What if now I draw near to where 
the monk Gotama is in order to perplex him.” 

Then Mara, the Wicked One, assumed the appearance of 
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& {bowman. He shouldered an immense plow, took a long 
goad in his hand, and with dishevelled hair, a tonic of ooaisa 
hempen cloth, and mud-stained feet, he drew near to where 
The Blessed One was. And having drawn near, he spoke to 
The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Monk, didst thou see any oxen ? ” 

“ What, O Wicked One, hast thou to do with oxen ? ” 

“ Mine, O monk, is the eye ; mine are forms ; mine is the 
sense of sight. Where, O monk, canst thou go to escape 
from me? 

“Mine, O monk, is the ear; mine are sounds; mine is 
the sense of hearing. Where, O monk, canst thou go to 
escape from me? 

“ Mine, O monk, is the nose ; mine are odors ; mine is the 
sense of smell. Where, O monk, canst thou go to escape 
from me? 

“ Mine, O monk, is the tongue ; mine are tastes ; mine is 
the sense of taste. Where, O monk, canst thou go to escape 
from me ? 

“ Mine, O monk, is the body ; mine are things tangible ; 
mine is the sense of touch. Where, O monk, canst thou go 
to escape from me ? 

“ Mine, O monk, is the mind ; mine are ideas ; mine is the 
tliinking faculty. Where, O monk, canst thou go to escape 
from me ? ” 

“ Thine, O Wicked One, is the eye ; thine are forms ; 
thine is the sense of sight. But where, O Wicked One, there 
is no eye, nor any forms, nor sense of sight, there, O Wicked 
One, thou canst not come. 

“ Thine, O Wicked One, is the ear ; thiife are sounds ; 
thine is the sense of hearing. But where, O Wicked One, 
there is no ear, nor any sounds, nor sense of hearing, there, 
O Wicked One, thou canst not come. 

“ Thine, O Wicked One, is the nose ; thine are odors ; 
thine is the sense of smell. But where, O Wicked One, there 
is no nose, nor any odors, nor sense of smell, there, O Wicked 
One, thou canst not come. 

“ Thine, O Wicked One, is the tongue ; thine are tastes ; 
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i3>in e ig tha sense of taste. But wheie, O Widked One, tbsre 
is no tongue, nor any testes, nor sense of taste, there, O 
Wicked One, thou canst not come. 

“Thine, O Wicked One, is the body; thine are things 
tangible ; thine is the sense of touch. But where, O Wicked 
One, there is no body, nor anything tangible, nor sense of 
touch, there, O Wicked One, thou canst not come. 

“Thine, O Wicked One, is the mind; thine axe ideas; 
thine is the thinking faculty. But where, O Wicked One, 
there is no mind, nor any ideas, nor tliinking faculty, there, 
O Wicked One, thou canst not come.” 

“ Of what *t is said, ‘ This is of me,’ 

Of what ’t is said, ‘ These are the I,’ 

If thou inclin’st thy mind to them. 

Then, monk, thon shalt not me escape.” 

“ Not so with me ; naught is of me ; 

Not so with me j they ’re not the I ; 

Thus, Wicked One, declare I thee. 

The path I tread thou ne’er canst find.” 

Then said Mara, the AVicked One : 

“ The Blessed One has recognized me. The Happy One 
has recognized me,” and sorrowful and dejected, he straight- 
way disappeared. 

The Flowmaii. 


§ 73. THE FIRE-SERMON. 

Translated from the Maha-Vagga (i. 21^) 

Then The Blessed One, having dwelt in Uruvela as long 
as he wished, proceeded on his wanderings in the direction of 
Gaya Head, accompanied by a great congregation of priests, 
a thousand in number, who had all of tliem aforetime been 
monks with matted hair. And there in Gaya, on Gaya Head, 
The Blessed One dwelt, together with the thousand priests. 

And there The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 
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“ All things, O priests, are on fire. And what, O priests, 
are all these things which are on fire? 

“ The eye, O priests, is on fire ; forms are on fire ; eye-con* 
sciousness is on fire ; impressions received by the eye are on 
fire ; and whatever sensation, pleasant, unpleasant, or indiffer- 
ent, originates in dependence on impressions received by the 
eye, that also is on fire. 

“ And with what are these on fire ? 

“ With the fire of passion, say I, with the fire of hatred, 
with the fire of infatuation ; with birth, old age, death, sor* 
row, lamentation, miserj% grief, and despair are they on fire. 

“ The ear is on fire ; sounds are on fire ; . . . the nose is on 
fire ; odors are on fire ; • . . the tongue is on lire ; tastes are 
on fire ; . . . the body is on fire ; things tangible are on fire ; 
. . . the mind is on fire; ideas are on fire; . . . mind-con- 
sciousness is on fire; imijrt'ssions received by the mind are 
on fire; and wliatever sensation, i)lensfint, unpleasant, or 
indifferent, originates in dei)endeuce on impressions received 
by the mind, that also is on fire. 

“ And with Avhat are these on fire ? 

“With the fire of passion, say 1, with the fire of hatred, 
with the fire of infatuation ; with birth, old ago, death, sor- 
row, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair are they on fire. 

“Perceiving this, O priests, the learned and noble dis- 
ciple conceives an aversion for the eye, conceives an aver- 
sion for forms, conceives an aversion for eye-consciousness, 
conceives an aversion for the impressions received by the eye ; 
and whatever sensation, pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent, 
originates in dependence on impressions received by the 
eye, for that also he conceives an aversion. Conceives 
an aversion for the ear, conceives an aversion for sounds, 
. . . conceives an aversion for tlie nose, conceives an 
aversion for odors, . . . conceives an aversion for the 
tongue, conceives an aversion for tastes, . . , conceives 
an aversion for the body, conceives an aversion for things 
tangible, . . . conceives an aversion for the mind, conceives 
an aversion for ideas, conceives an aversion for mind-con- 
sciousness, conceives an aversion for the impressions received 
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mind} and whaterer sensstioxi, jdeasant, nnpleasant, or 
indifferent, originates in dependence on impressions received 
the mind, for this also he conceives an aversion. And in 
conceiving this aversion, he becomes divested of passion, and 
by the absence of passion he becomes free, and when he is 
free he becomes aware that he is free ; and he knows that re- 
birth is exhausted, that he, has lived the holy life, that he has 
done what it behooved him to do, and that he is no more for 
this world.” 

Now while this exposition was being delivered, the minds 
of the thousand priests became free from attachment and de- 
livered from the depravities. 

Here Endeth the Fire-Sermon. 


§ 74. THE FOUR INTENT CONTEMPLATIONS. 

Translated from the Digha-Nik&ya, and constituting Sntta 22. 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling 
among the Kurus where was the Kuru-town named Eam- 
masadhamma. And there The Blessed One addressed the 
priests : 

“ Priests ! ” said he. 

“ Lord 1 ” said the priests in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

Priests, there is but one way open to mortals for the 
attainment of purity, for the overcoming of sorrow and lam- 
entation, for the abolition of misery and grief, for the acquisi- 
tion of the correct rule of conduct, for the realization of 
Nirvana, and that is the Four Intent Contemplations.^ 


1 The Sumaiigala Vilasini, Cushing MS., Folio dhi: And now, just 
as a skilful basket-maker, desirous of making coarse and fine mats, and 
baskets, crates, hampers, and other like ware, might divide a large stalk 
of haraboo into four part-s, and then take some one of these sections, 
split it, and make the required articles ; in exactly the same way The 
Blessed One, desirous of establishing for living beings a nnmber of 
23 
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And what are the four ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the body, 
observant of the body, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects sensations, 
observant of sensations, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects the mind, 
observant of the mind, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects the elements 
of being, observant of the elements of being, strenuous, con- 
scious, contemplative, and has rid himself of lust and grief. 

Bud of the Introduction. 


And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the 
body, oteervant of the bf)dy ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, retiring to the forest, or to 
the foot of a tree, or to an uninhabited spot,^ sits him down 

avenues to proficiency, divides Right Contemplation, which is in fact hut 
one, into four parts based on the subject-matter, sariiig, 7'/iere are Four 
Intent Conlemplationn. And icJiat are the fuurt Whcnccer, (J priests, a 
priest Ikes, as respects the hoihj, observant of the body, etc., and then takes 
one of these Intent Contemplations and analyzing the body begins his 
exposition of the subject with tlio words, A nd how, O priests. 

1 Folio dhl: Retiring to the forest, or to the foot of a tree, or to an unin- 
habited spot — This exjilains what dwelling-phices should be chosen as 
apiwopriate to the exercise of intent contemplation. For in the case of 
this priest, liis mind, having long spent itself on forms and the other 
objects of sense, does not readily apply itself to a subject of meditation : 
like a chariot harnessed to vicious oxen, it runs off the track. There- 
fore, even as a cowherd, desirous of breaking in a calf vicious from hav- 
ing been brought up on the milk of a vicious cow, will leatl it away from 
its mother and tie it with a halter to a post planted somewiiere out of her 
way; and even as the calf springing hither and thither and finding itself 
unable to escape will sit or lie down close by the post ; in exactly the 
same way this priest, desirous of breaking in his mind, spoiled from hav- 
ing been brought up on the sweets of forms and of the other objects of 
sense, mnst resort to the forest, or to the foot of a tree, or to an unin- 
habited spot, and there with the bond of contemplation bind it to some 
object of intent contemplation, as it were to a post. Thus will Ms mind, 
springing hither and thither and finding none of its accustomed objects, 
be unable to break the bond of contemplation and escape, and will settle 
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cios»-legged wi& body erect and contei^plative faonliy intent, 
and contemplates his expirations, and contempLates inspi- 
rations, and in making a long expiration thoroughly compre- 
hends the long expiration he is making, and in making a Inng 
inspiration thoroughly comprehends the long inspiration he is 
making, and in making a short expiration thoroughly compre- 
hends the short expiration he is making, and in Ttiakin g a 
short inspiration thoroughly comprehends the short inspira- 
tion he is making, and trains himself to be conscious of all his 
expirations, and trains himself to be conscious of all his inspi- 
rations, and trains himself to quiet his expirations, and trains 
himself to quiet his inspirations.^ Just as, O priests, a skil- 

down and lie close to the object of meditation, and attain either to neigh- 
borhood-concentration or to attainmenirconcentration. Therefore has it 
been said by the ancients ; 

" As he who wished to train a calf 
Would first him fasten to a post ; 

So should one fasten one’s own mind 
Firmly by contemplation’s bond.” 

Thus such dwelling-places are appropriate to these exercises. Therefore 
have I stated ; “ This explains what dwelling-places should be chosen as 
appropriate to the exercise of intent contemplation.” 

t Folios dhl-<lhu: In thus training himself, he obtains the four 
trances through tlie reflex of his respirations. And rising from his trance 
he investigates either Lis expirations and inspirations, or else the mem- 
bers of his trances. 

He w'ho makes use of his respirations first investigates form, saying, 
“On what are these expirations and inspirations based? They are based 
on matter, and matter is tlie material body, and the material body is the 
four elements and form derivative from them.” Secondly : “ Kame rests 
on the same [four elements] with the addition of contact.” When he 
has thus grasiied name, he searches for its dependence, and perceives 
ignorance and the rest of Dependent Origination, and thinking, “ Name 
and form are merely dependence or else sprung from dependence ; there 
is nothing else to form tlie living entity or Ego,” he leaves all doubt 
behind, and strengthening bis insight by the application of the Three 
Characteristics to dependent name and form, by degrees attains to saint- 
ship. This is how this priest sets out on his way towards saintshipt. 

He who makes use of his trance determines name and form in the 
following manner : “ On what are the members of my trance based ? 
They are based on matter, and matter is the material body, and the mem- 
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fal turner, or tamer’s apprentice, in making a long tom of 
the wheel thoroughly comprehends the long turn of the 
wheel he is making, and in making a short tom of the wheel 
thoroughly comprehends the short turn of the wheel he is 
making; in exactly the same way, O priests, a priest, in 
mnlring a long expiration thoroughly comprehends the long 
expiration he is making, and in making a long inspiration 
thorouglily comprehends the long inspiration he is making, 
and in making a short expiration thoroughly comprehends the 
short expiration he is making, and in making a short inspira- 
tion thorouglily comprehends tlie short inspiration he is mak- 
ing, and trains liimself to be conscious of all his exiiirations, 
and trains himself to be conscious of all his inspirations, and 
trains himself to quiet liis expii-ations, and trains himself to 
quiet his inspirations. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects the 
body, oliservant of the body, or in other persons, as respects 
the body, observant of the body, or both in his own person 
and in other persons, as respects the body, observant of the 
body ; either observant of origination in the body, or obser- 
vant of destruction in the body, or observant of Ixith origina- 
tion and destruction in the body; and the recognition of the 
body by his intent contemplation * is merely to the extent of 
this knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unattached, nor clings to anything in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the body, 
observant of the body. 

Section on the Contemplation of Breathing. 

bers of my trance are form in the material hotly.” Then he searches for 
the dependence of name and form, and perceives ignorance, etc., or the 
formula of dependence, and thinking, "Name and form are merely 
dependence or else sprung from dependence ; there is nothing else to form 
the living entity or Ego,” he leaves all doubt behind, and strengthening 
his insight by the application of the Three Characteristics to dependent 
name and form, by degrees attains to saintship. This is how this priest 
sets out on his way towards saintship. 

1 Folio ilhu: And the recognition of the body by his intent contemplation; 
— Only a body is recognized by his intent contemplation, but no living 
entity, no Ego, no woman, no man, no self, nor anything pertaining to a 
self, no I, no mine, no person nor anything pertaining to a person. 
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'. ' Bttt agoiSf^ O priests, a priest, in walking tin^iigMy ceni^ 
^^hePds his walking, and in standing thcoonghly com^nre' 
liends his standing, and in sitting thoroughly comprehends 
his sitting, and in lying down thoroughly comprehends his 

* Polios dhurdhU; Having thus made of the respirations one divi* 
'sion of the observation of the body, he now of the bodily postures 
another, and begins with the words, Bvi again. 

Now it is true that dogs, jackals, and other animals, when they walk, 
have knowledge of their walking; however, it is not with respect to 
knowledge of that kind that this is spoken. For such knowledge as that 
does not abandon the assumption of a living entity, and does not show 
up that belief ; nor is any subject of meditation present, nor any intent 
contemplation. But the knowledge of this priest abandons the assump- 
tion of a living entity, shows up that belief ; and a subject of meditation 
is present, and intent contemplation. For this was spoken with respect 
to complete knowledge, comprising such points as, “ IVho is it walks ? 
Whoso walking is it ? What makes it walk ? ” And similarly also in 
regard to standing and the other bodily postures. 

Now when it is asked, “ Who is it walks t ” the answer is that it is no 
living entity or Ego that walks. And when it is asked, “ Whose walking 
is it f” the answer is that it is not the walking of any living entity or 
Ego. And when it is asked, “ What makes it walk f " the answer is that 
walking takes place through the action of the mind, and permeation by 
the windy element. The following, therefore, is what he thoroughly 
comprehends : The thought of walking arises, and that produces the 
windy element, and the windy element shows itself in the action. The 
pulling forward of the whole body brought about by the action of the 
mind and permeation by the windy element is what is called walking. 
The explanation of standing and of the other bodily postures is similar. 
As follows : — 

The thought of standing arises, and that produces the windy ele- 
ment, and the windy element shows itself in the action. The erectness 
of the whole body brought about by the action of the mind and permea- 
tion by the windy element is what is called standing. 

The thought of sitting arises, and that produces the windy element, 
and the windy element shows itself in the action. The drawing in of the 
lower part of the body, and the erectness of the upper part broi^ht 
about by the .action of the mind and permeation by the windy element is 
what is called sitting. 

The thought of lying down arises, and that produces the windy ele- 
ment, and the windy element shows itself in the action. The stretching 
out of the whole body horizontally brought about by the action of the 
mind and x>enneation by the windy element is what is called lying down. 

When he has thoroughly comprehended this, he thinks as follows : — 
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lying down, and in whatever state his body may be thoroughly' 
comprehends that state. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects the 
body, observant of the body, or in other persons, as respects 
the body, observant of the body, or both in his own person 
and in other persons, as respects the body, observant of the 
body ; either observant of origination in the body, or observ- 
ant of destruction in the body, or observant of both origina- 
tion and destruction in the body; and the recognition of 
the body by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent 

“ They say it is a living entity that walks, it is a living entity that 
stands ; but is there any living entity to walk or to stand ? There is not. 
But even as people speak of a cart’s going, though there is nothing cor- 
responding to the word cart to go or to stand, yet when the driver has 
yoked up four oxen and drives them, we then, by a mere convention of 
speech, talk of the cart’s going or of the cart’s standing; in exactly the 
same way the body on account of its lack of intelligence resembles the 
cart, the impulsions of the thoughts resemble the oxen, the thought 
resembles the driver, and when the thought of walking or of standing 
arises, the windy element arises and shoe’s itself in the actions, and 
walking etc. are brought about by this action of the mind and permea- 
tion by the ■windy element. Accordingly, to say: ‘It is a living entity 
that walks, it is a living entity that stands ; I walk, I stand,’ is but a 
mere convention of speech. Therefore has it been saiil, — 

“ ‘ As ships arc by the wind impelled, 

As arrows by the bow-string’s force, 

Likewise this body is impelled, 

Smit by the windy element. 

" ' Machines are geared to move by ropes ; 

So, too, this body’s enginery 
Is governed by a mental rope 
Whene'er it stands, whene’er it sits. 

" ‘ What living entity is here 
That can by its intrinsic might 
Without dependence or a cause 
Hake shift to stand or walk abont ? ’ " 

Therefore it is to be understood that it is through percemng that 
walking etc. have a dependence and are produced by causes that he in 
toolkinp thoroughly comprehends his walking, and in standing . . . sitting 
. . . lying down thoroughly comprehends his lying down. 
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oi tSiis knowledge, merely to tlie extent; of eontemplaition, 
and be lives unattached, nor cUngs to anything in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the body, 
observant of the body. 

Sectioa on Bodily Fostam. 

But again, O priests, a priest, in advancing and retiring 
has an accurate comprehension of what he does ; in looking 
and gazing has an accuiate comprehension of what he does ; 
in drawing in his arm and in stretcliing out his arm has an 
accurate comprehension of what he does ; in wearing his 
cloak, his bowl, and his robes lias an accurate comprehension 
of what he does ; in eating, drinking, chewing, and tasting 
has an accurate comprehension of what he does ; in easing 
his bowels and his bladder has an accurate comprehension of 
what he does ; in walking, standing, sitting, sleeping, waking, 
talking, and being silent has an accurate comprehension of 
what he does. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Section on the Four Accuiate ComprebenaionB. 

But again, O priests, a priest, considers tliis body upwards 
from the soles of the feet, and downwards from the crown of 
the head, enclosed by skin, and full of all manner of unclean- 
ness, saying, “ There is in this body hair of the head, hair of 
the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinew, bone, man-ow of the 
bones, kidneys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, 
mesentery, stomacli, faeces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, 
fat, tears, lymph, saliva, snot, sjTiovial fluid, urine.” Just 
as if, O priests, there were a double-mouthed vessel full of 
various sorts of grain, to wit, sali-rice, common paddy, beans, 
pulse, sesame, and husked rice; and some intelligent man 
were to open it and consider its contents, saying, “ This is 
sali-rice, this is common paddy, these are beans, tliis is pulse, 
this is Sesame, this is husked rice ; ” in exactly the same way, 
O priests, a priest considers tliis body upwards from the soles 
of the feet, and downwards from the crown of the head, en- 
closed by skin, and full of all manner of uncleaimess, saying, 
“ There is in this body hair of the head, hair of the body, 
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nails, teetb, skin, flesh, sinew, bone, marrow o£ jibe bones, 
neys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentexj^ 
stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, 
lymph, saliva, snot, synovial fluid, urine.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Section on Loatbsomenees. 

But again, O priests, a priest takes tliis body, whatever it 
may be doing, or however it may be situated, and considers it 
according to the elements of which it is composed, saying, 
“ There are in this body the elements earth, water, fire, and 
wind.” Just as, O priests, a skilful butcher, or butcher’s 
apprentice, having slaughtered a heifer, divides her into 
pieces, and stations himself at a place where four roads meet ; 
in exactly the same way, O priests, a priest takes this body,^ 
whatever it may be doing, or however it may be situated, and 
considers it according to the elements of which it is composed, 
saying, “ There are in this body the elements eartli, water, fire, 
and wind.” 

Thus he lives, either in liis own person [etc., as tefore]. 

Section on the Klements. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body one day dead, or two days dead, or 

r Folio rfAe ; Just a.s a butcher, while rearing a cow, while leading 
her to the place of slaughter, and while, alter bringing her there and bind- 
ing her, he is placing her in p)sition, slaughtering her, and handling her 
after she has been slaughtered, never ceases to think of her as a cow so 
long as he has not cut her up and divided her into pieces. But when he 
has divided her into pieces, and has seated himself ready to sell, he ceases 
to think of her as a cow, and thinks of her as only so much meat. He 
does not think, “ I am selling cow ; my customers come to jne for 
cow ; " but, “ I am selling meat ; my customers come to me for meat.” 
In exactly the same way, while a man is an ignorant, unconverted per- 
son, whether he be a householder or a member of the Order, he never 
ceases to think of himself as a living entity or individual, until such time 
as he takes this body, whatever it may he doing, or however it may be situated, 
and analyzing it considers it according to the elements of which it is composed. 
But when he has considered it according to the elements of which it Is 
composed, he ceases to think of it as a living entity or individual, and 
thinks of it as only so many elements. 
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tibree days dead, swollen, black, andfaU^ of festeiing putridity, 

compares his own body, sayii^, “ Verily, my body also has 
this nature, this destiny, and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Tint. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body being eaten by crows, or being 
eaten by eagles, or being eaten by vultures, or being eaten 
dogs, or being eaten by jackals, or being eaten by various 
kinds of insects, he compares hk own body, saying, “Verily, 
my body also has this nature, this destiny, and is not 
exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Second. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body coi^isting of a skeleton with its 
flesh and its blood and its tendonous connections, he compares 
his own l)ody, saying, “ Verily, my body also has this nature, 
this destiny, and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Third. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decajnng body consisting of a skeleton, stripped 
of its flesh, but stained with blood and retaining its tendon- 
ous connections, he compares his own body, saying, “Verily, 
my body also has this nature, this destiny, and is not 
exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Fourth. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a. 
cemetery a decaying body consisting of a skeleton without its 
flesh and its blood, but retaining its tendonous connections, 
he compares his own body, saying, “Verily, my body also has 
this nature, this destiny, and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Fifth. 
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But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body with its hones unconnected and 
scattered in all directions — the hones of the hands in one 
direction, the bones of the feet in another, the bones of the 
shanks in another, the bones of the thighs in another, the 
bones of the hips in another, the bones of the spine in an- 
other, and the skuU in another — he compares his own body, 
saying, “ Verily, my body also has this nature, this destiny, 
and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemeteiy the Sixth. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body with its bones as white as a conch- 
shell, he compares his own body, saying, “Verily, my body 
also has this nature, this destiny, and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Sereath. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if percliance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body with its bones scattered in piles 
and washed by the rains of years, he comjMires his owti body, 
saying, “ Verily, my body also lias this nature, this destiny, 
and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in Iris own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Eighth. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body tvith its bones rotting and crum- 
bling into dust, he compares his own body, saying, “ Verily, 
my body also has this nature, this destiny, ami is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Ninth. 

End of the Intent Contemplation of the Body.i 


> In treating of the contemplation of the body as one of the forty 
subjects of meditation (see page 292), Buddhaghosa, in chapter viii. of 
the Visuddhi-Magga, takes up only the Section on Loathsomeness. He 
mentions the First Intent Contemplation as above described, but says 
that the Section on Breathing forms a subject of meditation by itself 
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Aad 1 k>v^ 0 priests, does a priest Jire, as reacts senssr 
ti<ms, observant of sensations ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, in experiencing a pleasant 
sensation thoroughly comprehends the pleasant sensation he 
is experiencing, and in experiencing an unpleasant sensation 
... an indifferent sensation ... an interested and pleasant 
sensation ... a disinterested and pleasant sensation ... an 
interested and unpleasant sensation ... a disinterested and 
unpleasant sensation ... an interested and indifferent sensa* 
tion ... a disinterested and indifferent sensation thoroughly 
comprehends the disinterested and indifferent sensation he is 
experiencing. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects sensa- 
tions, observant of sensations, or in other persons, as respects 
sensations, observant of sensations, or both in his own person 
and in other persons, as respects sensations, observant of sen- 
sations ; either observant of origination in the sensations, or 
observant of destruction in the sensations, or observant of 
both origination and destruction in the sensations ; and the 
recognition of the sensations by his intent contemplation is 
merely to the extent of this knowledge, merely to the extent 
of this contemplation, and he lives unattached, nor clings to 
anything in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects sensations, 
observant of sensations. 

End of the Intent (Contemplation of Sensations. 


And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the 
mind, observ'ant of the mind? 

W^henever, O jiriests, a priest, in having a passionate mind 
thoroughly comprehends that passionate mind, or in having 
a mind free from passion ... a mind full of hatred . . . 
a mind free from hatred ... an infatuated mind ... a 

(the contemplation of breathing), that the Section on Bodily Postures, 
the Section on the Four Accurate Comprehensions, and the Section on 
the Elements belong under Wisdom, and the Nine Cemeteries belong in 
a measure under Wisdom and in a measure under the Impurities. 
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tnitid free from infatuation ... an intent mind ... a wan> 
dering mind ... an exalted mind ... an unezalted mind 
... an inferior mind ... a superior mind ... a concen- 
trated mind ... an unconcentrated mind ... an emanci- 
pated mind ... an unemancipated mind thoroughly com- 
prehends that unemancipated mind. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects the 
mind, observant of the mind, or in other persons, as respects 
the mind, observant of the mind, or botli in his own person 
and in other persons, as respects tlie mind, observant of the 
mind ; either observant of origination in the mind, or observ- 
ant of destruction in the mind, or observant of both origina- 
tion and destruction in the mind ; and the recognition of the 
mind by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent of 
this knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unattached, nor clings to anytliing in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the mind, 
observant of the mind. 

End of the Intent Contemplation of the Mind. 


And how,^ O priests, does a priest live, as respects the 
elements of being, observant of the elements of being? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the 
five obstacles to the religious life. 

And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, oljservant of the elements of being in tlie five 
obstacles to the religious life ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having existing in himself 


1 Folio dMu: In the observation of the body The Blessed One 
treated solely of form; in the observation of the sensations and of 
thoughts, solely of the other groups ; but now with the words, And how, 
0 priests, he begins the treatment of form and of the other groups mixed. 
Or, again, in the observation of the body it is only the form-group that 
is treated of, in the observation of the sensations it is only the sensation- 
group, and in the observation of thoughts it is only the conscionsness- 
gronp ; but now with the words, And how, 0 priests, he begins the treat- 
ment of the perception-group, and of the predisposition-group. 
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sensual dit^toaitiQn: tborpnghly con|{piehen^ the 
^^{^>oalt^oll as existing' izv himse lf, or not having existing in 
' himself a sensual disposition thoroughly comprehends the 
sensual disposition as not existing in himHfl lf, and thoroughly 
comprehends how a sensual disposition not yet arisen may 
arise, and thoroughly comprehends how a sensual disposition 
already arisen may be abandoned, and thoroughly compre- 
hends how a sensual disposition tliat has been atondoned may 
be kept from arising again in the future ; or having existing 
in himself a malevolent disposition ... a slothful and toiv 
pid disposition ... a proud and unmannerly disposition 
... a doubting disposition thoroughly comprehends the 
doubting disposition as existing in himself, or not having 
existing in himself a doubting disposition thoroughly com- 
prehends the doubting disposition as not existing in himself, 
and thoroughly comprehends how a doubting disposition not 
yet arisen may arise, and thoroughly comprehends how a 
doubting disposition already arisen may be abandoned, and 
thoroughly comprehends how a doubting disposition that has 
been abandoned may be kept from arising again in the future. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects the 
elements of being, observant of the elements of being, or in 
other persons, as respects the elements of treing, observant of 
the elements of being, or both in his own person and in other 
persons, as respects the elements of being, observant of the 
elements of being ; either observant of origination in the ele- 
ments of l)eing, or observant of destruction in the elements 
of being, or observant of both origination and destruction in 
the elements of being ; iuid the recognition of the elements of 
being by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent of 
this knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unsittached, nor clings to anything in the world. 

Tims, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the elemente 
of being, observant of the elements of being. 

Exposition of the Obstadea. 

But again, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the five 
attachment-groups. 
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And How, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the five 
attachment-groups ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest grasps the nature of form, 
and how form arises, and how form perishes ; the nature of 
sensation, and how sensation arises, and how sensation per- 
ishes; the nature of jjerception, and how perception arises, 
and how peraeption perishes ; the nature of the predisposi- 
tions, and how the predispositions arise, and how the pre- 
dispositions perish; the nature of consciousness, and how 
consciousness arises, and how consciousness peiishes. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Exposition of the Gionps. 

But again, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of tlie elements of being in the six 
organs of sense and the six objects of sense. 

And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the six 
organs of sense and the six objects of sense ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest thorougldy comprehends the 
eye, thoroughly compreliends fonns, thoroughly comprehends 
the bondage that arises in dei^endence on the two, and thor- 
oughly comprehends how this bondage not yet arisen may 
arise, and thoroughly comprehends how this bondage may be 
abandoned, and tliorouglily comprehends how this bondage 
that has been abandoned may be kept from arising again in 
the future ; thoroughly comprehends the ear, thoroughly 
comprehends sounds, . . . thoroughly comprehends the nose, 
thoroughly comprehends odors, . . . thoroughly comprehends 
the tongue, thorougldy comprehends tastes, . . . thoroughly 
comprehends the body, thoroughly comprehends things tan- 
gible, . . . thoroughly comprehends the mind, thoroughly 
comprehends ideas, thoroughly comprehends the bondage that 
arises in dependence on the two, and thoroughly compre- 
hends how this bondage not yet arisen may arise, and thor- 
oughly comprehends how this bondage may be abandoned, 
and thoroughly comprehends how this bondage that has been 
abandoned may be kept from arising again in the future. 
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Huis he lives, eiihet in his 0^ pezson, as i^ipects- the 
elements of being [etc^ as before]. 

ExpoBition of the OrgauB of Sense and of the Ohjecta of Sense. 

But again, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the 
seven constituents of enlightenment. 

And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the 
seven constituents of enlightenment? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having existing in himself 
the constituent of enlightenment contemplation thoroughly 
comprehends the constituent of enlightenment contemplation 
as existing in himself, or not having existing in himself the 
constituent of enlightenment contemplation thoroughly com- 
prehends the constituent of enlightenment contemplation as 
not existing in himself, and thoroughly comprehends how the 
constituent of enlightenment contemplation not yet arisen 
may arise, and thoroughly comprehends how the constituent 
of enlightenment contemplation already arisen may be brought 
to full development ; or having existing in himself the con- 
stituent of enlightenment investigation of doctrine . . . the 
constituent of enlightenment heroism . . . the constituent 
of enlightenment joy . . . the constituent of enlightenment 
tranquillity • . . the constituent of enlightenment concen- 
tration • . . the constituent of enlightenment indifference 
thoroughly comprehends the constituent of enlightenment in- 
difference as existing in himself, or not having existing in 
himself the constituent of enlightenment indifference thor- 
oughly comprehends the constituent of enlightenment indif- 
ference as not existing in himself, and thoroughly comprehends 
how the constituent of enlightenment indifference not yet 
arisen may arise, and thoroughly comprehends how the con- 
stituent of enlightenment indifference already arisen may be 
brought to full development. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Expiation of the CongtituentB of Enlighteninent. 


Here Endeth the First Lesson. 
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But again, O prieets, a priest lives, as respects the ele* 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in liM 
four noble truths. 

And bow, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele* 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the 
four noble truths? 

Whenever, O priest, a priest knows the truth concerning 
misery, knows the truth concerning the origin of misery, 
knows the truth concerning the cessation of misery, knows the 
truth concerning tlie path leading to the cessation of misery. 

And what, O priests, is the noble truth of misery ? 

Birth is misery; old age is misery; disease is misery; 
death is misery ; sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, and de- 
spair are misery ; to wish for what one cannot have is misery ; 
in short, all the five attachment^roups are misery. 

And what, O priests, is birth ? 

When of such and such a being, into such and such a class 
of beings, takes place the birth, tlie being born, the descent 
into the womb, the rebirth, the appearance of the groups, the 
obtaining of the organs of sense, tins, O priests, is called birth. 

And wliat, O priests, is old age ? 

When to such and such a being, in such and such a class 
of beings, there comes old age, decrepitude, toothlessness, 
hoariness, wrinkledness of the skin, subsidence of the vital 
powers, decay of the faculties, this, O priests, is called old age. 

And what, O priests, is death ? 

When of such and such a being, from such and such a 
class of beings, takes place the passing, the passing away, the 
breaking up, the disai^pearance, the dying, the death, the 
meeting its end, the breaking up of the groui)8, the laying 
away of the corpse, this, O priests, is called death. 

And what, O priests, is sorrow ? 

Whenever, O priests, in any one who has experienced 
some great loss, or is afflicted by some misfortune, there 
arises sorrow, sorrowing, sorrowfulness, heart-sorrow, heart- 
sorrowfulness, this, O priests, is called sorrow. 

And what, O priests, is lamentation ? 

Whenever, O priests, any one who has experienced some 
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greMi loes, or is afflioted I7 some miafortaiiej gives way to 
lamenting, lamentation, laments, lamenting cries, lamentable 
cries, cries of lamentation, tins, O priests, is called lamentation. 

And what, O priests, is misery ? 

Bodily misery, O priests, bodily discomfort, misery and 
sensations of discomfort experienced in the impressions re- 
ceived by the body, this, O priests, is called misery. 

And what, O priests, is grief ? 

Mental misery, O priests, mental discomfort, misery and 
sensations of discomfort experienced in the impressions re- 
ceived by the mind, this, O priests, is called grief. 

And what, O priests, is despair ? 

Whenever, O priests, in any one who has experienced 
some great loss, or is afliicted by some misfortune, there 
arises desperation, despair, a state of desperation, a state of 
despair, tliis, O priests, is called despair. 

And what, O priests, is meant by saying, “ To wish for 
what one cannot have is misery?” 

In beings, O jiriests, subject to birth there arises the wish, 
“ O that we were not subject to birth ! O that birth might 
never come to us ! ” Nevertheless this cannot be obtained 
by wishing. This is what is meant by saying, “ To wish for 
what one cannot have is misery.” 

To beings, O priests, subject to old age . . . disease . . . 
death . . . son ow . . . lamentation . . . misery . . . grief . . . 
despair there arises the wish, “ O that we were not subject to 
despair ! O that despair might never come to us ! ” Neverthe- 
less this cannot be obtained by wisliing. This is what is meant 
by saying, “ To wish for what one cannot have is misery.” 

And what, O priests, are meant by saying, “ In short, all 
the five attachment-groups are misery ? ” The form-attach- 
ment-group, the sensation-attachment-group, the perception- 
attachment-group, the predisposition-attachment-group, the 
consciousness-attachment-group, — these, O priests, are what 
are meant by saying, “In short, all the five attachment- 
groups are misery.” 

This, O priests, is called the noble truth of misery. 

End of the Exposition of Misery. 

S4 
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And what, O priests, is the noble truth the origin of 
misery? 

It is desire leading to rebirth, joining itself to pleasure 
and passion, and finding delight in every existence, — desire, 
namely, for sensual pleasure, desire for permanent existence, 
desire for transitory existence. 

But where, O priests, does this desire spring up and 
grow ? where does it settle and take root ? 

Where anything is delightful and agreeable to men, there 
desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes root. 

And what is delightful and agreeable to men, where 
desire springs up and grows, where it settles and takes 
root? 

The eye is delightful and agreeable to men ; there desire 
springs up and grows, there it settles and takes root. 

The ear . . . the nose . . . the tongue . . . the body 
. . . the mind is delightful and agreeable to men; there 
desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes root. 

The Six Organs of Sense. 

Forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes . . . things 
tangible . . . ideas are delightful and agreeable to men; 
there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes 
root. 

The Six Objects of Sense. 

Eye-consciousness . . . ear-consciousness . . . nose-con- 
sciousness . . . tongue-consciousness . . . body-consciousness 
. . . mind-consciousness is delightful and agreeable to men ; 
there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes 
root. 

The Six Consciongnesseg. 

Contact of the eye . . . ear . . . nose . . . tongue . . . 
body . . . mind is delightful and agreeable to men; there 
desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes root. 

The Six Contactg. 

Sensation produced by contact of the eye ... ear .. . 
nose . . . tongue . . . body . . . mind is delightful and 
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agreeatde to men; there desire springs up and grows, there 
it settles and takes root. 

The Six Senaatioiu. 

Perception of forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . things tangible . . . ideas is delightful and agreeable to 
men ; there desire springs up and grours, there it settles and 
takes root. 

The Six Ferceptione. 

Thinking on forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . things tangible . . . ideas is delightful and agreeable 
to men ; there desire springs up and grows, there it settles 
and takes root. 

The Six Thinkings. 

Desire for forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes . . 
things tangible . . . ideas is delightfiil and agreeable to 
men ; there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and 
takes root. 

The Six Desires. 

Reasoning on forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . things tangible . . . ideas is delightful and agreeable to 
men ; there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and 
takes root. 

The Six Reasonings. 

Reflection on forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . things tangible . . . ideas is delightful and agreeable to 
men ; there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and 
takes root. 

The Six Reflections. 

This, O priests, is called the noble truth of the origia of 
misery. 

End of the Exposition of the Origin of Misery. 


And what, O priests, is the noble truth of the cessation 
of misery ? 
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It is the complete fading out and cessation^ of this desire, 
a giving up, a loosing hold, a relinquishment, and a non- 
adhesion. 

But where, O priests, does this desire wane and disappear? 
where is it broken up and destroyed? 

Where anything is delightful and agreeable to men ; there 
desire wanes and disappeaaa, there it is broken up and 
destroyed. 

And what is delightful and agreeable to men, where 
desire wanes and disappeais, where it is broken up and 
destroyed? 

The eye is delightful and agreeable to men ; there desire 
wanes and disappears, there it is broken up and destroyed. 

[Similarly resjiecting the other organs of sense, the six 
objects of sense, the six sense-consciousnesses, the six con- 
tacts, the six sensations, the six perceptions, the six think- 
ings, the six desires, the six reasonings, and the six 
reflections.] 

This, O priests, is called the noble trutli of the cessation 
of misery. 

End of tlie Exposition of the Cessation of Misery. 

And what, O priests, is the noble truth of the path lead- 
ing to the cessation of misery? 

1 Folio nSi,- Complete fading out and cessation, etc. are all simply 
synonyms for Nirvana. For in Nirvana there is a coniplele fading out 
and cessation of desire ; therefore is it called the complete fading out and 
cessation of that desire. In Nii'vana, also, desire decays, is lelini^uished, 
does not adhere ; therefore is Nirvana called a letting go, a loosing hold, 
a relinquishment, and a non-adhesion. For Niir-aua is but one, but its 
names based on its oppositions are many. To wit, complete fading out, 
complete cessation, a letting go, a loosing hold, a relinquishment, a non-ad- 
hesion, the perishing of pa-ssion, the perishing of hatred, the perishing of 
infatuation, the perishing of desire, non-origination, the non-existent, the 
unconditioned, the desireless, the non-production of karma, deliverance 
from conception, deliverance from rebirth, deliverance from renewed 
existence, the unborn, the undecaying, deliverance from disease, the 
deathless, the sorrowless, deliverance from lamentation, deliverance from 
despair, the incorrupt, etc. 
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It is this noble e%htfold path, to 'wit, right bdief, tight 
resolve, right speech, right behavior, right occupation, right 
effort, right contemplation, right concentration. 

And what, O priests, is right belief? 

The knowledge of misery, O priests, the knowledge of 
the origin of misery, the knowledge of the cessation of 
misery, and the knowledge of the path leading to the cessa- 
tion of misery, this, O priests, is called “ right belief.” 

And what, O priests, is right resolve ? 

The resolve to renounce sensual pleasures, the resolve to 
have malice towards none, and the resolve to harm no living 
creature, this, O priests, is called “ right resolve.” 

And what, O priests, is right speech ? 

To abstain from falsehood, to abstain from backbiting, to 
abstain from harsh language, and to abstain from frivolous 
talk, this, O priests, is called “ right speech.” 

And what, O priests, is right behavior ? 

To abstain from destroying life, to abstain from taking 
that which is not given one, and to abstain from immo- 
rality, this, O priests, is called “ right behavior.” 

And what, O priests, is right occupation ? 

Whenever, O priests, a noble disciple, quitting a wrong 
occupation, gets his livelihood by a right occui^ation, this, O 
priests, is called “ light occupation.” 

And what, O priests, is right effort? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest purposes, makes an effort, 
heroically endeavors, applies his mind, and exerts himself 
that evil and demeritorious qualities not yet arisen may not 
arise ; purposes, makes an effort, heroically endeavors, applies 
his mind, and exerts himself that evil and demeritorious 
qualities already arisen may be abandoned ; purjioses, makes 
an effort, heroically endeavors, applies his mind, and exerts 
himself that meritorious qualities not yet arisen may arise ; 
purposes, makes an effort, heroically endeavors, applies his 
mind, and exerts himself for the preservation, retention, 
growth, increase, development, and perfection of meritorious 
qualities already arisen, this, O priest, is called “right 
effort.” 
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And what, O priests, is right contemplation ? 

Whenerer, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the body, 
observant of the body, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects sensations, 
observant of sensations, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, 
and has nd himself of lust and grief ; as respects the mind, 
observant of the mind, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, 
and has rid himself of lust and grief; as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being, strenuous, 
conscious, contemplative, and has rid himself of lust and 
grief, tliis, O priests, is called “ right contemplation.” 

And what, O priests, is right concentration ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself 
from sensual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeri- 
torious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising 
reflection, enters upon the first trance wliich is produced by 
isolation and characterized by joy and happiness; when, 
through the subsidence of reasoning and reflection, and still 
retaining joy and happiness, he enters upon the second 
trance, which is an interior tranquilization and intentness 
of the thoughts, and is produced by concentration; when, 
through the paling of joy, indifferent, contemplative, con- 
scious, and in the experience of bodily happiness — that 
state which eminent men describe when they say, “ Indif- 
ferent, contemplative, and living happily ” — he enters upon 
the third trance ; when, through the abandonment of happi- 
ness, through the abandonment of misery, tlirough the dis- 
appearance of all antecedent gladness and giief, he enters 
upon the fourth trance, which has neither misery nor happi- 
ness, but is contemplation as refined by indifference, this, 0 
priests, is called “ right concentration.” 

This, O priests, is called the noble truth of the path lead- 
ing to the cessation of miseiy. 

End of the Exposition of the Path Leading to the Cessation of Misery. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects the 
elements of being, observant of the elements of being, or in 
other persons, as respects the elements of being, observant of 
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the elements of being, or both in his own pezson and in other’ 

peisons, as respects the elements of being, observant of the 
Elements of being ; either observant of origination in the ele> 
ments of being, or observant of destruction in the elements 
of being, or observant of both origination and destruction in 
the elements of being ; and the recognition of the elements 
of being by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent of 
this knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unattached, nor clings to anything in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the elements 
of being, observant of the elements of being. 

End of the Intent Contemplation of the Elements of Being. 


Any one, O priests, who' for seven years shall thus prac- 
tise these Four Intent Contemplations, may expect one or the 
other of two rewards — either he will attain to perfect knowl- 
edge in his present life, or, if at death the groups still remain, 
to never returning. 

But setting aside, O priests, all question of seven years, 
any one, 0 priests, who for six years shall thus practise the 
above Four Intent Contemplations, may expect one or the 
other of tivo rewards — either he will attain to perfect knowl- 
edge in his present life, or, if at death the groups still remain, 
to never returning. 

But setting aside, O priests, all question of six years, . . . 
five years, . . . four years, . . . three years, . . . two years, 
. . . one year, . . . seven months, . . . six months, . . . 
five months, . . . four months, . . . three months, . . . two 
montlis, . . . one month, ... a half month, any one, O 
priests, who for seven days shall thus practise the above Four 
Intent Contemplations, may expect one or the other of two 
rewards — either he will attain to perfect knowledge in his 
present life, or, if at death the groups still remain, to never 
returning. 

This, therefore, is the meaning of my opening words: 
“ Priests, there is but one way open to mortals for the attain- 
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meut of purity, for the overcoming of sorrow and lamenta^ 
tion, for the abolition of misery and grief, for the acq^uisiti(m 
of the correct rule of conduct, for the realization of Nirvana, 
and that is the Four Intent Contemplations." 

Thus spake The Blessed One, and the delighted priests 
applauded the speech of The Blessed One. 

End of the Sermou on the Four Intent Contemplations. 


§ 75. THE ATTAINMENT OF THE PATHS. 

Translated from the Visnddlii-Magga (chnj). xxi.). 

“ Behold how empty is tlie world, 

Mogharaja ! In thoughtfulness 
Let one remove belief in self 
And pass beyond the realm of death. 

The king of death can never find 
The man who thus the world beholds." 

When in the course of his apidication of the Three Char- 
acteristics llie ascetic lias thus considered the con!?titi]ents of 
being in tlie light of tlieir emptincs.s, he abandons all fear 
and joy in regard to them, and becomes indifferent and neu- 
tral, and does not deem them as “I" or “mine,’’ like a man 
who has given up his wife. 

Just as a man might have a wdfe Injloved, delightful, and 
charming, from whom he could not l>ear to T)e separated for 
a moment, and on whom he excessively doted. If he then 
were to see that woman standing or sitting in company with 
another man, and talking and joking with him, he would be 
angry and displeased, and experience bitter giief. But if 
subsequently he were to discover that she had been guilty of 
a fault, he would lose all desire for her and let her go, and 
no longer look on her as “ mine.” From that time on, when- 
ever he might see her engaged with any one else, he would 
not be angry or grieved, but simply indifferent and neutral. 
In exactly the same way the ascetic by grasping the constifc- 
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QientB of being with tbe lefleetiTe insigbi becomes desirous ot 
being released from them, and perceiving none of them vror> 
thy of being deemed “I” or “mine,” he abandons all fear 
end joy in regard to them, and becomes indifferent and 
neutral. When he has learnt and perceived this, his 'mind 
draws in, contracts, and shrinks away from the three modes 
of existence, the four species of being, the five destinies in 
rebirth, the seven stages of consciousness, the nine grades of 
being, and does not spread out, and only indifference or dis- 
gust abides. 

Just as drops of water on a gently inclined lotus-leaf draw 
in, contract, and shrink away, and do not spread out ; in ex- 
actly the same way his mind draws in, contracts, and shrinks 
away from the three modes of existence, the four species of 
being, the five destinies in rebirth, the seven stages of con- 
sciousness, the nine grades of being, and does not spread out, 
and only indifference or disgust abides. Just as a cock’s 
feather, ... if tlirown into the fire, draws in, contracts, and 
shrinks away, and does not spread out ; in exactly the same 
way his mind ilraws in, contracts, and shrinks away from the 
three modes of existence, the four species of being, the five 
destinies in rebirth, the seven stages of consciousness, the 
nine grades of being, and does not spread out, but only in- 
difference or disgust abides. Thus has he attained to the 
knowledge consisting in indifference to the constituents of 
being. 

If this knowledge be such that it sees Nirvana, the abode 
of peace, to be the good, then it gives up eveiytliing made of 
the constituents of being, and leaps towards it ; but if it be 
not such that it sees Nirvana to be the good, it will again 
and again take tlie constituents of being as its object, resem- 
bling in this the crow of the sailors. 

They say that sea-faring traders take what is called a 
land-sighting crow when they go aboard ship. And when 
the ship is tossed about by the winds, and out of its course, 
and land no longer to be seen, then they let go that land- 
sighting crow. Such a bird springs into the air from the 
mast-head, and going to all the quarters and intermediate 
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^marteis flies to the shore if he sees it ; but if he does not see 
^ he returns again and again and alights on the mast. In 
exactly the same way, if the knowledge consisting in indiffer- 
ence to the constituents of being be such that it sees Nirvana, 
the abode of peace, to be the good, then it gives up every- 
thing made of the constituents of being, and leaps towards 
it ; but if it be not such that it sees Nirvana to be the good, 
it will again and again take the constituents of being as its 
object. It grasps the constituents of being in many different 
ways, as if they were so much meal being sorted in the kitchen, 
or so much cotton unrolled and being shredded, and having 
abandoned all fear and joy in regard to them and become 
neutral by its sifting of tlie constituents of being, it abides as 
the threefold insiglit. And abiding thus, it becomes the 
threefold starting-point of deliverance, and the dependence 
for the distinction of the seven noble individuals. 

Now this knowledge, existing as the threefold insight, be- 
comes by the predominance of three qualities the threefold 
starting-point of deliverance. For the three insights are 
called the three starting-points of deliverance. As it is 
said: 

“ Moreover, deliverance has three starting-points for es- 
cape from the world: the consideration of tlie beginnings 
and endings of the constituents of being for the thoughts to 
spring to the unconditioned ; the agitating of the mind con- 
cerning the constituents of being for the thoughts to spring 
to the desireless; the consideration of all the elements of 
being as not an Ego for the thoughts to spring to the empty. 
These are the tlnee starting-points of deliverance for escape 
from the world.” 

Here the beginnings and endings — the beginnings and 
endings in the springing up and disappearance of tlrings. 
For the insight into transitoriness, by coming to the conclu- 
sion, “ The constituents of being did not exist before they 
sprang up,” determines beginnings ; and by observing their 
destiny, and coming to the conclusion, “ They continue no 
more after they have disappeared, but vanish right then,” 
determines endings. 
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T3ie agUating of the mmd — tixe agitating of the thooghts* 
For by insight into the miseiy of tl^ constituents of 1»ing 
the thoughts are agitated. 

The ctmsideration of all the elements of being as not an Ego 
— considering them as not an “I” or “mine.” 

Accordingly these three propositions are to be understood 
as spoken concerning the insight into transitoriness etc. 
Therefore was it thereafter said in answer to a question, 

“ To one who considers them in the light of their transi- 
toriness the constituents of being seem perishable. To one 
who considers them in the light of their misery they seem 
frightful. To one who considers them in the light of their 
want of an Ego they seem empty. 

But how many are the deliverances of which these in- 
sights are the starting-points ? There are three : the uncon- 
ditioned, the desheless, and the empty. For it has been said 
as follows : 

“ He who considers them [the constituents of being] in 
the light of their transitoriness abounds in faith and obtains 
the unconditioned deliverance ; he who considers them in the 
light of their misery abounds in tranquillity and obtains 
the desiieless deliverance; he who considers tliem in the 
light of their want of an Ego abounds in knowledge and 
obtains the empty deliverance.” 

Here the unconditioned deliverance is the Noble Path real- 
ized by meditation on Nirvana in its unconditioned aspect. 
For the Noble Path is unconditioned from having sprung out 
of the unconditioned, and it is a deliverance from being free 
from the corruptions. In the same way the Noble Path when 
realized by meditation on Nirvana in its desireless aspect is 
to be understood as desireless ; when realized by meditation 
on Nirvana in its empty aspect as empty. 
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§ 76. NIRVANA TO BE ATTAINED AT DEATH. 

Translated from the Viaaddbi-Magga (chap. zzii.). 

Just as, however, a wian displeased, with the flowers, fruit, 
etc. of a tree, will pierce it on each of its four sides with 
liie poisonous thorn called the mandu-thom, and then that 
tree, when its earth-extracted juices and its sap have become 
exhausted by the application of that poison, will arrive at a 
state of inability to bear fruit and not be able to repro- 
duce itself ; in exactly the same way a youth of good family, 
displeased with the existence of the grouj>s, will, like the 
man who apjflied poison to the tree on each of its four 
sides, begin to apply the meditation of the Four Patlis to the 
series of Ms groups. And then the series of Ms groups, 
when the rebirth-causing corruptions have become exhausted 
by the application of the poison of the Four Paths, resolves 
itself into such bodily and other kinds of karma as consti- 
tute barren action ; ^ and arriving at a state of not being liable 
to be reborn in the future, and unable to reproduce itself in 
the next existence, by the cessation of the hist consciousness 
becomes like a fire without fuel, and passes into Nirvana with- 
out attachment. 

§ 77. THE ATTAINMENT OP NIRVANA BY GODHIKA. 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhaghosa’s Com- 
mentary to stanza 57. 

54. The flower’s fragrance goes not to the windward, 

Nor sandal-wood, the tagara, or jasmine ; 

But of the good the fri^^rance goes to windward — 

The holy man suffuses every quarter. 

55. Or sandal-wood, or tagara, 

Or lotus-flower, or jessamine — 

Of all these various kinds of scents. 

The virtuous give the scent most rare. 

* See page 216. 
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56. A feeble fragianoe is it comes 

. From tagara and sandal-wood ; 

But fragrance that the virtnous give. 

Sublimely floats the gods among. 

57. Of such as these, in virtues rich, 

Of vigilant and sober lives. 

With minds by perfect knowledge freed. 

No track or path the Slayer finds. 

“0/ such as these, in virtues rich'’ This doctrinal in- 
struction was given by The Teacher while dwelling at Bamboo 
Grove in the vicinity of Rajagaha ; and it was concerning the 
attainment of Nirvana by Godhika the elder. 

This venerable man, while dwelling at Black Rock on 
the slopes of Isigili, being vigilant, austere, and strenuous, 
attained release for his mind in ecstatic meditation, and then 
through the power of a disease which beset him, the trance 
was broken up. A second time, a third time, up to the sixth 
time was his trance broken up. 

At the seventli time, he thought, 

“ Six times has my trance been broken up, and doubtful is 
the fate of those who fail in trance. This time I will resort, 
to the knife.” 

And taking a razor for shaving the hair, he lay down on 
a couch in order to cut his windpipe. 

Mara, the Slayer, perceived his intention, and thought, 

“ Tliis jmest is about to use the knife ; but they who do 
so are indifferent to life, and such attain to insight and saint- 
ship. If I should attempt to dissuade him, he would not 
heed me. I "will get The Teacher to dissuade him.” 

Then he disguised himself, and drawing near to The 
Teacher, he spoke as follows: 

“ Thou Hero Great, profoundly wise. 

Whose magic power full brightly shines. 

Who hast o'ercome all sin and fear. 

Thy feet I worship, Seeing One. 
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“ Thy follower, O thou Hero Great, 

Although o’er death victorious, 

Doth long for death, and plotteth it; 

Dissuade him, O thou Badiaut One. 

“Pray, shall thy follower, Blessed One, 

Whose keen delight is in thy law 
With goal unreached, not perfect trained, 

So soon expire, O Chief of Men ? ” 

At this instant the elder used the knife. 

The Teacher recognized the Slayer, and pronounced the 
following stanza : 

“ Thus, verily, the valiant act. 

Nor think to hanker after life ! 

Lo ! Godhika uproots desire, 

And, dying, has NLrv'ana gained.” 

Then The Blessed One, with a great number of priests, 
went to the place where the elder had lain down and used 
the knife. 

At that moment the Slayer, the Wicked One, had become 
a pillar of smoke, as it were, or a bunch of darkness ; and 
wondering to himself, “Where can it have fixed itself?” 
was searclnng in all directions for the elder’s rebirth-con- 
sciousness. 

The Blessed One pointed out to the priests the smoke and 
darkness, and said, 

“ That, O priests, is the Slayer, the Wicked One. He is 
searching for the consciousness of the noble Godhika, to find 
out where it has fixed itself. But the noble Godhika, O 
priests, has attained Nirvana, and his consciousness has not 
fixed itself.” 

The Slayer, being unable to find out where the elder’s 
consciousness was, assumed the appearance of a youth with a 
lute of the white wood of the bel-tree, and drawing near to 
The Teacher, he said, 

“ Where has Godhika gone ? Though I search upwards 
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and downwards, and to all the points and intermediate ^int^ 
of the compass, 1 do not meet Mm.” 

I Then said The Teacher to him. 


** Always in meditation found 

That brave, strong man his best delight ; 

Each day and night he practised it, 

And recked not, cared not, for his life. 


“ Thus vanquished he Namuci’s host; 

No more to rebirth he returns. 

Lo ! Godhika uproots desire, 

And, dying, has Nirvana gained.” 

The Demon sorely mortified, 

Down from his side let fall the lute ; 

And in a sore, dejected mood. 

He straightway disappeared from sight. 

And The Teacher said : 

“ O Wicked One, what have you to do with the place of 
rebirth of the noble Godhika? A hundred or a thousand 
such as you could never detect his place of rebirth.” So 
saying, he pronounced the stanza, 

“ Of such as these, in virtues rich. 

Of vigilant and sober lives. 

With minds by perfect knowledge freed, 

No track or path the Slayer finds.” 

The Story of the Attaimnent of Nirvana by Godhika the Elder. 


§ 78. THE TRANCE OF CESSATION. 

§ 78 a. — Translated from the Saiiiyutta-Nikaya (xli. 6*). 

Inspirations and expirations, O householder, are bodily 
functions, therefore inspirations and expirations constitute 
bodily karma ; first occur reasoning and reflection and after- 
wards articulate utterance, therefore reasoning and reflection « 
constitute vocal karma ; perception and sensation are mental 
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{emotions and occur in association 'with the mind, therefore 
perception and sensation constitute mental karma. ' 

§ 78 6. — Translated from the Sa&ynttarNikaya (zxxvi, 11*). 

And moreover, O priest, I have taught the gradual cessa- 
tion of karma. Of one who has entered the first trance the 
voice has ceased ; of one who lias entered the second trance 
reasoning and reflection have ceased ; of one who has entered 
the third trance joy has ceased ; of one who has entered the 
fourth trance the inspirations and the expirations have ceased; 
of one who has entered the realm of the infinity of space the 
perception of form has ceased; of one who has entered the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness the perception of 
the realm of the infinity of space has ceased; of one who 
has entered the realm of notliingness the perception of the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness has ceased ; of one who 
has entered the realm of neither perception nor yet non-per- 
ception, the perception of the realm of nothingness has ceased ; 
of one who has entered the cessation of perception and sensa- 
tion, perception and sensation have ceased. Of the priest 
who has lost all depravity, passion has ceased, hatred has • 
ceased, infatuation has ceased. 

§ 78 c. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap, xxiii.). 

What is the trance of cessation ? 

It is the stoppage of all mentality by a gradual cessation. 
... A priest who is desirous of entering on cessation will 
take his breakfast, wash carefully his hands and his feet, and 
seat him cross-legged on a well-strewn seat in some retired 
spot, with body erect, and contemidative faculty active. He 
then enters the first trance, and rising from it obtains insight 
into the transitoriness, misery, and lack of an Ego of the 
constituents of being. 

This insight, however, is threefold : the insight into the 
constituents of being, the insight belonging to the attain- 
ment of the Fruits, and the insight belonging to the trance 
of cessation. 
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Whether the omig^ i&to the ooaustituelite ai being b^ 

dtdl or keen^ it ie in either ease a preparation for ,t^ Paths. 

The iosight belonging to the attainment of the Fruits can 
<mly be keen, like the realization of the Paths. 

The insight, however, belonging to the trance of cessation 
should not be too dull nor yet too keen. Therefore he will 
contemplate the constituents of being with an insight that is 
neither very dull nor very keen. 

Thereupon he enters the second trance, and rising from 
it obtains insight into the constituents of being in the same 
manner as before. Thereupon he enters the third trance, 

. . . the fourth trance, . . . the realm of the infinity of 
space, . . . the realm of the infinity .of consciousness, and 
rising from it obtains insight into the constituents of being 
in the same manner as before. Then he enters the realm 
of nothingness, and rising from it performs the four pre- 
liminary duties ; the protection of less intimate belongings, 
respect for the Order, a summons from The Teacher, limita- 
tion of time. 

The protection of leas intimate belongings : — That which 
, is not intimately joined to the person of the priest, but is 
more loosely connected, such as his bowl and his robes, 
his couch and his bench, his dwelling, or any other of the 
requisites, should be protected from fire, water, wind, rob- 
bers, rats, etc., by means of a firm resolve. The manner of 
making this firm resolve is as follows: 

He makes a firm resolve, saying, “ For the space of seven 
days let not this and that article be burnt by fire, borne away 
by a flood, blown to pieces by the wind, carried off by robbers, 
or eaten by rats and the like.” Then for the space of seven 
days no harm wiU touch them, any more than it did in the 
case of the elder, Naga the Great; but if he does not make 
this firm resolve, they are liable to perish by fire etc. 

In regard to this elder, tradition has it that , he went for 
alms to the village where lived his mother, a lay devotee. The 
lay devotee gave him some rice-gruel and asked him to sit 
down in a reception-hall. The elder sat down and entered 
on cessation. While he was sitting there, the reception-hall 
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tocik fire, and all the other priests took up the several mats 
on which they had been sittmg, and fled away. The inhald- 
tants of the village came together, and seeing the elder, cried 
out, “ The lazy monk ! the lazy monk ! ” The fire blazed up 
in the grass, bamboo, sticks of wood, etc., completely sur- 
rounding the elder. The people brought water in pitchers 
and put it out, removed the ashes and made the ground neat 
again, and scattering flowers stood worshiping him. The 
elder rose from his trance, when the fixed term had elapsed, 
and seeing the people gazing at him, sprang up into the air, 
and went to the island Piyangu. This is the protection of 
less intimate belongings. 

Articles, however, which are intimately joined to the per- 
son of the priest, such as his tunic, his upper garment, or the 
seat on which he may be sitting, do not need any special re- 
solve. The trance is sufficient to protect them, as in the case 
of the venerable SaB jiva. For it has been said as follows : 

“The concentration of the venerable Sanjiva possesses 
magical power ; the concentration of the venerable Sariputta 
possesses magical power.” 

Respect for th^ Order — respect, regard for the Order. ^ 
The sense is the Order cannot hold a function witliout his 
presence. Here it is not respect for the Order but refiection 
on the respect due it which is his preliminary duty. There- 
fore let him reflect as follows : 

“ If, during the seven days I am sitting in a trance of ces- 
sation, the Order should wish to pass a resolution, or i>erfonn 
some other ecclesiastical function, I will arise before a priest 
comes and summons me.” 

If he does this before entering his trance, he will rise 
from it at the time set ; but if he does not do it, and the Order 
comes together and misses him, and inquires, “ Where is such 
and such a priest?” and hearing that he has entered a 
trance of cessation sends some priest, saying, “ Go, summon 
him by authority of the Order 1 ” then he will have to rise 
from his trance when that priest has come within hearing and 
has called him, sa 3 iing, “Brother, the Order sends you its 
respects.” For such is the imperativeness of a command 
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from tlie Order. Therefore he mtuit refleet on this, and sd 
enter his trance as to rise from it of his own accord. 

A summons from The Teacher : — Here, also, it is reflection 
on a snimnons of The Teacher that is his duty. Hierefore . 
let it be reflected upon as follows : 

“ If, during the seven days I am sitting in a trance of o^ 
sation, The Teacher should take occasion to lay down some 
precept, or, apropos of some particular event, should teach 
the Doctrine, I will rise from my trance before any one sumr 
mons me.” 

If he does this before sitting down, he will rise from it at 
the time set ; but if he does not do it, and The Teacher misses 
him when the Order assembles, and inquires, “ Where is such 
and such a priest?” and hearing that he has entered a 
trance of cessation sends some priest, saying, “ Go, summon 
him by my authority ! ” then he will Imve to rise from his 
trance when that priest has come within hearing and has 
called him, saying, “ The Teacher sends for your venerable 
worship.” For such is the imperativeness of a summons from 
The Teacher. Therefore he must reflect on this, and so enter 
. his trance as to rise from it of his own accord. 

Limitation of time — limitation of the time of life. For 
this priest should be skilful respecting the limitation of time. 
He should not enter this trance without first reflecting 
whether his span of life is to last seven days longer or not. 
For if he were to enter this trance without perceiving that 
his vital powers were to break up within the seven-day 
limit, his trance of cessation would not be able to ward off 
death, and as death cannot take place during cessation, he 
would have to rise from the midst of his trance. Therefore 
he must enter it only after having made the above reflec- 
tion. For it has been said that it is permissible to neglect 
the other reflections, but not this one. 

When he has thus entered the realm of nothingness, and 
risen from it and performed these preliminaiy duties, he en- 
ters the realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception ; 
and having passed beyond one or two thoughts, he stops thinkr 
ing and reaches cessation. But why do 1 say that beyond 
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tvn> tiiottgbts the thoughts cease? Because of the priest's 
progress in cessation. For the priest’s progress in gradual 
cessation consists in an ascent through the eight attainments 

the simultaneous use of both the quiescence and insight 
methods, and does not result from the trance of the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception alone. Thus it is 
because of the priest’s progress in cessation that beyond two 
thoughts the thoughts cease. 

Now the priest who should rise from the realm of noth- 
ingness, and enter the realm of neither perception nor yet 
non-perception without having performed his preliminary 
duties would not be able to lose all thought, but would fall 
back into the realm of nothingness. In this connection I 
will add a simile of a man traveling on a road over which he 
has never passed before. 

A certain man traveling on a road over which he has 
never passed before, comes on his way to a deep ravine con- 
taining water, or to a slough in which is a steppingnstone 
that has been over-heated by the sun; and essaying to de- 
scend into the ravine, without having first adjusted his tunic 
and his upper garment, he is obliged to retreat again to the 
top of the bank, through fear of wetting lus requisites ; or 
stepping upon the stone he scorches his feet so badly that he 
jumps back to the hither bank. In the above simile, just as 
the man, through not having adjusted his tunic and his upper 
garment, retreated to where he had started from, as soon as he 
had descended into the ravine, or had stepped on the heated 
stone ; in exactly the same way the ascetic, if he have not 
performed the preliminary duties, as soon as he reaches the 
realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception, retreats 
again into the realm of notliingness. 

As, however, another man who has traveled on that road 
before, when he reaches that spot, will gird his tunic tightly 
and cross the ravine with the other garment in his hand, 
or will touch the stone as little as possible in passing to 
the further bank; in exactly the same way a priest who 
has performed his preliminary duties, and entered the realm 
of neither perception nor yet non-perception, will pass be- 
yond and lose all thought, and dwell in cessation. 




How long will lie ettay in it? We wlio has entered ite 
m file above-dosoribed manner will remaia in it dnzing tbe 
Umit of time which he has set for it, provided that the ter* 
mination of his life, or respect for the Order, or a summons 
firom The Teacher does not interfere. 

How does he rise from it? In a twofold manner. The 
priest who is in the path of never returning, with the attain- 
ment of the fruit of never returning, the saint with the 
attainment of the fruit of saintship. 

When he has risen from it, to what is his mind inclined ? 
It is inclined to Nirvana. For it has been said as follows : 

“Brother Visakha, the mind of a priest who has risen 
from the trance of the cessation of perception and sensation is 
inclined to isolation, has a tendency to isolation, is impelled 
to isolation.” 

What is the difEerence between a dead man and one who 
has entered this trance ? This matter also is treated of in 
this discourse. As it is said : 

“ Brother, of the man who has died and become a corpse, 
bodily karma has ceased and become quieted, vocal karma 
has ceased and become quieted, mental karma has ceased and 
become quieted, vitality has become exhausted, natural heat 
has subsided, and the senses have broken up. Of the priest 
who has entered on the cessation of perception and sensation, 
bodily karma has ceased and become quieted, vocal karma 
has ceased and become quieted, mental karma has ceased 
and become quieted, but vitality has not become exhausted, 
natural heat has not subsided, and the senses have not 
broken up.” 

In regard to the questions “Is the trance of cessation 
conditioned or unconditioned ? ” etc., it cannot be said either 
that it is conditioned or that it is unconditioned, either that 
it is worldly or that it is transcendent. And why not ? On 
account of the non-existence of any positive reality. Inas- 
much, however, as it can be entered upon, therefore it is 
correct to say that it is brought about, not that it is not 
brought about. 
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Whereas the -vrise who cnltivate 
The wisdom which doth make a saint 
Are they who reach this holy trance — 
This trance by saints at all times prized, 
And ever by them held to be 
Nirvana in the present life — 

Therefore the faculty to reach 
This state of trance which is conferred 
By wisdom in the holy paths 
A blessing of those paths is called. 


§ 79. THE ATTAINMENT OF NIRVANA. 

Translated from the Vianddhi-Magga (chap, xxiii.). 

Acquisition of honor etc.: — The blessings to be derived 
from the realization of this transcendent wisdom include 
not only the ability to enter the trance of cessation, but 
also the acquisition of honor etc. For the individual who 
has developed his wisdom by the development of the fourfold 
wisdom of the paths is worthy of the worsliip, the veneration, 
the votive offerings, and the reverence of all the world of 
gods and men, and is an unsurpassed source of merit for the 
world. 

To particularize : — 

He who, being of w'eak faculties, develops the wisdom 
of the first path with a dull insight is reborn seven times at 
most; after seven rebirths in states of bliss he will make 
an end of misery : he who develops it with medium faculties 
and insight is a roamer ; after two or three rebirths he will 
make an end of misery : he who develops it with keen facul- 
ties and insight takes root but once, only one human birth 
will he pass through and make an end of misery. 

He who develops the wisdom of the second path returns 
once ; once more will he return to this world and then make 
an end of misery. 
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He who develops the 'cmdosi of &e third path oevear xe- 
ixum. His destiiiy is fivefold, as follows : I& the desoendihg 
order of the worth of his faculties he passes into Nirvana in 
the midst, at the end, without instigation, with instigation, 
or passes up current to the Sublime Gods. 

Here the one who passes into Nirvana in the mUd is re- 
born in some one of the Pure Abodes and passes into Nir- 
vana before attaining half the normal length of life of that 
heaven ; he who passes into Nirvana at the end passes into 
Nirvana after attaining half the normal length of life; he 
who passes into Nirvana without instigation achieves the 
fourth path without instigation or urging; he who passes 
into Nirvana with instigation achieves the higher path with 
instigation or urging; and he who passes up current to the 
Sublime Gods starts from the particular heaven into which he 
may be reborn, and ascends as far as to the Sublime Gods and 
there passes into Nirvana. 

Of those who develop the wisdom of the fourth path, one 
is freed by faith, another is freed by wisdom, another is 
doubly freed, another possesses the threefold knowledge, an- 
other the Six High Powers, but the greatest of aU is he who 
has mastered the four analytical sciences and has lost all 
depravity. Concerning tliis last it has been said : — 

“ At the time he is in the paths he is disentangling the 
snarl, at the time he is in the fruits he has disentangled the 
snarl, and there is in all the world of gods and men none 
more worthy of votive gifts.” 

Since, then, such blessings manifold 
From noble wisdom take their rise, 

Therefore the understanding man 
Should place therein his heart’s delight. 

The above constitutes the explanation of the development 
of wisdom and of its blessings in the Way of Purity as 
taught in the stanza, 

“What man his conduct guardetb, and hath wisdom, 
And thoughts and wisdom traineth well, 

The strenuous and the able priest. 

He disentangles all this snarl.” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ORDER. 
iNTitODTICTOET DlSCOTOSB. 

TJnIiIKB Christ, The Buddha instituted an Order, or 
Church, during his own lifetime ; and in the coiirse of his long 
ministiy of forty-hve years, and as occasion arose, he made 
a great many regulations for its guidance. To give these 
rules and ordinances at length would be a large undertaking, 
and make this book too technical. The desultory selections 
of this chapter are therefore mainly illustrative in character, 
and designed to show what the Buddhists understand by the 
monastic life, and the duties and position of the laity. It is 
curious that the aversion which The Buddha showed to hav- 
ing women as members of the Order appears to have been 
shared by the Buddliist Church in the ages subsequent to his 
death. The nuns seem never to have played an influential 
r61e in the history of Buddhism, and there are now no nuns 
in Ceylon. 
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§ 80. CONDUCT. 

Translated from the ASguttararNikBya (iii. 88). 

And what, O priests, is the discipline in elevated conduct? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest is coirect in his conduct, 
and lives restrained bj the restraints of the Patimokkha, is 
exemplary in his habits and associations, and afraid of even 
the smallest fault, and adopts and disciplines bi-maftlf in the 
precepts, this, O priests, is called the discipline in elevated 
conduct. 


§ 81. THE ADMISSION AND ORDINATION 
CEREMONIES. 

Reprinted from a paper by J. F. Dickson, B. A., in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1874. 

In May, 1872, I was invited by my learned friend and 
pandit Kewitiyagala Unnanse, of the Malwatte Monastery in 
Kandy, to be present at an ordination service, held, according 
to custom, on the full-moon day of Wesak, (May, June), being 
the anniversary of the day on which Gautama Buddha at- 
tained Nirvana, b. c. 643. I gladly availed myself of this 
opportunity of witnessing the celebration of a rite of which 
Englishmen have but little knowledge, and which has rarely, 
if ever, been witnessed by any European in Ceylon. 

Nothing could be more impressive than the order and 
solemnity of the proceedings. It was impossible not to feel 
that the ceremony was being conducted precisely as it was 
more than two thousand yeara ago. 

The chapter house (Sinhalese, Poyarge) is an oblong haU, 
with rows of pillars forming an inner space and leaving broad 
aisles at the sides. At the top of this inner space sat the 
aged Abbot (Sinhalese, Maha Nayaka), as president of ibe 
chapter ; on either side of him sat the elder priests, and down 
the sides sat the other priests in number between thirty and 
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forty. The chapter or assembly thus formed three sides of 
an oblong. The president sat on cnshions and a carpet ; the 
other priests sat on mats ooyered with white calico. They 
all sat cross-legged. On the fourth side, at the foot, stood 
the candidates, behind the pillais on the right stood the dea- 
cons, the left was given up to the visitors, and behind the 
candidates at the bottom was a crowd of Buddhist laymen. 

To form a chapter for this purpose not less than ten duly 
ordained priests are required, and the president must be not 
less than ten years’ standing from his Upasampada ordina- 
tion. The ijriests attending the chapter are required to give 
their undivided, unremitting, and devout attention through- 
out the service. Every priest is instructed to join heart and 
mind in the exhortations, responses, formulas, etc., and to 
correct every error, lest the oversight of a single mistake 
should vitiate the efficacy of the rite. Previously to tire 
ordination the candidates are subjected to a strict and search- 
ing examination as to their knowledge of the discourses of 
Buddha, the duties of a priest, etc. An examination and 
ordination is held on the full-moon day in Wesak, and on 
the three succeeding Poya days, or days of quarters of the 
moon. 

After witnessing the celebration of this rite, I read the 
Upasampada-Kammavaca or book setting forth the form 
and manner of ordering of jmests and deacons, and I was 
subsequently induced to translate it. This manual was 
translated into Italian in 1776, by Padre Maria Percoto 
(missionary in Ava and Pegu), under the title of “ Kam- 
muva, ossia trattato della ordinazione dei Talapoini del 
secondo ordine detti Pinzi,” and a portion of it was edited 
in 1841, in Pali and Latin, by Professor Spiegel. Clough 
translated it in 1834, and Hardy has given an interesting 
summary of it in his Eastern Monachism ; but neither the 
text nor any complete translation is readily accessible, and I 
have therefore thought that this edition might possibly be 
acceptable to those who desire information respecting the 
practice of Buddhism in Ceylon, where, as is well pointed 
out by Mr. Childers, in his Pali Dictionary, (s.v. Nibba- 
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Ttfl.'m, p. 272, note), Buddhism retains almost its pristine 
purity.” 

With regard to the transliteration, 1 have need the sjs^ 
tern adopted (after Fausboll) by Mr. Childers in his Diction" 
ary. In the translation I have placed in italics the rubrical 
directions in the text, and all explanations and amplifications 
of the text I have placed in square brackets. 1 have thus 
endeavoured to give a translation of the text as it stands, 
and, at the same time, to set out the ordination service fully 
and completely, precisely in the form in use in Ceylon at 
the present time, as I have myself witnessed it. No one who 
compares this form with that given in Article XV. of Hodg- 
son’s “ Literature and Religion of the Buddhists in Nepaul,” 
can fail to be struck with the purity and simplicity of the 
Ceylon rite as contrasted with that in use among the 
Northern Buddhists. 

Kandy, 9th January, 1873. J. P. D. 

THE OEDINATION SERVICE. 

Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, to him who has arrived at 
the knowledge of all Truth. 

[The candidate, accompanied by his Tutor, in the dress 
of a layman, but having the yellow robes of a priest in his 
arms, makes the usual obeisance and offering to the President 
of the chapter, and standing says,] 

Grant me leave to speak. Lord, graciously grant me 
admission to deacon’s orders. Kneels down. Lord, I pray 
for admission as a deacon. Again, lord, I pray for ad- 
mission as a deacon. A tliird time, lord, I pray for admis- 
sion as a deacon. In compassion for me, lord, take these 
yellow robes, and let me be ordained, in order to the de-' 
struction of all sorrow, and in order to the attainment of 
Nirvana. To he repeated three times, [The President takes 
the bundle of robes.] In compassion for me, lord, give me 
those yellow robes, and let me be ordained, in order to the 
destruction of all sorrow, and in order to the attainment of 
Nirvana. To he repeated three times. [And the President 
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tben gives the bundle of lobes, the yellow band of whicli he 
ties round the neck of the candidate, reciting the while the 
tacapahcakam, or formula of meditation on the perishable 
nature of the human body, as follows: kesa loma nakhS 
danta taco — taco danta nakha loma kesa. Hair of the head, 
hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin — skin, teeth, nails, hair of 
the body, hair of the head. The candidate then rises up, and 
retires to throw off the dress of a la3rman, and to put on his 
yellow robes. While changing his dress he recites the fol- 
lowing: In wisdom I put on the robes, as a protection 
against cold, as a protection against heat, as a protection 
against gadflies and musquitoes, wind and sun, and the touch 
of serpents, and to cover nakedness, i. e. I wear them in all 
humility, for use only, and not for ornament or show. Hav- 
ing put on the yellow robes, he returns to the side of his 
tutor, and says,] Grant me leave to speak. I make obeisance 
to my lord. Lord, forgive me all my faults. Let the merit 
that I have gained be shared by my lord. It is fitting to give 
me to share in the merit gained by my lord. It is good, it is 
good. I share in it. Grant me leave to speak. Graciously 
give me, lord, the three refuges and the precepts. [He kneels 
down.] Lord, I pray for the refuges and the precepts. 

[The tutor gives the three refuges and the ten precepts 
as follows, the candidate still kneeling, and repeating tliem 
after him sentence by sentence. 


1 . 


THE THREE HEFUGES. 

I put my trust in Buddha. 

I put my trust in the Law. 

I put my trust in the Priesthood. 

Again I put my trust in Buddha. 

Again I put my trust in the Law. 

Again I put my trust in the Priesthood. 
Once more I put my trust in Buddha. 

Once more 1 put my trust in the Law. 

Once more I put my trust in the Priesthood. 
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TBX TSN FBECXFTa OB I^WS OB THX FBIEBTgEOOS. 

Abstinenoe from destroying li&; 

Abstinence from theft; 

Abstinence from fomicatian and all nncleanness ; 

Abstinence from lying; 

Abstinence from fermented liquor, spirits and strong drink which 
are a hindrance to merit ; 

Abstinence from eating at forbidden times ; 

Abstinence from dancing, singing, and shows; 

Abstinence from adorning and beautifying the person by the use of . 
garlands, perfumes and unguents ; 

Abstinence from using a high or a large couch or seat ; 

Abstinence from receiving gold and silver ; 

are the ten means (of leading a moral life). 

[The candidate says,] 

I have received these ten precepts. Permit me. [He 
rises up, and makes obeisance to his Tutor.] Lord, I make 
obeisance. Forgive me all my faults. May the merit I have 
gained be shared by my lord. Give me to share in tlie merit 
of my lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it. 

[This completes the ordination of a deacon, and the can- 
didate retires.] 

The foregoing ceremony is gone through previous to the 
ordination of a priest in aU cases, even where the candidate 
has already been admitted as a deacon. If the candidate is 
duly qualified for the priestly office, he can proceed at once 
from deacon’s to priest’s orders ; otherwise he must pass a 
term of instruction as a deacon : but a candidate who has 
received deacon’s orders must solicit them again, and go 
through the above ceremony when presented for priest’s 
orders. 

The candidate being duly qualified, returns with his 
tutor, and goes up to the President of the chapter, presenting 
an offering, and makes obeisance, saying,] 

Permit me to speak. Lord, graciously grant me your 
sanction and support. He kneels down. Lord, I pray for 
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jrour sanction and support; a second time, lord, I pray 
for jonr sanction and support; a third time, lord, I pray for 
your sanction and support. Lord, be my superior. This is 
repeated three times. [The President says,] It is well. [And 
the candidate replies,] I am content. This is repeated three 
times. From this day forth my lord is my charge. I am 
charge to my lord. [This vow of mutual assistance] is 
repeated three times. 

[The candidate rises up, makes obeisance, and retires 
^one to the foot of the assembly, where his alms-bowl is 
strapped on his back. His tutor then goes down, takes him 
by the hand, and brings him back, placing him in front of 
the President. One of the assembled priests stands up, and 
places himself on the other side of the candidate, who thus 
stands between two tutors. The tutors say to the assembly,] 
With your permission, [and then proceed to examine the can- 
didate as to his fitness to be admitted to priest’s orders]. 
Your name is Naga? It is so, lord. Your superior is the 
venerable Tissa? It is so, lord. [The two tutors together 
say,] Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, to him 
who has airived at the knowledge of all Trutli. [They then 
recite the following commands of Buddha.] First it is right 
to appoint a superior. When the superior has been ap- 
pointed, it is right to inquire whether the candidate has 
alms-bowl and robes [which they do as follows]. Is this 
your alms-bowl ? It is so, lord. Is this the stole ? It is so, 
lord. Is this the up^jer robe ? It is so, lord. Is this the 
under robe ? It is so, lord. Go and stand there. [The can- 
didate here retires, going backwards in a reverential posture, 
and stands at the lower corner of the assembly. The tutors 
remain in front of the President, and one of tliem says,] 
Priests, hear me. The candidate desires ordination under 
the venerable Tissa. Now is the time of the assembly of 
priests. I will instruct the candidate. [The tutors make 
obeisance to the President, and go down to the foot of the 
assembly, and join the candidate, whom they instruct and 
examine as follows.] Listen, Naga. This is the time for 
you to speak the truth, to state what has occurred. When 
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asked eoaeemmg anytihing in the midst of the assembly, if it 
be trne, it is meet to say so ; if it be not true, it is meet to 
say tbat it is not. Do not hesitate. Conceal nothing. Uiey 
inquire of the candidate aa follom. Have you any such dis^ 
^es as these? Leprosy? No, lord. Boils? No, lord. 
Itch? No, lord. Asthma? No, lord. Epilepsy? No, 
lord. Are you a human being? Yes, lord. Are you a 
male? Yes, lord. Are you a free man? Yes, lord. Are 
you free from debt? Yea, lord. Are you exempt from 
military service? Yes, lord. Have you come with the 
permission of your parents? Yes, lord. Are you of the 
full age of twenty years? Yes, lord. Are your alms-bowl 
and robes complete? Yes, lord. What is your name? 
Lord, I am called Naga. What is the name of your superior? 
Lord, my superior is called the venerable Tissa. [The two 
tutors here go to the top of the assembly, and make obeisance 
to the President, and one of them says, j Priests, hear me. 
The candidate desires ordination under the venerable Tissa. 
He has been duly instructed by me. Now is the time of the 
assembly of priests. If the candidate is here, it is right to 
tell him to approach. [One of the tutors says.] Come 
hither. [The candidate comes up, and stands between the ^ 
tutors, makes obeisance to the assembly, and kneels down.] 
Priests, I ask the assembly for ordination. Priests, have 
compassion on me, and lift me up. A second time, lords, I 
ask the assembly for ordination ; lords, have compassion on 
me, and lift me up. A thii’d time, lords, I ask the assembly 
for ordination. Lords, have compassion on me, and lift me 
up. [The candidate rises up, and makes obeisance. The 
tutors say,] Priests, hear me. This candidate desires ordi- 
nation under the venerable Tissa. Now is the time of the 
assembly of priests. I will examine the candidate respecting 
the disqualifications for the priestly office. Listen, Naga, 
This is the time for you to speak the truth, to state what has 
occurred. I will inquire of you concerning facts. If a thing 
is, it is right to say it is ; if a thing is not, it is right to say it 
is not. Have you any such diseases as these? Leprosy? 
No, lord. Boils? No, lord. Itch? No, lord. Asthma? 
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No, lord. Epilepsy? No, lord. Are you a human h^g? 
Yea, lord. Are you a male? Yea, lord. Are you free fnau 
debt? Yes, lord. Are you exempt from military serrioe? 
Yes, lord. Have you come with the permission of your 
parents ? Yes, lori Are you of the full age of twenty 
years ? Yes, lord. Are your alms-howl and robes complete ? 
Yes, lord. What is your name ? Lord, I am called Naga. 
What is the name of your superior ? My superior, lord, is 
called the venerable Tissa. [Here ends the examination 
in the midst of the assembly, and one of the tutors 
reports the result as follows.] This candidate desires or- 
dination under the venerable Tissa. He is free from 
disqualifications. He has his alms-bowl and robes complete. 
The candidate asks the assembly for ordination xmder his 
superior the venerable Tissa. The assembly gives the can- 
didate ordination under his superior the venerable Tissa. 
If any of the venerable assembly approves the ordina- 
tion of the candidate under the venerable Tissa, let him be 
silent ; if any objects, let him speak. A second time I state 
this matter. Priests, hear me. This candidate desires ordi- 
nation under the venerable Tissa. He is free from disquali- 
fications for the priestly office. His alms-bowl and robes are 
complete. The candidate asks the priesthood for ordination 
under his superior the venerable Tissa. Tlie assembly gives 
the candidate ordination under his superior the venerable 
Tissa. If any of the venerable assembly approve the ordinar 
tion of the candidate under his superior the venerable Tissa, 
let him be silent; if any objects, let him speak. A third 
time I state this matter. Priests, listen. This candidate 
desires ordination under the venerable Tissa. He is free from 
disqualifications for the priestly office. His alms-bowl and 
robes are complete. The candidate asks the priesthood for 
ordination under his superior the venerable Tissa. The 
assembly gives the candidate ordination under his superior 
the venerable Tissa. If any of the venerable assembly ap- 
proves the ordination of the candidate under his superior the 
venerable Tissa, let him be silent; if any objects, let him 
speak. [The two tutors here again make obeisance to the 



Beesideat, «ad say,] Tli« candidate lias teoaved oidinatKHst 
jErom the piiesthood under his superior the veneiaHe Tissa« 
Ilie assembly approves the resolution: therefore it keeps 
:^ence. So 1 understand your -veish. 


$ 82. THE SERPENT WHO WANTED TO BE A PRIEST. 

Translated from the MabSrYagga (i. 63i). 

Now at that time a certain serpent was distressed at, 
ashamed of, and loathed his state as a serpent. Then it 
occurred to the serpent as follows: 

“ By what means can I gain release from my state as a 
serpent, and quickly become a human being?” 

Then it occurred to the serpent as follows : 

“ Here, these Sakyaputta monks are virtuous, tranquil, 
religious, truthful, moral, and noble. If I were to retire from 
the world under these Sakyaputta monks, thus might I gain 
release from my state as a serpent, and quickly become a 
human being.” 

Then the serpent, in the guise of a youth, drew near to • 
the priests, and asked leave to retire from the world into the 
Order. And the priests received him into the Order, and 
ordained him. 

Now at that time the serjjent dwelt with a certain priest 
in a cell on the outskirts of the monastery. And the priest 
arose at the waning of the night, and paced up and down 
under the open sky. Then the serpent, when the priest had 
gone out, felt safe and went to sleep ; and the whole cell 
became filled with the snake, and his coils hung out at the 
windows. And the priest, wishing to enter the dwelling, 
pushed open the door, and saw the whole house filled with 
the snake, and his cods hanging out at the windows. And 
when he had seen this, he was frightened and shrieked aloud. 
And the other priests came running up, and spoke to the 
priest as follows: 

“ Brother, wherefore did you shriek ? ” 

26 
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** Brethien, tiiis whole house is filled with a snake^ aad^his 
coils hang out at the windowB.” 

Thereupon the serpent awoke at the noise, and sat in 
his seat. And the priests spoke to him as follows t 

“ Who are you, brother ? ” 

“ Reverend sirs, I am a serpent.” 

“ But wherefore, brother, have you behaved in this man- 
ner ? ” 

Then the serpent announced the matter to the priests, and 
the priests announced the matter to The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con- 
nection, having called together the congregation of the priests, 
spoke to the serpent as follows : 

“ You, verily, are a serpent, and not capable of growth in 
this Doctrine and Discipline ; go you, remain in your state as 
a serpent, and keep fast-day on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
eighth day of the half-month; thus shall you gain release 
from your state as a serpent, and quickly become a human 
being.” 

“ He says I am not capable of growth in this Doctrine and 
Discipline,” said the serpent, and with tears and sluieks he 
sorrowfully and dejectedly departed. 


§ 83. THE BUDDHIST CONFESSION OF PRIESTS. 

§ 83 a. — Translated from the Mahi-Vagga (ii. U). 

Now at that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was 
dwelling at Rajagaha on Vulture Peak. And at that time 
the heretical sect of wandering siscetics met together on the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of the half-month, and 
recited their doctrine. And Ure people drew near to listen to 
their doctrine, and conceived a liking for the heretical sect 
of wandering ascetics, and put faith in their teachings ; and 
the heretical sect of wandering ascetics gained adherents. 
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> Noir H liaf^ened to Seniya JKUaiis^ idng td Msgadha, 
being in seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a coDaid> 
mntion presented itseli to bis mind, as follows ; 

“ Here the heretical sect of wandering ascetics meet to* 
getber on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of the 
half-month, and recite their doctrine. And the people draw 
near to listen to their doctrine, and conceive a liking for 
the heretical sect of wandering ascetics, and put faith in 
them; and the heretical sect of wandering ascetics gain 
adherents. What if now the reverend ones also were to 
meet together on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of 
the half-month.” 

Then drew near Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha, to 
where The Blessed One was; and having drawn near and 
greeted The Blessed One, he sat down respectfully at one 
side. And seated respectfully at one side, Seniya Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha, spoke to The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Reverend Sir, it happened to me, as I was just now seated 
in seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration 
presented itself to my mind, as follows : ‘ Here the heretical 
sect of wandering ascetics meet together on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighth day of the half-month, and recite their 
doctrine. And the people draw near to listen to their doc- 
trine, and conceive a liking for the heretical sect of wander- 
ing ascetics, and put faith in them ; and the heretical sect of 
wandering ascetics gain adherents. What if now the reve- 
rend ones also were to meet together on the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and eighth day of the half-month ? ’ ” 

Then The Blessed One enlightened, incited, quickened, 
and gladdened Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha, with a 
doctrinal discourse. And Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha, 
enlightened, incited, quickened, and gladdened by The 
Blessed One with a doctrinal discourse, rose from his seat 
and saluted The Blessed One; and keeping his right side 
toward him, he departed. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con- 
nection, after he had delivered a doctrinal discourse, addressed 
the priests : 
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^ I prescribe, O priests, that ye meet togetlmr on tbs 
teenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of the half-month.” 

hTow at that time the priests, having understood that The 
Blessed One had prescribed that they should meet together 
on the fourteenth, fifteenth, arid eighth day of the half-month, 
met together on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of 
the half-month, and sat m silence. And the people drew 
near to listen to the Doctrine, and were angered, annoyed, 
and spoke indignantly: 

“ How is it, pray, that the Sakyaputta monks, when they 
meet together on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of 
the half-month, sit in silence like dumb hogs ? Why should 
they meet together, if not to recite the Doctrine ? ” 

And the priests heard that the people were angered, 
annoyed, and spoke indignantly. And the priests announced 
the matter to The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con- 
nection, after he had delivered a doctrinal discourse, addressed 
the priests : 

“ I prescribe, O priests, that when ye have met together 
on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of the half-month, 
ye recite the Doctrine.” 

Now it happened to The Blessed One, being in seclusion 
and plunged in meditation, that a consideration presented 
itself to Ids mind, as follows: 

“ What if now I prescribe that the priests recite a confes- 
sion [patimokkha] of all those precepts which have been laid 
down by me ; and tlds sliall Ije for them a fast-day duty ? ” 

Then The Blessed One, in the evening of the day, rose 
from his meditation, and on this occasion and in this connec- 
tion, after he had delivered a doctrinal discourse, addressed 
the priests: 

“ O priests, it happened to me, as I was just now seated 
in seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration 
presented itself to my mind, as follows: ‘What if now 
I prescribe that the priests recite a confession of all those 
precepts which have been laid down by me ; and this shall 
be for them a fast^y duty?’ I prescribe, O priests, that 
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jd recite a coniEewion. ioid aitar this manner, O ^eets, is it 
to he recited : 

Let a learned and competent priest nuike annonimement 
to tile congregation, saying, * Let the reverend congregati(»i 
hear me. To-day is the fast-day of the fifteenth day of the 
half-month. If the congregation be ready, let the congrega- 
tion keep fast-day, and recite the confession. What is the 
first business before the congregation? Venerable sirs, the 
proclaixning of your innocency. I will recite the confession, 
and let as many of us as are here present listen carefully and 
pay strict attention. If any one have sinned, let him reveal 
the fact; if he have not sinned, let him remain silent; ly 
your silence I shall know that your reverences are innocent. 
But now, in assemblages like this, proclamation is made up to 
the third time, and each one must make confession as if 
individually asked. But if, when proclamation up to the 
third time has been made, any priest shall remember a sin and 
not reveal it, it will be a conscious falsehood. But a con- 
scious falsehood, reverend sirs, has been declared by The 
Blessed One to be a deadly sin. Therefore, if a priest re- 
member having committed a sin, and desire again to be pure, 
let him reveal the sin he committed, and when it has been 
revealed, it shall be well for him.’” 

§ 83 b . — Beprinted from a paper, by J. F. Dickson, M. A., in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1875. 

On the 2nd of January, 1874, being the fuU-moon day of 
the month Phussa, I was permitted, by the kindness of my 
friend Kaewitiyagala Unnanse, to be present at a chapter of 
priests assembled for the recitation of the Patimokkha or 
office of the confession of priests. The chapter was held 
in the Sima or consecrated space in the ancient Lohapasada, 
or Brazen Palace, in the city of Anuradhapura, and under 
the shadow of the sacred Bo-tree, grown from a branch of the 
tree at Buddha Gaya, under which, as tradition relates, the 
prince SiddhSrtha attained to supreme Buddhahood. The 
branch was sent to Devanampiyatissa, King of Ceylon, ly 
the Emperor A^oka, in the year 288 B. c., now upwards of 
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tvro tixonsaiid years ago. It was in this renuukahle spot> 
under the shadow of the oldest historical tree, and in probably 
tile oldest chapter-house in the world, that it was my good 
fortune to be present at this service. The building has none 
of its original magnificence. The colossal stone pillars alone 
remain as a memorial of the devotion of the kings and people 
of Ceylon to the religion which was taught them by Mahendra, 
the great apostle of Buddhism. In place of the nine storeys 
which these pillars once supported, a few in the centre are 
now made to carry a poor thatched roof no larger than that 
of a cotter’s hut, and hardly sufiicient to protect the chapter 
from the inclemencies of the weather. Still there was a 
simple and imposing grandeur in the scene. At the back of 
some dozen or more of these gigantic pillars were stretched 
pieces of white calico, to form the sides of the room; the 
ceiling in like manner was formed by stretching white calico 
above the pillars to conceal the shabby roof, the bare ground 
was covered with clean mats, two lamps gave a dim light, the 
huge columns, grey with age, stood out against the wliite 
calico. At the top of the long room thus formed was hung a 
curtain of bright colors, and through a space left for the 
entrance were visible, row after row, the pillars of the ancient 
palace, their broad shadows contrasting with the silvery bright- 
ness of the tropical moon. 

Accompanied by a friend, I went to the chapter-house 
about seven o’clock in the evening ; we were met at the door 
by the priests, who showed us to the places prepared for us — 
two cushions on the floor at the l)ottom of the room, at a 
distance of about two fathoms from the place reserved for the 
priests. The ordinances of Buddlia require tliat all persons 
who are not ordained priests, free at the time from all liability 
to ecclesiastical censure, shall keep at a distance of two and a 
half cubits from the assembled chapter. It was on my point- 
ing out that this was the only direction of Buddha on the 
subject, that the priests consented to make an exception in my 
favor, and to break their rule of meeting in secret conclave. 

After we were seated the priests retired hvo and two 
together, each pair knelt down face to face and made confes- 
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'Sion of tibeir fsolts, ono to another, in,\d)iBpBxs. Thdr eon- 
feaeions being ended, they took their seats cm mats ooyered 
with white calico, m two rows facing each other. The senior 
priest, the seniority being reckoned from the date of ordina- 
tion, sat at the head of one row, the next in order at the head . 
of the opposite row, the third next to the senior priest, and 
so on right and left down the room. The senior priest re- 
mained sitting, the others knelt and made obeisance to him, 
saying — 

Permit me. Lord, give me absolution from all my faults 
committed in deed, or word, or thought. 

The senior then says — 

I absolve you, brother. It is good to grant me absolution. 
All reply — 

Permit me. Lord, I absolve you. 

The second in order of seniority now resumes his seat, and 
all his juniors kneel and receive and give absolution, saying, 
Permit me, etc., as above ; he then takes his seat, and the 
others kneel to him, and so on, till no one has a junior pres- 
ent, that is to say, if there are thirty priests present, the senior 
will receive obeisance from the twenty-nine others together, 
the second from the twenty-eight, and so on down to the 
twenty-ninth, who will receive obeisance from one. After 
all are seated, they fall together on their knees and say — 

Praise be to the blessed one, the holy one, the author of 
all truth. (This is said three times.) 

We believe in the Blessed one, the holy one, the author of 
all truth, who has fully accomplished the eight kinds of super- 
natural knowledge and the fifteen holy practices, who came 
the good journey which led to the Buddhahood, who knows 
the universe, the unrivalled, who has made subject to him all 
mortal beings, whether in heaven or in earth, the Teacher of 
Gods and men, the blessed Buddha. Through life till I reach 
Nirvana 1 will put my trust in Buddha. 

I worship continually 

The Buddhas of the ages that are past. 

And the Buddhas of the ages that are yet to come, 

And the Buddhas of this present age. 
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I have DO other Befoge, 

Buddha is the best Refuge; 

By the truth of these words 
May 1 conquer and win the victory. 

I bow my head to the ground, and worship 
The sacred dust of his holy feet. 

If in aught I have sinned against Buddha, 

May Buddha forgive me my sin. 

The Law was graciously preached by Buddha, its effects 
are immediate, it is unlimited by time, it is conducive to sal* 
vation, it invites aU comers, it is a fitting object of contem- 
plation, the wise ponder it in their hearts. Through life till 
I reach Nirvana I will put my trust in the Law. 

The Law as it has been in the ages that are past. 

The Law that will be in the ages that are yet to come. 
The Law as it is in this present age, 

I worship continually. 

I have no other Refuge, 

The Law is my best Refuge ; 

By the truth of these words 
May I conquer and win the victory. 

I bow my head to the ground and worship 
The Law, the noble doctrine of the Three Baskets. 

If in aught I have sinned against the Law, 

May the Law forgive me my sin. 

Buddha’s holy Church, the congregation of righteous men 
that lead a godly life, that walk in the straight way, in the 
way of wisdom, that walk faithfully in the four paths of holi- 
ness, the eight orders of the elect, worthy of offerings from 
afar, worthy of fresh offerings, worthy of offerings of the 
daily necessaries of life, entitled to receive the respectful 
salutation of joined hands raised in homage to the forehead, 
this holy Church produces merit which, like imto a rich 
field, yields its increase for the benefit of this world of men. 
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life l£ll I xoaoh 1 put my trust iu -tbe 

Clwoh. 

The Cborch as it has been in the ages that are past, 

The Church as it will be in the ages that are yet to come, 
The Church as it is in this present age, 

1 worship continually. 

I have no other Befnge, 

The Church is my noble Refuge 
By the truth of these words 
May I worship and win the victory. 

I bow my head to the ground and worship 
The Church, threefold and best. 

If in aught I have sinned against the Chnrch, 

May the Church forgive me my sin. 

Buddha and the Law, the Pacceka-buddhas, 

And the Church are my lords. 

1 am their slave. 

May their virtues ever rest on my head. 

The three refuges, the three symbols and equanimity, 

And lastly, Nirvilna, 

Will I worship with bowed bead, unceasingly. 

Thus shall I receive the benefit of that threefold power. 

May the three refuges rest on my head. 

On my head may there rest the three symbols. 

May peace rest on my head. 

May Nirva^na rest on my head. 

I worship the Buddhas, the all-pitiful. 

The Law, the Pacceka-buddhas ; 

The Church and the three sages 
1 worship with bowed head. 

I worship every saying 

And every word of the Great Teacher. 

I worship every shrine. 

My spiritual superior and my tutor. 

By virtue of these feelings of reverence 
May my tbongbts be freed from sin. 


4ld Orders p&AkvSi^ 

The priests here rise from their knees and resume their 
seats. The senior, or some other deputed in his stead to o£S- 
date, then takes a seat at the top between the two rows. The 
interrogatories are then proceeded with as will be found ez> 
plained in the following translation of the Patimokkha. The 
interrogatories being ended, the Patimokkha is intoned after 
the manner followed to this day by the Roman Church. 


The office for priestesses . . . has been omitted in the 
present edition, because the order of priestesses is not now 
recognized by the orthodox Buddhists. 

The text of this edition is derived from MSS. in use at 
the Malwatte Monastery in Kandy, and it will be found 
divided into ten chapters, as follows: — 

I. Interrogatories relating to the requisites for forming 
a chapter. 

II. The Introduction. 

III. The four deadly sins. 

IV. The thirteen faults involving temporary separation 
from the priesthood. 

V. The two undetermined offences. 

VI. The thirty faults requiring confession and absolu- 
tion, and involving forfeiture of the article in reference to 
which the offence has been committed. 

VII. The ninety-two faults requiring confession and 
absolution. 

VIII. Four offences requiring confession. 

IX. The seventy-five rules of conduct. 

X. The seven rules for settling cases. 

The whole is sometimes known as the two hundred and 
twenty-seven precepts. 

Habmosubwobth, Slouob, March 19th, 187S. 
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f 8i. THE OBDEB EECEIVB LEAVE TO DWELL IN 

HOUSES. 

Translated from the CiillarVagga (vL 1^). 

At that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwelling 
at Rajagaha in Bamboo Grove, which is in Kalandakanivapa. 
Now at that time The Blessed One had not given permis- 
sion to the priests to use dwelling-houses. And the priests 
of his following dwelt wherever they could, — in the forests, 
at the foot of trees, on the hills, in the valleys, in mountain 
caves, in cemeteries, in groves of trees, in open spaces, or in 
heaps of straw. And they would return early in the moining 
from their various resting-places, — from the forests, from the 
foot of trees, fi-om the hills, from the valleys, from the moim- 
tain caves, from the cemeteries, from the groves of trees, from 
the open spaces, or from the heaps of straw, winning the 
minds of men with their advancing and their retiring, with 
their looking and their gazing, with their drawing in their 
arms and their stretching out tlieir arms, and having their 
eyes cast down, and perfect in their deportment. 

Now at that time a Rajagaha treasurer went early in the 
morning to the park. And the Rajagaha treasurer saw those 
priests as they returned early in the morning from their vari- 
ous resting-places, — from the forests, from the foot of trees, 
from the hills, from the valleys, from the mountain caves, 
from the cemeteries, from the groves of trees, from the open 
spaces, or from the heaps of straw, winning the minds of men 
with their advancing and their retiring, with their looking 
and their gazing, with their drawing in their arms and their 
stretching out their arms, and having their eyes cast down, 
and perfect in their deportment, — and when he had seen 
them, his mind was won. Then the Rajagaha treasurer drew 
near to where those priests were, and having drawn near, he 
spoke to those priests as follows : 

“ Reverend sits, if I were to build some monastery cdls, 
would ye dwell in those my monastery cells ? ” 
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*^0 householder, The Blessed One has not given peimin- 
non to use monasteij cells.” 

“In that case, reverend sirs, ask The Blessed One about 
the matter, and announce to me his answer.” 

“Very well, O householder,” said those priests to the 
Bajagaha treasurer in assent, and drew near to where The 
Blessed One was; and having drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, they sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, they spoke to The Blessed 
One as follows: 

“ Reverend Sir, a Rajagaha treasurer is desirous of build- 
ing some monastery cells. Reverend Sir, how shall we act 
in the matter?” 

Then The Blessed One, on that occasion, after he had de- 
livered a doctrinal discourse, addressed the priests : 

“ O priests, I permit places of retreat of five different 
kinds; monastery cells, Bengal houses, storied mansions, 
mansions with attics, and huts.” 

Then those priests drew near to where the Rajagaha treas- 
urer was ; and having drawn near, they spoke to the Rajagaha 
treasurer as follows : 

“ O householder, The Blessed One has given permission to 
use monastery cells. Pray, suit your own convenience.” 

Then the Rajagaha treasurer in one day established sixty 
monastery cells. And the Rajagalia treasurer, having com- 
pleted those sixty monastery cells, drew near to wliere The 
Blessed One was; and having drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, the Rajagaha treasurer spoke 
to The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Reverend Sir, let The Blessed One consent to take break- 
fast at my house to-morrow, together with the congregation of 
the priests.” 

And The Blessed One consented by his silence. 

Then the Rajagaha treasurer, perceiving that The Blessed 
One had given his consent, rose from his seat, and saluted 
The Blessed One; and keeping his right side toward him, he 
departed. 
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Hieoi tike BSjagaha treasnxer, whe^ sight was OTer, pre* 
pored excellent food, both bard and soft, and sent word to 
Hie Blessed One: 

“ Reverend Sir, breakfast is ready.” 

Then The Blessed One, having put on his tonic in the 
incoming, took his bowl and his robes, and drew near to where 
the house of the Rajagaha treasurer was ; and having drawn 
near, together with the congregation of the priests, he sat down 
in the seat that was spread for him. Then the Rajagaha treas- 
urer served The Buddha and the congregation of the priests 
that followed him with excellent food, both hard and soft, 
with his own hands, until they were satisfied, and would take 
no more. And when The Blessed One had finished eating, 
and had washed his bowl and his hands, the Rajagaha treasurer 
sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully at 
one side, he spoke to The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Reverend Sir, I have built these sixty monastery cells in 
the hope of merit, and in the hope of heaven. Reverend Sir, ‘ 
how s^l I act in the matter of these monasteiy cells? ” 

“ In that case, O householder, dedicate these sixty mon« 
astery cells to the Order, both present, and to come, and 
throughout the world,” 

“ Very weU, Reverend Sir,” said the Rajagaha treasurer 
to The Blessed One in assent, and dedicated those sixty mon- 
astery cells to the Order, both present, and to come, and 
throughout the world. 

Then The Blessed One gave thanks to the Rajagaha treas- 
urer in the following stanzas : — 

** The cold, the heat, it beateth back. 

And ravenous beasts of every sort. 

The snakes that creep, the gnats that bite. 

The winter’s cold, the heavy rains ; 

And when the dreaded, torrid winds 
Spring up, they, too, are beaten back. 

“ A place for refuge, and for ease, 

To meditate, and insight gain. 

Are monasteries, best of gifts. 

And .of The Buddha highly praised. 
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« There£c««, if any n»n k vise, 

And cheriaheth bis veal atlieart, 

Then monasteries let him build, 

And lodge therein the emdite. 

“ Let food to eat, and also drink, 

And clothes, and bedding in full store, 

Be given to the holy men. 

By him vith a believing heart. 

“ To him the Doctrine they shall teach, 

And all his miseries put to flight ; 

And he, when once be sees the truth. 

Depraved no more, Nii-vana gains.” 

Then The Blessed One, having given thanks to the 
Rajagaha treasurer in the foregoing stanzas, rose from his 
seat and departed. 


§ 86. RESIDENCE DURING THE RAINY SEASON. 

§ 85 a. — Translated from the Maha-Vagga (iii. 1'). 

At that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwell- 
ing at Rajagaha in Bamboo Grove, which is in Kalanda- 
kanivapa. Now at that time residence during tlie rainy 
season had not been prescriljed for the priests by The Blessed 
One. And the priests went about on their wanderings, both 
in the cold season, and in the hot season, and in the rainy 
season. And the people were angered, annoyed, and spoke 
indignantly ; 

“ Pray, why should the Sakyaputta monks go about on 
their wanderings both in the cold season, and in the hot sear 
son, and in the rainy season, and crush the green grass, and 
injure beings having but one of the organs of sense, and bring 
to destruction many small animals? Verily, the followers of 
heretical sects, possessing but a poorly expounded doctrine, 
must lie by and compose themselves for residence during the 
taiuy season. Verily, the birds must make their nests in the 
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dence durui^ the lainy’seasozu Bat tiUae Sak^apatta 
go about on their wanderings, both in the cold season, and in 
the hot season, and in the rainy season, and crush the gieen 
grass, and injure beings having but one of the organs of sense, 
and bring to destruction many small animals.” 

And the priests heard that the people were ang^ered, 
annoyed, and were speaking indignantly; and the priests 
brought the matter to the notice of The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con- 
nection, after he had delivered a doctrinal discourse, addressed 
the priests as follows : 

“ I prescribe, O priests, that ye enter upon residence.” 

Then it occurred to the priests as follows : 

“At what time, pray, ought residence to begin?” And 
they brought the matter to the notice of The Blessed One. 

“ I prescribe, O priests, that ye enter upon residence at 
the time of the aimual rains.” 

Then it occurred to the priests as follows ; 

“ How many, pray, are the days for beginning residence ? ” 
And they brought the matter to the notice of The Blessed 
One. 

“ There are two days, O priests, on which to begin resi- 
dence, an earlier and a later. The earlier one is the day after 
the full moon in the month Asalhl, and the later is one month 
after the full moon in the month Asalhi. These, 0 priests, 
are the two days for beginning residence.” 

And at that time the band of six priests entered upon 
residence, and in the midst of their residence they went about 
on their wanderings. And the people were angered, annoyed, 
and spoke indignantly : 

“ Pray, why should the Sakyaputta monks go about on their 
wanderings, both in the cold season, and in the hot season, and 
in the rainy season, and crush the green grass, and injure be- 
ings having but one of the organs of sense, and bring to 
destruction many small animals? Verily, the followers of 
heretical sects, possessing but a poorly expounded doctrine, 
must lie by and compose themselves for residence during the 
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xidny season. Vexily, the birds must make tbeir nests in the 
tops of the trees, and lie by and compose themselves for 
dence during the rainy season. But these Sakyaputta mcnoks 
go about on their wanderings in the cold season, and in the 
hot season, and in the rainy season, and crush the green grass, 
and injure beings having but one of the organs of sense, and 
bring to destruction many small animals.” 

And the priests heard that the people were angered, an- 
noyed, and spoke indignantly; and those that were moderate 
were angered, annoyed, and spoke indignantly: 

“ Pray, why should the band of six priests, having once 
entered upon residence, go about on their wanderings in the 
midst of the season for residence?” And they brought the 
matter to the notice of The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con- 
nection, after he had delivered a doctrinal discourse, ad- 
dressed the priests: 

“ O priests, it is not allowed that ye *go about on your 
wanderings after having once entered upon residence, and 
not having finished either the former or the latter period of 
three months. If any one go about on his wanderings, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

§ 85 J. — Translated from the Mah5rVagga (iv. !>•). 

“ I prescribe, O priests, that at the end of residence, the 
priests shall invite criticism in respect to three points ; what 
has been seen, or heard, or suspected. Thus shall ye live in 
accord with one another, and be released from your offences, 
and keep the rules of discipline before your eyes. And after 
this manner, O priests, shall ye invite criticism : By a learned 
and competent priest shall the motion be brought before the 
congregation : 

“ ‘ Reverend sirs, let the congregation hear me I This is 
the day of inviting criticism. If the congregation is ready, 
let the congregation invite criticism.’ 

“Then the senior priest, throwing his cloak over one 
shoulder, squatting on the ground, and holding forth his 
joined hands, shall say to the congregation of the priests: 
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M ‘ Brethren, I invite the criticissfi of the congr^;atioii 
-witli respect to what has been seen, or heard, or suspected. 
Let tire venerable brethren have compassion and speak, and 
when I have seen my offence, I will atone for it. Brethren, 
a second time ... a third time I invite the criticism of the 
congregation with respect to what has been seen, or heard, 
or suspected. Let the venerable brethren have compassion 
and speak, and when 1 have seen my offence, I wiU atone 
for it.’ 

“Then each junior priest, throwing his cloak over one 
shoulder, squatting on the ground, and holding forth his 
joined hands, shall say to the congregation of the priests: 

“ ‘ Reverend sirs, I invite the criticism of the congregation 
with respect to what has been seen, or heard, or suspected. 
. . . Reverend sirs, a second time ... a third time I invite 
the criticism of the congregation with respect to what has 
been seen, or heard, or suspected. Let the venerable brethren 
have compassion and speak, and when I have seen my offence, 
I will atone for it.’ ” 


§ 86. THE MENDICANT IDEAL. 

Translated irom the SamyuttarNikaya (xvi. 3^). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests: 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“ Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : 

“ Take pattern by the moon, O priests, when ye go a-beg- 
ging. Hold aloof, O priests, both in body and in mind, never 
weary your welcome, nor be impudent to your benefactors. 

“Just as a man, O priests, would regard a dilapidated 
well, or a rugged mountain, or a river difficult to ford, and 
hold aloof both in body and in mind, in exactly the same 
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way^ O priests, take pattern by &e moofu wben ye go srbeg* 
ging, hold aloof both in body and in mind, never weary your 
welcome, nor be impudent to your benefactors. 

^ Kassapa, O priests, takes pattern by the moon when he 
goes ^begging. He holds aloof both in body and in mind, 
nev^ wearies his welcome, nor is impudent to his bene- 
factors. 

“What do you say to this, 0 priests? What sort of a 
priest is worthy to go a-begging?” 

“ Reverend Sir, our beliefe derive from The Blessed One, 
luiVQ. The Blessed One for their guide and their authority. 
Pray, Reverend Sir, let the answer to this find expression in 
the mouth of The Blessed One. Anything the priests hear 
from The Blessed One will be kept in mind.” 

Then The Blessed One waved his hand in the air ; “ Just 
as my hand, 0 priests, is not caught, nor seized, nor held fast 
by the air, in exactly the same way, O priests, when the mind 
of a priest who goes a-begging is not caught, nor seized, nor 
held fast, and when, willing that they should gain who wish 
for gain, and that they should acquire merit who wish to ac- 
quire merit, he is as delighted and pleased with the gains of 
others as with his own, such a priest, O priests, is worthy to 
go a-begging. 

“ The mind of Kassapa, O priests, when he goes a-begging 
is not caught, nor seized, nor held fast, and willing that they 
should gain who wish for gain, and that they should acquii-e 
merit who wish to acquire merit, he is as delighted and pleased 
with the gains of others as with his own. 

“ What do you say to this, O priests ? What sort of a 
priest is an unworthy teacher of the Doctrine? And what 
sort of a priest is a worthy teacher of the Doctrine?” 

“ Reverend Sir, our beliefs derive from The Blessed One, 
have The Blessed One for their guide and their authority. 
Pray, Reverend Sir, let the meaning of this saying find ex- 
pression in the mouth of The Blessed One. An;^hing the 
priests hear from The Blessed One will be kept in mind.” 

“Then listen, O priests, and pay strict attention, and I 
wBl speak.” 




** T^ Beverend Sir,” said liia prissts to The Biassed Oaa< 
in assent. 

AM The Blessed One spoke as follows : 

M Any priest, O priests, who in teaching the Doctrine to 
others thinks as follows: ‘O that they may hear from me 
the Doctrine I and be won over by what they hear, and niani> 
fest delight towards me,’ such a priest, O priests, is an unwor> 
thy teacher of the Doctrine. 

“ Any priest, O priests, who in teaching the Doctrine to 
others thinks as follows : ‘ The Doctrine has been well taught 
by The Blessed One, avails even in the present life, is imme- 
diate in its results, is inviting and conducive to salvation, and 
may be mastered by any intelligent man for himself. O that 
they may hear from me the Doctrine, and be enlightened 
what they hear, and as a result of their enlightenment begin 
to act accordingly ! ’ and thus teaches the Doctrine to others 
because of that Doctrine’s intrinsic goodness, and because of 
compassion, mercy, and kindness, such a priest, O priests, is a 
worthy teacher of the Doctrine. 

“ Kassapa, O priests, in teaching the Doctrine to others, 
thinks as follows: ‘The Doctrine has been well taught by 
The Blessed One, is of advantage even in the present life, is 
immediate in its results, is inviting and conducive to salvation, 
and may be mastered by any intelligent man for himself. O 
that they may hear from me the Doctrine, and be enlightened 
by what they hear, and as a result of their enlightenment be- 
gin to act accordingly ! ’ and thus teaches the Doctrine to oth- 
ers because of that Doctiine’s intrinsic goodness, and because 
of compassion, mercy, and kindness. 

“ I will admonish you, O priests, by the example of Kas- 
sapa, or by that of any one who may resemble Kassapa, and 
when you have been admonished, begin to act accordingly.” 
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§ 87. THE VALUE OP TRAINING IN RELIGION. 

Translated from the Milindapauha (264**). 

*‘Bhante Nagasena, you priests say, ‘If a layman reach 
saintship, there are two cotases open to him, and none other : 
on the self-same day he either retires from the world or 
passes into Nirvana ; he cannot wait until the morrow.’ Now 
if, bhante Nagasena, he should not succeed in obtaining either 
professor or preceptor, or bowl and robes on that day, would 
that man who had reached saintship retire from the world 
without any assistance ? or would he wait until another day ? 
or would some other saint come by magical power and receive 
him into the Order ? or would he pass into Nirvana ? ” 

“ Your majesty, this layman who liad attained to saintship, 
would not retire from the world without assistance, or if he 
did so, he would be guilty of theft, nor could he wait for an- 
other day ; and whether any one who had attained to saint- 
ship came or not, he would pass into Nirvana that self-same 
day.” 

“ In that case, bhante Nagasena, saintship has forfeited all 
claim to be a quiet haven, if it slaughters its possessor.” 

“Your majesty, inferiority is characteristic of a lajunan; 
and it is through tins characteristic inferiority and weakness 
that a householder, when he has attained to saintship, on the 
self-same day either retires from the world or passes into Nir- 
vana ; and this weakness, your majesty, is not a fault of saint- 
ship, it is a fault belonging to the lay state. Just as food, your 
majesty, sustains the vital force, and preserves the life of all 
beings, but kills, through its indigestibility, any one who has 
a poor stomach and a slow and weak digestion, yet this weak- 
ness of digestion is not the fault of the food, but the fault of 
the stomach; in exactly the same way, your majesty, it is 
through his characteristic weakness and inferiority that a 
householder, when he has attained to saintsliip, on the self- 
same day either retires from the world or passes into Nirvana ; 
and this characteristic weakness, your majesty, is not a' fault 
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of MHnteliip, it is a fault belongings to the lay state. Or* 
agam, your majesty, aa a small stalk of grass -will break mid 
double over if a heavy stone be placed upon it ; in exactly the 
same way, your majesty, a layman who has attained to saintr 
ship, cannot, so long as he remains a layman, sustain aaintaTiip, 
but on the self-same day he either retires from the world or 
passes into Nirvana. Or, again, your majesty, just as a mafi 
who is weak, feeble, of low extraction, and of few meritorious 
works, if he succeeds to a large kingdom, falls at once, per- 
ishes, and breaks down, and proves unable to sustain princely 
power ; in exactly the same way, your majesty, a layman who 
has attained to saintship, cannot, so long as he stays a lay- 
man, sustain saintship. For this reason, then, on the self- 
same day he either retires from the world or passes into 
Nirvana.” 

“ Well done, bhante Nagasena! Thus it is, and you have 
my assent.” 


§ 88. THE COLOBLESS LIFE. 

Translated from the MilindapaSha (7C®*). 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, what is the difference 
between one who has passion and one who is free from 
passion ? ” 

“ Your majesty, the one clings, the other does not cling.”, 

“ Bhante, what do you mean by ‘ clings ’ and ‘ does not 
cling’?” 

“ Your majesty, the one covets, the other does not covet.” 

“ Bhante, this is the way I look at the matter : both he 
who has passion and he who is free from passion have the 
same wish, that his food, whether hard or soft, should be 
good; neither wishes for what is bad.” 

“ Your majesty, he that is not free from passion experi- 
ences both the taste of that food, and also passion due to that 
taste ; while he who is free from passion experiences the taste 
of that food, but no passion due to that taste.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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§ 89. CAN THE SAINT SUFFEB? 

Translated from the SoniynttarNik&ya (nii 1**}. 

“And how, O householder, is one wretched of body but 
not wretched of mind? 

“We may have, O householder, a learned and noble dis- 
ciple, who is a follower of noble disciples, conversant with 
the Noble Doctrine, disciplined in the Noble Doctrine, a fol- 
lower of good people, conversant with the Doctrine held by 
good people, disciplined in the Doctrine held by good people. 
He does not consider form in the light of an Ego — neither 
the Ego as possessing form, nor form as comprised in the Ego, 
nor the Ego as comprised in form — and is thus not possessed 
with the idea, ‘ I am form ; form belongs to the I.’ And not 
being possessed with the idea, ‘ I am form ; form belongs to 
the I,’ when form alters and changes, the alteration and 
change of form do not cause sorrow, lamentation, grief, and 
despair to arise in him. 

“ He does not consider sensation . . . perception . . . the 
predispositions . . . consciousness in the liglit of an Ego — 
neither the Ego as possessing consciousness, nor consciousness 
as comprised in the Ego, nor the Ego as comprised in con- 
sciousness — and is thus not possessed with the idea, ‘ I am 
consciousness; consciousness belongs to the I.’ And not 
*being possessed with the idea, ‘I am consciousness; con- 
sciousness belongs to the I,’ when consciousness alters and 
changes, the alteration and change of consciousness do not 
cause sorrow, lamentation, grief, and despair to arise in him. 

“ Thus, O householder, is one wretched of body but not 
wretched of mind.” 

Thus spake the venerable Sariputta, and the delighted 
householder Nakulapita applauded the speech of the vener- 
able Sariputta. 







f 90. THE BODY IS AN OPEN SOBE. 

Translated from the Milindapafiba (73**). 

Said the king, *‘Bhante Nagasena, are they who have 
retired from the world fond of their bodies?” 

“No, your majesty, they who have retired from the world 
are not fond of their bodies.” 

“ Then why, bhante, do you indulge your body, and lavish 
attention on it?” 

“Pray, your majesty, have you ever at any time been hit 
in battle by an arrow ? ” 

“Yes, bhante; I have.” 

“And was the wound, your majesty, anointed with oint- 
ment, smeared with oil, and bandaged with a strip of fine cloth ? ” 

“Yes, bhante. It was anointed with ointment, smeared 
with oil, and bandaged with a strip of fine cloth.” 

“ Pray, your majesty, were you fond of that wound, that 
you anointed it with ointment, smeared it with oil, and ban- 
daged it with a strip of fine cloth? ” 

“ No, bhante. I was not fond of my wound ; but it was in 
order that my flesh might heal that I anointed it with oint- 
ment, smeared it with oil, and bandaged it with a strip of fine 
cloth.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, they who have 
retired from the world are not fond of their bodies ; but, with- 
out being attached to them, they take care of their bodies in 
order to advance in the religious life. The body, your majesty, 
has been likened to a wound by The Blessed One ; and, there- 
fore, they who have retired from the world take care of their 
bodies as though they were wounds, without thereby becoming 
attached to them. And The Blessed One, your majesty, has 
spoken as follows : 

“ ‘ This monstrous wound hath outlets nine, 

A damp, wet skin doth clothe it o’er ; 

At every point this unclean thing 
Exudeth nasty, stinking smells.’ ” 

“You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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§ 91. HEAVEN NOT THE HIGHEST GOOD. 

Translated from the A&gnttararNik&ya (iiL 18). 

“If wandering ascetics, O priests, members of another 
sect, were to say to you, ‘ Sirs, is it in order to be reborn in 
the world of the gods that the monk Gotama leads a holy 
life ? ’ would ye not, O priests, if that question were put to 
you, be distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe the idea ? ” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ So it appears, O priests, that ye are distressed at, ashamed 
of, and loathe the idea of life in heaven, heavenly beauty, 
heavenly liappiness, heavenly glory ; that ye are distressed at, 
ashamed of, and loathe the idea of heavenly power. But much 
more, O priests, should ye be distressed at, ashamed of, and 
loathe doing evil with the body ; be distressed at, ashamed of, 
and loathe doing evil with the voice; be distressed at, ashamed 
of, and loathe doing evil with the mind.” 


§92. THE SAINTS SUPERIOR TO THE GODS. 

Translated from the ASguttaxa-NikSya (iii. 37). 

In former times, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, 
was admonishing the Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three, 
and on that occasion pronounced the following stanza : 

“ Come, tell me, where’s the man like me, 

The foarteenth day, the fifteenth day. 

And eke the eighth of each half-month, 

To celebrate as days of fast. 

And keep the vows, in number eight. 

Through all the months of residence I ” 

Now this stanza, O priests, which was sung by Sakka, the 
leader of the gods, was inapposite, not apposite, ill-spoken, not 
well-spoken. And why do I say so? Because Sakka, the leader 
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df fiie gods, O pdfists, vna not free £r^ passkoi, -was not free' 
from iiatred, 'was not free from infatuation. But th«,t priest, 
O prksts, who is a saint, who has lost all depravity, who has 
led the holy life, who has done what it behraved him to do, 
who has laid aside the burden, who baa achieved the supreme 
good, who has destroyed every fetter that binds him to exist* 
ence, who is released by perfect knowledge, such a priest, 
O priests, can truly say, 

“ Come, tell me where’s the man like me, 

The fourteenth day, the fifteenth day, 

And eke the eighth of each half-month. 

To celebrate as days of fast, 

And keep the vows, in number eight, 

Through all the months of residence ! ” 

And why do I say so ? Because that priest, O priests, is free 
from passion, is free from hatred, is free from infatuation. 

In former times, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, 
was admonishing the Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three, 
and on that occasion pronounced the foUo'wing stanza : 

“ Come, tell me where’s the man like me. 

The fourteenth day, the fifteenth day, 

And eke the eighth of each half-month, 

To celebrate as days of fast. 

And keep the vows, in number eight. 

Through all the months of residence I ” 

Now this stanza, O priests, which was sung by Sakka, tbe 
leader of the gods, was inapposite, not apposite, Ul-spoken, not 
well-spoken. And why do I say so? Because Sakka, the 
, leader of the gods, O priests, is not released from birth, old 
age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair; 
in short, he is not released from misery. But that priest, 
O priests, who is a saint, who has lost all depravity, who has 
led the holy life, who has done what it behooved him to do, 
who has laid aside the burden, who has achieved the supreme 
good, who has destroyed every fetter that binds him to exist- 
ence, who is released by perfect knowledge, such a priest, 
O priests, can truly say. 
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«« Come, teQ me where 'b the num like me, 
The fonrteeQlh day, the flfteentii day, 
And Aa the eighth of each half-month, 
To celebrate as days of fast, 

And keep the vowe, in number eight, 
Through all the months of residence I “ 


And why do I say so? Because that priest, O priests, is 
released from birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, mis- 
ety, grief, and despair; in short, he is released from misery. 


§ 93. THE ANGER-EATING DEMON. 

Translated from, the SamyuttarNikSya (xL 3.2^), 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapin^ka’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests: 

“ Priests 1 ” said he. 

“ Lord I ” said the priests in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : 

Once upon a time, O priests, a certain sickly-looking 
and decrepit demon took his seat on the throne of Sakka, 
the leader of the gods. And the Gods, O priests, of the 
Suite of the Thirty-three, were angered, annoyed, and spoke 
indignantly ; “ O wonderful is it I O marvellous is it ! 
Here this sickly-looking and decrepit demon has taken 
his seat on the throne of Sakka, the leader of the gods!” 
Now, O priests, in proportion as the Gods of the Suite of the 
Thirty-three were angered, annoyed, and spoke indignantly, 
in the same proportion did the demon grow handsomer, better- 
looking, and more pleasing. 

Then, O priests, the Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three 
drew near to where Sakka, the leader of the gods, was; and 
having drawn near, they spoke to Sakka, the leader of the 
gods, as follows: 
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**Bir, a oextaln sijQklT-lookmg decrepit demon hm 
esme here and taken bis seat on yonr throne. And the 
€k)dsi sir, of i&e Suite of tibe Tbiity-tbree, are angered, 
annoyed, and speak indignantly: ‘O wonderful is it! O 
marvellous is it! Here this sickly-looking and decrepit 
demon has taken his seat on the throne of Sakka, tha 
leader of the gods.’ And, sir, in proportion as the Gods of 
the Suite of the Thirty-three are angered, annoyed, and speak 
indignantly, in the same proportion does the demon grow 
handsomer, betteivlooking, and more pleasing. Sir, surely 
now, it must he an angereating demon.” 

Then, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, drew near 
to where the angereating demon was ; and having drawn near, 
he threw his upper garment over his shoulder, and planting 
his right knee-pan on the ground, he stretched out his joined 
palms to the demon, and thrice announced himself: 

“Sir, your obedient servant, Sakka, the leader of the 
gods ! Sir, your obedient servant, Sakka, the leader of the 
gods ! Sir, your obedient servant, Sakka, the leader of the 
gods 1 ” 

And the more, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, 
proclaimed his own name, the more sickly-looking and de- 
crepit became the demon ; and straightway he disappeared. 

Then, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, resumed 
his seat on his throne, and took occasion to induce in the 
gods a more fitting frame of mind, by means of the following 
stanzas: 


“ My mind’s not easily cast down. 
Nor lightly swerveth from its course ; 
Long angry can I never be, 

For anger finds in me no place. 

“ I ne’er in anger say harsh words. 
And ne’er proclaim my virtue’s fame ; 
Myself I seek to keep subdued 
In interest of my future weal.” 
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§ 94. CONTENTMENT IS mCHES. 

Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. iii.). 

By diedling-flaee is meant either a chamber, or a hut, or a 
whole monastery. Now a dwelling-place is not a hindrance 
to everybody. But any one who spends much thought on 
building operations or the like, or accumulates many goods, 
or for any reason devotes much attention to his house and 
becomes engrossed by it, to him it is a hindrance, but not to 
any other. The following story will illustrate. 

They say there were two young men of good family, who 
issued forth from AnurSdhapura, and retired from the world in 
a monasteiy surrounding a relic-shrine. One of these learnt 
two tables of contents by heart, and when five years had 
elapsed from his ordination, he went, after the solemnity of 
inviting criticism, to Pacinakhandaraji. The other one re- 
mained where he was. The one who had gone to Pacinar 
khandaraji dwelt there a long time, and having become an 
elder, he reflected, “This place is very suitable for retire- 
ment. Come now, I will tell it to my comrade.” And he 
issued forth, and in due course of travel arrived at the mon- 
asteiy surrounding the relic-shrine. His friend saw him 
coming, and, notwithstanding he was also an elder, and had 
been a member of the Order for the same length of time, 
went to meet him, and taking his bowl and his robe, he peiv 
formed for him the duties of respect. When the visiting 
elder had entered his sleeping-quarters, he thought, “ Now 
my friend will send me either some clarified butter, or some 
treacle, or something to drink ; for he has dwelt in this city 
a long time.” But when he received nothing at night, in 
the morning he thought, “ Now he will send me some rice- 
gruel, or some hard food, given by some of his charitable 
friends.” But when he saw nothing, he thought, “ There are 
none to send. Methinks they will give when he goes to the 
village,” and went with him early in the morning to the 
village. After wsikmg through one street and securing only 
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a ladleful of zice-grael, they sat dotn^ in a hall where there, 
was a seat, and drank it up. Then the stranger elder 
thought, Methinks it cannot be lice-gmel aU the time ; 
surely at dinneivtime the people will give some good rice* 
porridge.” So at dinnei>time he went his rounds for nlina, 
and getting nothing to eat but such as had already been 
given him, he said to his friend : 

“ Reverend sir, do you always live in this way? ” 

“ Yes, brother.” 

“Reverend sir, it is very pleasant at PacmakbandarajL 
Let us go thither.” 

The elder issued from the city by the southern gate, and 
started ofE by way of the potter’s village. 

“ Reverend sir,” said his friend, “why do you' take this 
road?” 

“Brother, did you not celebrate the praises of Facina- 
khandaraji ? ” 

“ But, reverend sir, in all this time that you have inhab- 
ited this place, have you acquired no spare requisites ? ” 

“ Yes, brother ; the bed and the bench that belong to the 
congregation. But I have put them back where they belong, 
and have nothing else.” 

“ But I, reverend sir, am leaving behind a walking-stick, 
a measure of sesamum oil, sandals, and a scrip.” 

“Brother, have you accumulated all those in one day’s 
time?” 

“ Yes, reverend sir,” said the other ; and pleased in mind, 
he did obeisance, and said, “ Reverend sir, for such as you it 
is everywhere as though you dwelt in the wood, and as 
though every place contained a relic-shrine, and held the 
remains of the four Buddhas, and as though you could hear 
profitable sermons in the Brazen Palace, and had sight of 
great temples, and of holy elders. For you it is as if The 
Buddha were alive. Stay you here 1 ” 

And on the next day, with his bowl and his robe, he 
departed alone. 

For such a one, a dweUing-place is no hindrance. 
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§ 95. THE STORY OF A FREEST. 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Baddhaghosa’s comment. 

222. “ What man his rising anger curbs, 

Like chariot circling o'er the plain, 

He, truly, is the charioteer — 

Holders of reins all other folk.” 

“ What man hie rising anger.” This doctrinal instruction 
•was ^ven by The Teacher while dwelling in the Aggalava 
shrinC ; and it was concerning a certain priest. 

For when The Teacher had given permission to the con- 
gregation of the priests to use houses, and houses were being 
built for them by the Rajagaha treasurer and others, a cer- 
tain priest who dwelt in ihe forest, in making for himself a 
house, saw a particular tree, and began to cut it down. But 
the goddess who had been bom therein and had a young son, 
took the child on her hip, and stood and begged, saying, 

“ My lord, do not cut down my mansion. I cannot, with 
my little son, wander about with no place of abode.” 

“ It would not be possible for me to find another tree like 
this,” thought the priest, and heeded not her request. 

“ At least, consideration for the child will cause him to 
stop,” thought the goddess, and placed her son on a bough of 
the tree ; but the priest was unable to check his uplifted axe, 
and cut off the child’s arm. 

The goddess, in a violent rage, had lifted up both her 
hands to smite the priest dead, when she thought, 

“ This priest observes the precepts : if I kill him, I shall 
go to heU. And the other goddesses, also, when they see 
their trees cut down by priests, will follow my example, and 
kill the priests, thinking, ‘ It was thus that such and such a 
goddess killed a priest.’ But this priest has a master ; I •will 
teU it to his master.” 

Then she lowered her uplifted hands, and went weeping 
to The Teacher. And having done him obeisance, she stood 
respectfully at one side. 
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Then sdd The Teacher, ** What is it, goddess ? ** 

**Beyerend Sir,” said sl^, jonr disdpie did so and so to 
me. 1, however, when desirous of killing him, made such 
and such a reflection, and have come hither without killing 
him.” And she related the whole story in full. 

“ Well done, well done, goddess I ” said The Teacher, 
when he had heard her story. “ You did well in keeping 
your mounting anger under control, as one would a chariot 
circling hither and thither.” And he pronounced this stanza : 

“ What man his rising anger curbs. 

Like chariot cirdiug o’er the plain, 

He, truly, is the charioteer — 

Holders of reins all other folk.” 

Other folk ; — Bj “ other folk ” are meant the charioteers of the king, of the 
deputy king, and so on. These are called holders of reins, bnt not charioteers in 
the highest sense. 

At the end of this instruction, the goddess became estab- 
lished in the fruit of conversion ; and the instruction was of 
profit also to the assembled throng. 

But the goddess, though converted, continued to weep. 

Then said The Teacher, “ What is it, goddess ? ” 

“Reverend Sir,” said she, “my mansion is destroyed. 
What am I now to do?” 

“ Nay, goddess, be not anxious. I will give you a man- 
sion.” And indicating a tree the goddess of which had passed 
into another existence on the previous day, and which was 
situated in the neighborhood of the perfumed chamber of 
Jetavana monastery, he said to her, “ In such and such a spot 
is a deserted tree ; go thither.” 

And she went thither; and from that time on, even 
powerful goddesses did not dare to come and attempt to 
expel her from a tree that had been given her by The 
Buddha. 

The Teacher, when he had performed this benefaction, 
laid down for the priests the precept concerning vegetation. 

The Stoiy of a Frieit 
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§ 96. THE YOUNG STONE-THKOWEE. 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary on stanza 302. 

860. “ The guarding of the eye is good : 

And good the guarding of the ear. 

The guarding of the nose is good : 

And good the guarding of the tongue. 

861. “ The guarding of the body ’s good : 

And good the guarding of the voice. 

The guarding of the mind is good : 

And good is guarding everywhere. 

The priest that guarded is in all, 

From every misery frees himself. 

862. “ Eestrained of hand, restrained of foot, 
Eestrained of voice, restrained in all, 

Beflective, calm, content alone, 

’T is he that is a priest in truth. 

363. “ That priest who keeps his tongue controlled. 

Who Scripture quotes, is not puffed up. 

Who all things good and right explains, — 

How sweet to listen to his voice ! ” 

“ Sestrained of hand'* This doctrinal instruction was 
given by The Teacher while dwelling at Jetavana monastery; 
and it was concerning a priest who killed a goose. The 
account runs as follows : 

Two friends, inhabitants of Savatthi, entered the Order, 
and having received ordination as priests, generally went 
about together. One day they had been bathing in the 
Aciravati River, and as they were afteravards basking in the 
sun, they fell into friendly conversation. At that instant 
two wild geese came flying through the sky. Thereupon the 
younger of the two priests said, 

“ I can take a potsherd and hit this gosling in the eye.” 
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“ No, you can’t,’’ tJie other. 

** I can do even better; I can hit the eye on Ihie other 
side.” 

“ That you surely cannot do.” 

“Just wait and see!” And so saying, he took a tri- 
angular piece of pottery, and threw it at the goose’s hinder 
parts. 

The goose, when it heard the whiz of the potsherd, turned 
its head to look. Then the priest, snatching up a round frag- 
ment, hit the eye belonging to the further side, so that the 
potsherd came out at the eye belonging to this side. The 
goose screamed, and rolling over fell down at their feet. 

Then came up other priests, who happened to be at hand, 
and had seen what had happened. 

“ Brother,” said they, “ you, who have retired from the 
world under the dispensation of a Buddha, have done some- 
thing very unseemly in taking life.” And they took the 
priest with them, and showed him to The Tathagata. 

“ Is it true,” asked The Teacher, “ what they say, that 
you have taken life?” 

“ Reverend Sir, it is true.” 

“Priest, ... it was a very serious sin for you to take 
life after you had retired from the world under the dispensa- 
tion of such a Buddha as I. A priest should always keep his 
hands, his feet, and his voice under restraint.” So saying, 
he pronounced this stanza: 

“ Restrained of hand, restrained of foot, 

Restrained of voice, restrained in all, 

Reflective, calm, content alone, 

’T is he that is a priest in truth.” 

The Story of the Gtoose-killing I^eet 
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§ 97. » AND HATE NOT HIS FATHER AND MOTHER.” 

Translated from the VisuddM-Magga (chap. iii.). 

For some persons even mother and father are no hin- 
drances, as in the case of the young priest, the nephew 
on his mother’s side of an elder who dwelt in Eorandaka 
monastery. 

It is related that the young priest had gone to Rohana to 
hear the precepts read, and the elder’s sister, who was a lay 
devotee, used constantly to ask the elder for news of her son. 
One day the elder determined to go and fetch the lad, and 
set out in the direction of Rohana. The youth also had left 
his quarters, and had issued forth from Rohana. For he said 
to himself, “ It is a long time that I have lived here. I will 
go now and see my preceptor, and having learnt how the lay 
woman is doing, I will return again.” And they both met on 
the banks of the Ganges. Then the young priest performed 
his respectful duties to the elder at the foot of a certain tree, 
and when the latter asked him, “ Whither are you going ? ” 
he told him. Said the elder, “You do well ; the lay woman 
is always asking after you, and it is for this very reason that 
I am come. By all means go, and I will stay and keep resi- 
dence here.” And thus he dismissed liim. 

The young priest arrived home at the monastery on the * 
day for beginning residence, and they assigned to him a cell 
which had been built by his father. On the next day his 
father came, and inquired of one of the priests, “ Reverend 
sir, to whom has my cell been assigned ? ” And when he 
heard it had been assigned to a young stranger, he drew near, 
and having done obeisance, he said, 

“ Reverend sir, any one who enters upon residence in my 
cell has a garment given him.” 

“ What mean you, O layman ? ” 

“ For the next three months you must beg your food at 
our house, and when, after the solemnity of inviting criti- 
cism, you wish to depart, come and take leave of us.” 
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The other assented by his silence. 

Then the layman went home, and said to his wife, ** A 
eertain reverend stranger is in the dwelling I put up, and we 
must wait on him attentively.” 

“ Very well,” said the lay woman in assent, and prepared 
excellent food, both hard and soft. 

At breakfast-time the lad came to the house of his mother 
and father, but no one recognized him. And he remained 
three months, and always ate his alms at their house. And 
when residence was over, he anuounced to them that he was 
about to depart. 

Then said his mother and father, “ Reverend sir, you can 
go on the morrow.” And the next day they fed him in their 
house, and then filled up a measure of sesamum oil and gave 
it to him, and also a lump of sugar, and nine cubits’ length of 
cloth, and said, “ You can go now, reverend sir.” And he 
returned thanks, and set out in the direction of Rohana. 

And his preceptor, after the solemnity of inviting criti- 
cism, was coming in the opposite direction, and met him in 
the place where they had met before. The lad performed his 
respectful duties to the elder at the foot of a certain tree. 
Then said the elder, 

“ Well, my friend, did you see the lay woman ? ” 

“ Yes, reverend sir,” said he in reply, and told him all the 
news. And having anointed the feet of the elder with the 
sesamum oil, and made him a drink with the lump of sugar, 
and given him the cloth, he did obeisance before him and 
saying, “ Reverend sir, Rohana is the place for me,” he 
departed on his way. 

The elder came to the monastery, and on the next day 
entered the village of Koran^ka. And the lay woman, who 
was always looking up the road, and saying, “ Now, now my 
brother is coming with my son,” saw him approaching alone, 
and fell at his feet, and wept, and lamented, saying, “ My 
son, methinks, must be dead, inasmuch as the elder comes 
alone.” 

Then thought the elder, “Surely, the lad, through the 
moderateness of his passions, must have gone away without 
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aMiiiminMng Mmself.” And he comforted her, and 4nld hmr 
;lhe whole story, and drawing forth the cloth from the scrip 
in which he carried his bowl, he showed it to her. 

The lay woman was pleased, and lying prostrate, with 
her face in the direction in which her son had gone, she wor* 
shiped, saying, 

“Methinks The Blessed One must have had in mind a 
body of priests like my son when he preached the relay course 
of conduct, the N^aka course of conduct, the tuya^^^a 
course of conduct, and the course of conduct customary with 
the great saints, showing how to take delight in the cultiva- 
tion of content with the four reliances. This man ate for 
three months in the house of the mother who bore him, and 
never said, ‘ I am thy son, and thou art my mother.’ O the 
wonderful man ! ” 

For such a one mother and father are no hindrances, much 
less any other lay devotees. 


§ 98. NO BUDDHIST SHOULD COMMIT SUICIDE. 

Translated from the Milindapanha (195>). 

“ Bhante Nagasena ! The Blessed One has said as fol- 
lows : ‘ Priests, let no one destroy himself, and whosoever 
would destroy himself, let him be dealt with according to 
law.’ . But on the other hand you priests say, ‘ Whenever The 
Blessed One taught the Doctrine to his disciples, he would 
in many different ways teach the extirpation of birth, old 
age, disease, and death. And, verily, if any one overcame 
birth, old age, disease, and death, him he would praise in the 
highest terms.’ 

“ If, bhante Nagasena, The Blessed One has said as fol- 
lows : ‘ Priests, let no one destroy himself, and whosoever 
would destroy himself, let him be dealt with according to law,’ 
then, surely, it was a mistake to say that he would teach 
the extirpation of birth, old age, disease, and death. If he 
would teach the extirpation of birth, old age, disease, and 
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me desttcf lamself, and whosoever woold destroy himnfttf, 
let him be dealt with according to law.’ 

M This is another dilemma come to you to solve.” 

“ Tim Blessed One, your majesty, has said as follows : 
‘ Priests, let no one destroy himself, and whosoever would 
destroy himself, let him be dealt with according to law.’ 
And whenever The Blessed One taught the Doctrine to his 
disciples, he would in many different wa3n3 teach the extirpsr 
lion of birth, old age, disease, and death. But there was a 
reason for the interdiction, and also for the exhortation of 
The Blessed One.” 

“ But what was the reason, bhante Nagasena, for the inters 
diction, and what also for the exhortation of The Blessed 
One?” 

“ The virtuous and weU-oonducted man, your majesty, is 
like a medicine in destroying the poison of human corraption ; 
is like a healing herb in quieting the disease of human cor- 
ruption ; is like water in removing the dirt and defilement of 
human corruption ; is like the magic jewel in giving all good 
fortune to men; is like a ship in crossing to the further 
shore of the four torrents of human viciousness; is like a 
caravan-leader in conducting men through the wilderness of 
birth ; is like the wind in extinguishing the heat of man’s 
threefold fever; is like a great cloud in satisfying man’s 
longings ; is like a teacher in training men in the acquire- 
ment of merit ; and is like a skilful preceptor in pointing out 
to men the way of peace. 

“It was, your majesty, in order that the virtuous man, 
whose good qualities are so many, so numerous, so infinitely 
multiplied, who is such an embodiment and aggregation of 
good qualities, such a cause of welfare to men, might not 
perish, that The Blessed One, your majesty, out of com- 
passion for men, laid down this precept : ‘ Priests, let no one 
destroy himself, and whosoever would destroy himself, let 
him be dealt svith according to law.’ 

“ This, your majesty, was the reason for the interdiction 
of The Blessed One. 
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“ Moreover, your majesty, the following w^ said by the 
bdlliant preacher, the elder Kumara-Kassapa, in an exposition 
of the next world which he made to prince Payasi : ‘ The 
longer, O prince, virtuous and noble monks and Brahmans 
live, the more they avail for the welfare of the multitude, for 
the happiness of the multitude, for compassionating the world, 
for the advantage, the welfare, and the happiness of gods and 
men.’ 

“But what was the reason for the exhortation of The 
Blessed One ? 

“Your majesty, birth is misery; old age is misery; dis- 
ease is misery ; death is misery ; sorrow is misery ; lamenta- 
tion is miserj' ; misery is misery ; grief is misery ; despair is 
misery; association with those we do not love is misery; 
separation from those we love is misery ; to have a mother 
die is misery ; to have a father die is misery ; to have a brother 
die is misery ; to have a sister die is misery ; to have a son 
die is misery ; to have a wife die is misery ; to have a relative 
die is misery; to have misfortunes happen to a relative is 
misery ; the loss of health is misery ; the loss of wealth is 
misery ; the loss of character is misery ; the loss of orthodoxy 
is misery ; to be in danger from the king is miserj’^ ; to 1 k 3 in 
danger from bandits is misery ; to be in danger from enemies 
is misery; to be in danger of famine is misery; to be in 
danger from fire is misery; to be in danger from water is 
misery ; to be in danger from the waves is misery ; to be in 
danger from whirlpools is misery; to be in danger from 
crocodiles is misery; to be in danger from sea-monsters is 
misery; self-reproach is misery; the reproach of others is 
misery ; to be fined is misery ; poverty is misery ; stage- 
fright is misery ; to be in danger from the naked ascetics is 
misery ; to be in danger of death is misery ; to be beaten with 
rattans is misery; to be beaten with whips is misery; to be 
beaterr with short sticks is misery ; to have one’s hands cut 
off is misery ; to have one’s feet cut off is misery ; to have 
one’s hands and feet cut off is misery ; to have one’s ears cut 
off is misery ; to have one’s nose cut off is misery ; to have 
one’s ears and nose cut off is misery ; the ‘ kettle of gruel ’ 
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u isaiserjr; tiie ‘aea^hell tonsoxe’ is .nusery; the ^ESlui* 
mouth’ is miseiy; the ‘wresth of fbme’ is misery; tbs' 
* hands of flame ’ is miseiy; the ‘blades of grass ’ is miseiy; 
the ‘bark-dress’ is miseiy; the ‘black antelope is miseiy; 
the ‘ hook-meat ’ is miseiy ; the ‘ penny-bit ’ is misery ; ‘ carv- 
ing by caustics ’ is miseiy ; the ‘ pivot ’ is miseiy ; the ‘ straw- 
bolster’ ^ is miseiy; to be sprinkled with boiling oil is 


^ Extract from the Native Commentary to the ABgnttara-NikSya, 

ii. 1, 1 : 

Kettle of gruel : — In the pot-of-grael torture they cut open the 
skull, and with a pair of tonga take up a heated iron ball, and throw it 
in ; whereby the brains boU, and run over. 

Sea-ehell totuure: — In the searshell-tonsure torture they first make 
an incision through the skin, beginning on either side of the upper lip, 
and continuing by the roots of the ears, and around by the neck. And 
drawing together all the hair into one knot, they twist it by means of a 
stick until they have raised the scalp. Then they rub the dome of the 
skull with coarse gravel, and wash it until it presents the appearance of a 
polished sea-ehell. 

Rahu-mouth; — In the Babu-mouth torture they keep the mouth 
open by means of a peg, and burn a candle inside. Or, beginning from 
the roots of the ears, they dig out the teeth, so that the blood gushes 
forth, and fills the mouth. 

Wreath of flame : — They envelop the entire body in cloth that has 
been steeped in oil, and then set fire. 

Hands of flame : — Having enveloped the hands in cloth that has 
been steeped in oil, they cause them to flame up like torches. 

Blades of grass ; — In the blades-of-grass torture they begin at the 
neck, and cut the skin downwards in blade-hke strips as far as to the 
ankles, and then let them fall. Then they put a halter on the man, and 
drag him forward, so that he stumbles and falls over the blade-hke strips 
of his own skin. 

Bark-dress : — In the bark-dress torture they cut strips the same as 
before, leaving off at the hips ; and from the hips they out other strips, 
leaving off at the ankles. Then the strips of the upper part of the body 
form, as it were, a bark tunic for the lower part. 

Black antelope : — In the black-antelope torture they drive the 
points of four iron stakes through the two elbows and the two knees, so 
that the man remains pinioned to the ground by means of these four iron 
stakes. Then they build a fire all around him ; and in order to make the 
fire-surrounded black antelope, mentioned in the text, they remove the 
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to be devoured by dogs is misery; to be impaled 
alive is misery; to be beheaded vdth a sword is misery. 
Such, such, your majesty, are the various and 'manifold mis- 
eries which one encounters in the course of rebirth. 

“ As the water, your majesty, of the Ganges River, after 
having rained down in the Himalaya Mountains, encounters 
on its way stones, grit, . . . whirlpools, eddies, . . . obstruc- 
tions, hindrances, roots, and branches ; in exactly the same 
way, your majesty, men have to encounter various and mani- 
fold miseries in the course of rebirth. 

“The existent, your majesty, is misery; the non-exist- 
ent is happiness ; and it was, your majesty, while The Blessed 
One was explaining how good is the non-existent, and how 
terrible the existent, that he gave the exhortation to realize 
the non-existent by overcoming birth, old age, disease, and 
death. 

“ This, your majesty, is the reason for the exhortation of 
The Blessed One.” 

“ Well done, bhante Nagasena ! The difficulty has been 
well straightened out ; the reason ably presented. You have 
my assent that thus it is.” 


stakes from time to time, and set the man on his protruding bones. 
There is no torture equal to this one. 

Hook-meat: — They strike him with double hooks, and thus tear 
away skin, flesh, and tendons. 

Penny-bit : — Beginning at the top, they cut off bits of the size of 
a penny from the whole body by means of sharp razors, and let them fall 
to the ground. 

Carving by cauttics : — They cut the man’s body here and there 
with weapons, and then, by means of combs, they rub in caustic, so that 
skin, flesh, and gristle trickle away, and only the bony skeleton remains. 

Pivot: — HaTing made him lie down on one side, they drive an 
iron stake through his ear, and make him fast to the ground. Then they 
take him by the feet and whirl him around. 

Straw-bolster ; — A skilful executioner, without cutting through the 
skin, will break his bones by means of small hand-miUstones, so that 
when lifted up by the hair, he hangs a limp mass of flesh. Then they 
wind him round and round with his hair, and dispose him in a coil like 
a steaw-pad. 
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S 9!). TBS ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO TBS OBDISl. 

Translated from the Cnlla-Vagga (x. 1^}. 

At that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwelling 
among the Sakkas at Kapilavatthu in Banyan Park. Then 
drew near Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid to where The Blessed 
One was ; and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed 
One, she stood respectfully at one side. And standing re- 
spectfully at one side, Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid spoke to 
The Blessed One as follows : 

“Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, O Gotamid, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

And a second time Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid spoke to 
The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, O Gotamid, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

And a third time Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid spoke to 
The Blessed One as follows : 

“Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, O Gotamid, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

Then thought Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid, “ The Blessed 
One permitteih not that women retire from household life to 
the ^useless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline an- 
nounced by The Tathagata; ” and she was sorrowful, eadf 
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ftud teari^ and wept. And saluting The Blessed One, and 
keeping her right side toward him, she departed. 

Then The Blessed One, after dwelling at Kapilavatthu as 
long as he wished, departed on his wanderings toward Vesallj 
and wandering from place to place, he came to where VesSli 
was. And there The Blessed One dwelt at Vesall, in Great 
Wood, in Pagoda Hall. 

Then Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid had her hair cut off, 
put on yellow garments, and with a number of Sakka women 
departed towards Vesall; and going from place to place, she 
drew near to where Vesali was, and Great Wood, and Pagoda 
HaU. And Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid with swollen feet, 
and covered with dust, soiTowful, sad, and tearful, stood 
weeping outside in the entrance porch. 

Now tlie venerable Ananda saw MaharPajapati the Gota- 
mid with swollen feet, and covered with dust, sorrowful, sad, 
and tearful, stand w'^eeping outside in the entrance poich. 
And he spoke to Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid as follows: 

“ Wherefore dost thou, O Gotamid, with swollen feet, and 
covered with dust, sorrowful, sad, and tearful, stand weeping 
outside in the entrance porch ? ” 

“ Because, alas I O Ananda, reverend sir. The Blessed 
One permitteth not tliat women retire from household life 
to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline an- 
nounced by The Tathagata.” 

“ In that case, O Gotamid, stay thou here a moment, and 
I will beseech The Blessed One that women retire from house- 
hold life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Disci- 
pline announced by The Tathagata.” 

Then the venerable Ananda drew near to where The 
Blessed One was; and having drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, ho sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, the venerable Ananda spoko 
to The Blessed One as follows : 

“Eeverend Sir, here this Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid 
with swollen feet, and covered with dust, sorrowful, sad, and 
tearful, stands weeping outside in the entrance porch, and 
says that The Blessed One permitteth not that women retire 
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icosn household life to the hoosetess one^t under the Doctrine 
uid Discipline annonnced The TatbSgata. Fray, Beverend 
Sir, let women 'retire from household life to the houseless 
.one, under the Doctrine and Discipline announced by The 
Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, Ananda, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, imder the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

And a second time the venerable Ananda spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows : 

“ Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, Ananda, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

And a third time the venerable Ananda spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows : 

“Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, Ananda, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

Then thought the venerable Ananda, “ The Blessed One 
permitteth not that women retire from household life to the 
houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline announced 
by The Tathagata ; what if now, by another route, I beseech 
The Blessed One that women retire from household life to the 
houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline announced 
by The Tathagata ? ” _ 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One as 
follows : 

“ Are women competent, Reverend Sir, if they retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata, to attain to the fruit 
of conversion, to attain to the fruit of once returning, to at- 
tain to the fruit of never returning, to attain to saintship ? ” 
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vtQ competent, Xnanda, if titoy zetaiio i^db. 
%KmBehol(l4ife to the honeel^ one, nndec the Doctrine erad 
Diecipi^ annoimced by The Tathagata, to attain to the £ruit 
of co^eision, to attain to the fruit of once returning, to attain 
to Uie fruit of never returning, to attain to saintship.'’ 

Since, then. Reverend Sir, women are competent, if they 
^tire from household life to the houseless one, under the 
Doctrine and Discipline announced by The Tathagata, to at- 
tain to the fruit of conversion, to attain to the fruit of once 
returning, to attain to the fruit of never returning, to attain 
to saintship, consider. Reverend Sir, how great a benefactress 
Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid has been. She is the sister of 
the mother of The Blessed One, and as foster-mother, nurse, 
and giver of milk, she suckled The Blessed One on the death 
of his mother. Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and. 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

“ If, Ananda, Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid will accept 
eight weighty regulations, let it be reckoned to her as her 
ordination : — 

“ A priestess of even a hundred years’ standing shall sa- 
lute, rise to meet, entreat humbly, and perfoim all respectful 
ofQces for a priest, even if he be but that day ordained. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and wor- 
shiped, and is not to be transgressed as long as life shall 
last. 

“ A priestess shall not keep residence in a district where 
there are no priests. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 

“ On each half-month a priestess shall await from the con- 
gregation of the priests the appointing of fast-day, and some 
one to come and administer the admonition. This regulation 
shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and is 
not to be transgressed as long as life shall last. 

“ At tbe end of residence a priestess shall invite criticism 
in both congregations in regard to what has been seen, or 
heard, or suspected. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
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” If a priestess be guilty of serious sin, sbe sball uadeigo 
peoance of half a month toward both the congregations. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and wor- 
shiped, and is not to be transgressed as long as life shall last. 

u When a female novice has spent her two years in the 
practice of the six rales, she shall seek ordination from both 
the congregations. This regulation shall be honored, e8> 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 

“A priestess shall not revile or abuse a priest in any 
manner. This regulation shall be honored, esteemed, re- 
vered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed as long 
as life shall last. 

“ From this day on the priestesses shall not be allowed to 
reprove the priests officially, but the priests shall be allowed 
to reprove the priestesses officially. This regulation shall be 
honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be 
transgressed as long as life shall last. 

“ If, Ananda, Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid will accept 
these eight weighty regulations, let it be reckoned to her as 
her ordination.” 

Then the venerable Ananda, when he had received from 
The Blessed One these eight weighty regulations, drew near 
to Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid; and having drawn near, he 
spoke to Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid as follows: 

“ If now, O Gotamid, you will accept eight weighty regu- 
lations, it shall be reckoned to you as your ordination : — 

“ A priestess of even a hundred years’ standing shall sa- 
lute, rise to meet, entreat humbly, and perform all respectful 
offices for a priest, even if he be but that day ordained. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and woi> 
shiped, and is not to be transgressed as long as life shall 
last. 

“ A priestess shall not keep residence in a district where 
there are no priests. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 
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On each half-month a priestess shall await from the ooQ;' 
gregation of the priests the appointing of fast-day, and soma 
one to come and administer the admonition. This regulation 
shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and is 
not to be transgressed as long as life shall last. 

“ At the end of residence a priestess shall invite criticism 
in both congregations in regard to what has been seen, or 
heard, or suspected. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 

“ If a priestess be guilty of serious sin, she shall undergo 
penance of half a month toward both the congregations. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and wor- 
shiped, and is not to be transgressed as long as life shall 
last. 

“ When a female novice has spent her two years in the 
practice of the six rules, she shall seek ordination from both 
the congregations. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 

“A priestess shall not revile or abuse a priest in any 
manner. This regulation shall be honored, esteemed, re- 
vered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed as long 
as life shall last. 

“ From this day on the priestesses shall not be allowed to 
reprove the priests officially, but the priests shall be allowed 
to reprove the priestesses officially. This regulation shall be 
honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be 
transgressed as long as life shall last. 

“ If now, O Gotamid, you will accept these eight weighty 
regulations, it shall be reckoned to you as your ordination.” 

“Just as, O Ananda, reverend sir, a woman or a man, 
youthful, young, and fond of ornament, having bathed his 
head, and obtained a wreath of blue lotuses, or a wreath of 
jasmine flowers, or a wreath of atimuttaka flowers, would 
take it up with both hands, and place it on the head, the 
noblest part of the body ; in exactly the same way do I, O 
Ananda, reverend sir, take up these eight weighty regula- 
tions, not to be transgressed as long as life shall last.” 
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Then the veneiaUe Jinanda drew near to where The 
Blessed One was ; and haying drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, the venerable Ananda 'Spoke 
to The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid, Reverend Sir, has accepted 
the eight weighty regulations; the sister of the mother of 
The Blessed One has become ordained.” 

“ If, Ananda, women had not retired from household life 
to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline an- 
nounced by The Tathagata, religion, Ananda, would long 
endure; a thousand years would the Good Doctrine abide. 
But since, Ananda, women have now retired from hcTuse- 
hold life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline announced by The Tathagata, not long, Ananda, 
will religion endure ; but five hundred years, Ananda, will 
the Good Doctrine abide. Just as, Ananda, those families 
which consist of many women and few men are easily over- 
come by burglars, in exactly the same way, Ananda, when 
women retire from household life to the houseless one, under • 
a doctrine and discipline, that religion does not long endure. 
Just as, Ananda, when the disease called mildew falls upon 
a flourishing field of rice, that field of rice does not long 
endure, in exactly the same way, Ananda, when women re- 
tire from household life to the houseless one, under a doctrine 
and discipline, that religion does not long endure. Even as, 
Ananda, when the disease called rust falls upon a flourishing 
field of sugar-cane, that field of sugar-cane does not long 
endure, in exactly the same way, Ananda, when women re- 
tire from household life to the houseless one, under a doctrine 
and discipline, that religion does not long endure. And just 
as, Ananda, to a large pond a man would prudently build a 
dike, in order that the water might not transgress its bounds, 
in exactly the same way, Ananda, have I prudently laid 
down eight weighty regulations, not to be transgressed as 
long as life shall last.” 
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§ 100. A FAMILY OF MAGICIANS. 

Translated from the Mabft-Vagga (tL 34*). 

Now at that time there dwelt in the city of Bhaddija a 
householder named Mendaka. And his magical power was 
such that if he bathed his head, had bis granary swept out, 
and eat outside by the door, a shower of grain would fall 
from the sky and fill the granary. Of his wife the magical 
power was such that if she sat down by a pint-pot of boiled 
rice and a dish of sauce and curry, she could serve a meal to 
the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she did not get 
up, the food was not exhausted. Of the son the magical 
power was such that with only a purse of a thousand pieces 
of money he could pay six months’ wages to the slaves and 
serving-men and as long as the purse was in his hand, 
the money was not exhausted. Of the daughter-in-law the 
magical power was such that if she sat down by a four- 
bushel basket, she could give six months’ rations of rice to 
the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she did not get 
up, the rice was not exhausted. Of the slave the magical 
power was such that with one plow he could plow seven 
furrows at once. 

And it came to the ears of Seniya Bimbisara, king of 
Magadha : 

“ They say that in the city of Bhaddiya, which is in our 
territory, there dwells a householder named Mendaka. And 
his magical power is such that if he bathes his head, has his 
granary swept out, and sits outside by the door, a shower of 
grain will fall from the sky and fill the granary. Of his wife 
the magical power is such that if she sits down by a pint-pot 
of boiled rice, and a dish of sauce and curry, she can serve a 
meal to the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she does 
not get up, the food is not exhausted. Of the son the magical 
power is such that with only a purse of a thousand pieces of 
money he can pay six months’ wages to the slaves and servings 
men ; and as long as the purse is in his hand, the money is 
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not exbMuted. Of tiio dafughter4a-law &e magicnl power la 
auoh that if she sits down by a four*biishel basket, she oan 
givS six months’ rations of rice to the slaves and serving>men; 
and as long ss she does not get up, the rice is not exhausted. 
Of the slave the magical power is such that with one plow he 
can plow seven furrows at once.” 

Then Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha, said to a cer* 
tain minister who had charge of general affairs : 

“ Look you now ! They say that in the city of Bhaddiya, 
which is in our territory, there dwells a householder named 
Mendaka. And his magical power is such that if he bathes 
his head, has his granary swept out, and sits outside by the 
door, a shower of grain will fall from the sky and fill the 
granary. Of his wife the magical power is such that if she 
sits down by a pint-pot of boiled rice and a dish of sauce and 
curry, she can serve a meal to the slaves and serving-men ; 
and as long as she does not get up, the food is not exhausted. 
Of the son the magical power is such that with only a purse 
of a thousand pieces of money he can pay six months’ wages 
to the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as the purse is in 
his hand, the money is not exhausted. Of the daughter-in- 
law the magical power is such that if she sits down by a four- 
bushel basket, she can give six months’ rations of rice to the 
slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she does not get up, 
the rice is not exhausted; Of the slave the magical power is 
such that with one plow he can plow seven furrows at once. 
Look you now! Go and find out about this. When you 
have seen this magical power, it will be as if I myself had 
seen it.” 

“ Yes, sire,” said the minister to Seniya Bimhisara, king 
of Magadha, in assent, and set out with a fourfold army in 
the direction of Bhaddiya. And going from place to place, 
he drew near to Bhaddiya, and to where Mendaka the house- 
holder was ; and having drawn near, he spoke to Mendaka the 
householder as follows : 

“ I, O householder, have been commanded hy the king, as 
follows ; ‘ Look you now I They say that in the city of Bhad- 
diya, which is in our territory, there dwells a householder 
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Mmed Mendaka. And his magical power is such that if he 
bathes his head, has his granary swept out, and sits outside ' 

the door, a shower of grain will fall from the sky and fill 
the granary. Of his wife the magical power is such that if 
sh^iuts down by a pint-pot of boiled rice and a dish of sauce 
and cuny, she can serre a meal to the slaves and serving* 
men ; and as long as she does not get up, the food is not ex- 
hausted. Of the son the ma^cal power is such that with 
only a purse of a thousand pieces of money he can pay six 
months’ wages to the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as 
the purse is in his hand, the money is not exhausted. Of the 
daughter-in-law the magical power is such that if she sits 
down by a four-bushel basket, she can give six months’ rations 
of lice to the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she does 
not get up, the rice is not exhausted. Of the slave the magical 
power is such that with one plow he can plow seven furrows 
at once. Look you now ! Go and find out about this. When 
you have seen this magical power, it will be as if I myself had 
seen it.’ Let us see, O householder, your magical power.” 

Then Mendaka the householder bathed his head, had his 
granary swept out, and sat outside by the door, and a shower 
of grain fell from the sky and filled the granary. 

“We have seen, O householder, your magical power. We 
will see that of your wife.” 

Then Mendaka the householder commanded his wife : 

“ Serve, then, the fourfold army with food.” 

Then the wife of Mendaka the householder sat down by 
a pint-pot of boiled rice and a dish of sauce and curry, and 
served a meal to the fourfold army ; and as long as she did 
not get up, the food was not exhausted. 

“We have seen, O householder, the magical power of your 
wife. We will see that of your son.” 

Then Men^ka the householder commanded his son : 

“ Pay, then, my child, six months’ wages to the army.” 

Then the son of Men^ka, with only a purse of a thousand 
pieces of money, paid six months’ wages to the fourfold army ; 
and as long as the purse was in his hand, the money was not 
exhausted. 
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** W€ hftve seda, 0 honseijoldert TiM>, ginai p<mrar of jour 
SOS. We mil see tbat of jour daughter-in-law.** 

Then Mendaka the householder commanded his daughter- 
hi-law: 


Give, then, six months’ rations of rice to the fourfold 
army.” 

Then the daughter-in-law of Mendaka the householder sat 
down by a four-bushel basket, and gave six months’ rations of 
rice to the fourfold army ; and as long as she did not get up, 
the rice was not exhausted. 

“We have seen, 0 householder, the magical power of your 
daughter-in-law. We will see that of your slave.” 

“ Sir, the magical power of my slave is to be seen in the 
field.” 


“Enough, O householder; we have seen the magical 
power of your slave.” 

Then the minister returned to Rajagaha with the fourfold 
army, and drew near to where Seniya Bimbisara, king of 
Magadha, was ; and having drawn near, he told the matter to 
Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha. 


§ 101. THE STORY OF VISAKHA. 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhaghosa’s comment. 

53. “ As flowers in rich profusion piled 
Will many a garland furnish forth ; 

So all the years of mortal man 
Should fruitful be in all good works.” 

As flowers in rich profusion piled.” This doctrinal in- 
struction was given by The Teacher while dwelling near 
Savatthi in Eastern Monastery; and it was concerning 
Visakha, a female lay disciple. She was bom, we are told, 
in the city of Bhad^ya, in the kingdom of Bengal. Her 
father Dhanafljaya, son of Men^ka^ the treasurer, ranked 


^ Identical with the Mendaka of the last selection. 
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also as treasurer, and her mother was the lady SouaauS, his 
principal wife. 

When VisaMia was seven years old, The Teacher, per* 
eeiving that the Brahman Sela, and others of her city, were 
competent to attain to salvation, went thither on his wanden- 
ings, accompanied by a great congregation of priests. 

Now at that time Mendaka, who was filling the ofiEice of 
treasurer in that city, was head of a household of five persons 
of great merit. The five persons of great merit were ; Men- 
daka the treasurer ; Paduma, his principal wife ; Dhanafijaya, 
his eldest son; the latter’s wife, Sumana; and Mendaka’s 
slave, Punna. Now Mendaka the treasurer was not the only 
person of illimitable wealth in Bimbisara’s territory. There 
were five of them: Jotiya, Jatila, Mendaka, Punnaka, 
Kakavaliya. 

When Mendaka the treasurer heard of the arrival of The 
One Possessing the Ten Forces, he sent for the little maid 
Visakha, the daughter of his son DhanaSjaya the treasurer, 
and said to her, 

“ Dear girl, this is an auspicious day for you and for me I 
With your five hundred girl-attendants mount five hundred 
chariots, and with these five hundred female slaves as your 
retinue go to welcome The One Possessing the Ten Forces.” 

“Very well,” said she, and did so. But as she well knew 
what etiquette required, when she had gone as far in her car- 
riage as was proper for carriages to go, she alighted, and on 
foot drew near to The Teacher. Then she did him obeisance, 
and stood respectfully at one side. Pleased with her behav- 
ior, The Teacher taught her the Doctrine, and at the end of 
the discourse, she attained to the fruit of conversion, together 
with her five hundred maidens. 

Also Men^ka the treasurer drew near to The Teacher, 
and listening to a sermon, attained to the fruit of conversion, 
and invited him for the morrow to breakfast. On the next 
day at his own house he served The Buddha and the congre- 
gation of the priests with excellent food, both hard and soft ; 
and thus for half a month he gave liberally. And when The 
Teacher had stopped in the city of Bhaddiya as long as he 
wished, he departed. 


i xqx. 


Now at tbfit tinte Bimbisiza aad P^oadi tib.e K^mlW 
tpoe eoanacted by marriage, being eacb of ibem tiie bofibaad 
o£ iiie other’s sister. And one day it oecuired to the Kosalan 
king: “In Bixnbisara’s territory dwell five men of illimitable^ 
wealth, while there is not one in mine. Suppose, now, 1 go 
to Bimbisara, and ask him for one of these persons of great 
merit.” 

And going to king Bimbisara, he was received cordially 

the latter, who then asked, 

“ What was your purpose in coming? ” 

“ In your territory dwell five men of illimitable wealth, 
persons of great merit. 1 have come with the intention of 
taking one of them back with me. Let me have one.” 

“ It would be impossible for me to move one of those great 
families.” 

“ I will not go without,” was the reply. 

The king took counsel witb his ministers, and then said 
to him: 

“To move such powerful personages as Joti and the 
others, would be like moving the world. But Mendaka the 
great treasurer has a son called Dhanafljaya the treasurer : I 
will consult with him, and then give you my reply.” 

Then Bimbisara sent for Dhanahjaya the treasurer, and 
said to him, 

“ Dear friend, the king of the Kosalans says he will not 
return home unless you go with lum. Therefore, go with 
him, pray.” 

“ Sire, I will go, if you send me.” 

“ Then make your preparations, dear friend, and go.” 

So he got himself ready, and the king was full of kind 
attentions to Mm, and at parting formally intrusted Mm to 
Pasenadi the king. And Pasenadi the king set out for 
SavattM, intending to spend one night on the way. And 
coming to a pleasant spot, they bivouacked there. 

Then said Dhananjaya the treasurer, 

“ Whose territory are we on now ? ” 

“ Mine, O treasurer.” 

“ How far is it from here to SavattM ? ” 
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** Seven leases.” 

** It is veiy crowded in a cily, and my suite is a large one. 
Sire, if it so please you, I will dwell here.” 

Very good,” said the king in assent; and mapping out 
‘.fear him a city, he gave it to him, and went away. And from 
the circumstance that the settlement in that place was made 
in the evening [sa-yam], the city received the name of 
Saketa. 

Now there was dwelling at Savatthi a young man named 
Punnavaddhana, who was the son of a treasurer named 
Migara, and had just come of age. And his mother and 
father said to him, 

“ Son, choose yourself a wife from what family you please.” 

“ Oh ! I have no use for anything of that sort.” 

“ Son, act not so ! No family can last without children.” 

“Well, then,” said he, when they continually insisted, 
“ if I can have a girl endowed with the five beauties, I will 
do as you say.” 

“ But, son, what are these five beauties ? ” 

“ Beauty of hair ; beauty of flesh ; beauty of bone ; beauty 
of skin ; and beauty of youth.” 

(The hair of a woman who is experiencing the reward of 
great merit is like a peacock’s tail, and, when it is loosened 
and allowed to fall, reaches to the bottom of the tunic, where 
the ends turn and point upwards. This is “ Beauty of hair.” 
The lips are of a fine color, resembling a bright red gourd, and 
are smooth and pleasant to the touch. This is “ Beauty of 
flesh.” The teeth are white, with even interstices, resem- 
bling a row of diamonds set upright, or evenly cut motherof- 
pearl. This is “ Beauty of bone.” The skin, even without 
the application of sandal-wood perfume, or any rouge, or 
other cosmetic, is glossy like a blue-lotus wreath, and white 
like a wreath of kanikara flowers. This is “ Beauty of skin.” 
She possesses a youthfulness as fresh when she has brought 
forth ten times, as if she had brought forth but once.. This 
is “ Beauty of youth.”) 

Then his mother and father invited and entertained one 
hundred and eight Brahmans, and inquired of them, 



u Are lindte my women endowed witli tiie five beauties ? ** 

MAssmedly tibeie are.*' 

‘‘Then let eight of you go in search of a |^1 of thiy 
description.*’ 

And giving them a liberal present, they continued: 
“When you return, we will remember you again. Oo, 
search for a girl of this description, and as soon as you find 
her, put on her this decoration.” And with that they placed 
in their hands a gold wreath worth a hundred thous^d pieces 
of money, and dismissed them. 

So the eight Brahmans went searching through all the large 
cities, but discovered no girl endowed with the five beauties. 
Then they turned back, and as they were returning, they 
chanced to arrive at Saketa on Public Day. “ Now,” thought 
they, “ our mission will be effected.” 

It seems that every year in that city there was held a fes- 
tival called “Public Day.” Then all those ladies who are 
not in the habit of going out of doors issue forth from their 
homes with their attendants, and show themselves in public, 
going on foot to the banks of the river. And on the same 
day they do this, aU the rich men’s sons of the warrior and 
other castes station themselves alongside the paths in order to 
put garlands on the heads of any pretty girl they may see of 
equal rank with themselves. 

And these Brahmans came also, and stationed themselves 
in a hall on the banks of the river. At that moment Visakha, 
then some fifteen or sixteen years of age, came to that place 
on her way to bathe in the river, being decked in all her 
ornaments, and attended by five hundred maidens. And 
suddenly a cloud arose, and it began to rain. The five hun- 
dred maidens took to running, and sought refuge in the haU. 
The Brahmans scanned them carefully, but saw not one 
among them endowed with the five beauties. Then Visakha 
came up at her natural gait, and entered the hall, and her 
garments and ornaments were wet. 

The Brahmans perceived that she had four of the beau- 
ties, and being desirous of seeing her teeth, they began con- 
versing among themselves, saying. 
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w Oor daughter is of a lazy dispositioii; her husband, we 
must needs suppose, will have to content himself wiih sour 
gruel.” 

Then said Visakha, “ What is that you are saying ? ” 

“ Dear girl, we say thus and so.” 

(They say the sound of her voice was sweet, sounding 
forth like the tones of a gong of bell-metal.) 

Then with a sweet voice, she asked them again, 

“ Why do you say that? ” 

“ Your attendant women came running to this hall, and 
did not get their garments or their ornaments wet. But 
though it is but a little way, you did not run at all, and got 
your garments and ornaments wet. This is why we speak as 
we do.” 

“Good sirs, say not so. I am better able to run than 
they ; but I had my reasons for not running.” 

“ What were they, dear girl ? ” 

“ Good sirs, there are four things which do not appear to 
advantage when running. And there is another reason.” 

“ Dear girl, what are the four things ? ” 

“ Good sirs, an anointed and richly dressed king does not 
appear to advantage when he binds up his loin-cloth, and 
runs in the royal court. Every one finds fault, saying, ‘ How 
is it this great king rushes around like any householder ? ' 
He appears to advantage when walking at a slow gait. The 
king’s caparisoned state elephant does not appear to advantage 
when running. He appears to advantage when marching at 
an elephant’s natural dignified pace. A man who has retired 
from the world does not appear to advantage when running. 
Every one finds fault, saying, ‘ How is it this monk rushes 
about like any layman?’ He appears to advantage when 
adopting a tranquil gait. No woman appears to advantage 
when running. People justly find fault with her, saying, 
‘How is it this woman rushes about like a man?’ These 
four do not appear to advantage when running.” 

“ But what, dear girl, was your other reason? ” 

“ Good sirs, a daughter is brought up by her mother and 
father, who put a value on eveiy limb in her body. For we 
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ais goodft for sale. They Iring os op «iii. odter to manytis 
into aootlier family. If we should ton aad s'tamide, 
over our skirts or over some obstacle on the ground, aod in 
falling should break either a hand or a foot, we should re- 
main as burdens on oiu families. But articles of onuiment, 
if they get wet, can diy. This, good sirs, was my reason for 
not running.” 

All the while she was talking, the Brahmans were behold- 
ing the splendor of her teeth, such splendor as they felt they 
had never seen before. And having applauded W speech 
they took the gold wreath, and placed it on her hea^ and 
said: 

“ You, dear girl, are the one whom this befits.” 

Then she asked them : “ Good sirs, from what city are 
you come?” 

“ From Savatthi, dear girl.” 

“The treasurer, the head of the family, what is his 
name ? ” 

“His name, dear girl, is Migara the treasurer.” 

.“ And my young master, what is his name ? ” 

“ He is the young Punnavaddhana, dear girl.” 

Having thus ascertained that the family was of equal 
caste to her own, she sent a message to her father to send the 
chariot. For although she had come on foot, it is not allowed 
to maidens to return in that manner when once they have 
been decorated with the wreath. The daughters of influential 
families return in chariots and the like ; others, either mount 
ordinary carriages, or walk under a palm-leaf parasol, or, if 
that is lacking, they raise the skirts of their cloaks and 
throw them over their shoulders. Ih the present instance, 
her father sent her five hundred chariots, and she and her at- 
tendants mounted and returned home, while the Br ahmans 
accompanied them. 

Then said the treasurer to the Brahmans, 

“ Whence are ye come ? ” 

“ From Savattln, great treasurer.” 

“ The treasurer, what is his name ? ” 

“ Migara the treasurer.” 
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** Wltat is the son’s name ?” 

** Yonng Punnava4<pui>Qa*” 

“ The riches, how great are the riches ? ” 

** Foot hundred miUions, great treasurer.” 

“ His riches, by the side of ours, are but as a farthing. 
However, from the time one obtains a protector for a maiden, 
why look for anything else ? ” Thus he gave his consent. 

After a day or two of hospitable entertainment, he dis- 
missed them. And they returned to Savatthi, and announced 
to Migara the treasurer : 

“We have found the girl.” 

“ Whose daughter is she ? ” 

“ Dhananjaya the treasurer’s.” 

“ That is a powerful personage whose daughter you have 
secured for us. We must go quickly to fetch her.” Then 
he went and announced to the king the circumstances of the 
case, and that he must needs absent himself for a while. 

And the king thought to himself : “ This is the great per- 
sonage whom I removed from before Bimbisara and settled in 
Saketa. 1 ought to pay him some attention.” And he said 
to Migara the treasurer, 

“ I, too, will go.” 

“ Very good, sire,” replied the other, and sent the follow- 
ing message to Dhanafljaya the treasurer: “When I come, 
the king will come also, and the king’s army is large. Shall 
you be able to take care of so many people, or not ? ” 

The return message came : “ Let ten kings come, if they 
wish.” 

Then Migara the treasurer took all the inhabitants of that 
large city, leaving barely enough to guard the houses, and 
when he had come within half a league of Saketa, he halted, 
and sent a message announcing his arrival. 

Then Dhana&jaya the treasurer, after sending out to them 
a large present, consulted with his daughter : 

“ My dear,” said he, “ I hear that your father-in-law has 
come with the king of the Kosalans. Which house shall we 
get ready for him, which for the king, and which ones for the 
deputy kings ? ” 
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Kotr isleTer was tiis t7easiuer*s daug^to^, witli a ftilly 
zoatored and keen intellect, ilie result of longing expressed 
ai^ aspiration cherislied through a hundred thousand world* 
cycles. And she gave orders : “ Let such and such a house 
h& got ready for my father-in-law, such another for tibe king, 
and such others for the deputy kings.” After Tnalring these 
arrangements, she next summoned the slaves and servants, 
and said to them : “ Let so many of you wait on the king, 
and so many on the deputy kings ; and do you who are hos- 
tlers and the like take care of the elephants, horses, and other 
beasts ; for our guests must have a merry time while they are 
here.” Such were her orders. And why? So that none might 
say : “We came to Visakha’s merrymaking and got nothing 
for our pains, but spent our time looking after our beasts.” 

That same day, Visakha’s father sent for five htmdred 
goldsmiths, and giving them a tlrousand niklrhaa of red gold, 
besides silver, gems, pearls, coral, diamonds, etc., enough to 
go with it, he said : “ Make for my daughter what is called 
the great creeper parure.” 

After remaining a few days, the king sent a message to 
DhanaKjaya the treasurer, saying, 

“ It is too great a load for a simple treasurer to feed and 
take care of us. Be pleased to appoint a time for the maid- 
en’s departure.” 

But Dhananjaya the treasurer returned word to the king : 

“ The rainy season is now come, and you can well afford 
to remain four months. Let everything pertaining to your 
army be my care. It wiU be time enough for your majesty 
to go when I dismiss you.” 

From that time on it was like a continual festival for the 
city of Saketa. From the king down, every one was provided 
with garlands, perfumes, garments, and other gifts, so that 
each one felt himself the especial object of the treasurer’s 
hospitality. 

Thus three months went by, but the parure was not yet 
finished. 

Then came the masters of ceremonies, and announced to 
the treasurer : 
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- » ISiere is lack of anything else^ but tbe amj has sot 
treHca^t trood to cook its meaJa.” 

**6o, my dear sirs, take all the tumble<d 0 wn elepha&t 
stables, sad other buildings of the kind m the city, and all 
t^ dilapidated houses, and use them for cooking-fuel.” 

This wood did the cooking for half a month, and there- 
upon they again announced to the treasurer : 

“ There is no wood.” 

“ At this time in the year one cannot go for wood. But 
open the store-houses where 8tu& are kept, and make wicks 
of the coarse cloths, dip them in vessels of oil, and so cook 
your meals.” 

They did so for half a month, and thus four months had 
gone by, and the parure was finished. There was no thread 
in this parure ; silver was used instead. When this parure 
was on, it extended from head to foot. At the latter place 
were bunches of gold medals, and silver dies. On the crown 
of the head was a medal, at the top of the ears two, at the 
throat one, at the knees two, at the elbows two, and at the 
sides of the waist two. 

Now a part of this parure consisted of a peacock, and 
there were five hundred feathers of red gold in the wing on 
the right side, and five hundred in the one on the left side. 
The beak was of coral, the eyes were of jewels, and likewise 
the neck and the tail-feathers. The midribs of the feathers 
were of silver, and likewise the shanks of the legs. When 
placed in position on Yisakha’s head, it appeared like a pea- 
cock dancing on the summit of a mountain, and the sound 
which came from the thousand midribs rolled forth like the 
tones of celestial choruses and orchestras. And it was only 
when people had come quite close that they knew it was not 
a real peacock. 

This parure was worth ninety millions, and a hundred 
thousand was spent on the workmanship. But what was the 
deed in a previous existence which caused her to obtain this 
parure ? They say that in the time of Kassapa Buddha she 
gave cloth for robes to twenty thousand priests, also thread 
and needles and dyeing material, all her own property ; an4 
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1 ^ paiAitre was ^ xesult of iihis ,li})erali^. For giwttg of 
TsSasA a woman attains its fruition in tim 'groat oreepoc 
parore; by a man, in the supematural bowl and robes. 

When the great treasurer had thus spent four montibs in 
getting ready his daughter’s trousseau, he began givii^ her 
the dowry. He gave five hundred carts full of money, five 
hundred carts full of gold dishes, five hundred full of silver 
dishes, five hundred full of copper dishes, five hundred full 
of silk garments, five hundred fuU of clarified butter, five 
hundred full of husked rice, and five hundred full of plow- 
shares and other implements. They say the reason why he 
thus gave her aU manner of implements was for fear that his 
daughter in her new home might need something, and be 
obliged to send to a neighbor’s for it. And he gave fifteen 
hundred waiting-maids whose duties were to bathe, feed, and 
dress her, — all of them handsome slaves, and richly dressed, 
and riding in five hundred chariots, three to each several 
chariot. 

Then he determined to give his daughter some cattle, and 
gave orders to his men : 

“ Look you now ! Go and open the door of my lesser 
cattle-fold, and post yourselves for a distance of three quar- 
ters of a league, and at every quarter-league have a drum. 
And let the space across from side to side be a hundred and 
forty cubits, and let not the cows transgress those limits. 
And as soon as you get them in position, sound your 
drums.” 

They did so. When the cows passed out of the fold, and 
had gone a quarter-league, the men gave a signal with the 
drum, and again at the end of the second quarter-league, and 
again at the third quarter-league. And they hemmed them 
in at the sides. Thus, for a space of three-quarters of a 
league in length, and a hundred and forty cubits across, the 
cows stood so close that they chafed one another. 

Then said the great treasurer, “ That is enough cows for 
my daughter. Shut the door.” So they shut the door of the 
fold ; but, .notwithstanding the door was shut, such was the 
effect of Visakha’s merit that the vigorous bulls and the milch 
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ooiira leaped up and got out. And in spite all ^amea 
coidd do to prevent them, sixty thousand vigorous bulls and 
sixty thousand milch cows got out, and behind the milch 
cows followed vigorous bull calves. 

What was the deed in a previous existence by reason of 
which the cattle thus got out ? Because once she kept on 
giving, in spite of the efforts people made to stop her. As 
tradition has it, in the time of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa, 
she was the youngest of the seven daughters of king Eiki, 
and her name was Servantof-the-Congregation. And as she 
was once giving the five products of the cow in alms to 
twenty thousand priests, the young priests and the novices 
cried, “ Enough, enough ! ” and closed their hands up tight. 
But, notwithstanding their efforts to prevent her, she kept on 
giving, saying, “ Here is a sweet bit ; here is a dainty mor- 
sel.” This was the reason the cattle kept on coming out, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to prevent them. 

When the treasurer had got thus far in his giving, his 
wife said to him, 

“ You have assigned goods to my daughter, but no male 
and female vassals to do her bidding. Why is this ? ” 

“ Because I want to find out who are fond of her, and 
who ai-e not. Of course, I sliall send vassals with her to do 
her bidding. When she comes to mount her chariot to de- 
part, I shaE make proclamation : ‘ Let all who wish to go 
with my daughter, do so ; and let all others stay at home.’ ” 

Now the day before she was to depart, the treasurer sat in 
his room and had his daughter sit by him, and he admonished 
her, telling her what rules of conduct she should adopt when 
she came to dwell in her husband’s family. And it happened 
that Migara the treasurer was seated in the next room, and 
overheard the admonition of DhanaBjaya the treasurer, which 
was as follows : 

“ My child, as long as you dwell in your father-in-law’s 
family, the in-door fire is not to be taken out of doors ; out- 
door fire is not to be brought within doors ; give only to him 
who gives ; give not to him who does not give ; give both 
to him who gives, and to him who does not give ; sit hap- 
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e&t hai^Uyi fdeep happUy; wait upon the &re; sad 
feverence the houeehold divinities.” This was the teafoM 
admonition. 

: On the next day he assembled the different g^ds of 
artisans, and in the presence of the royal army he appointed 
eight householders to be sponsors for his daughter, saying, 
“You are to try any charge of sin that may be brought 
against my daughter in her new home.” Next he had his 
daughter put on her great creeper parure that was worth 
ninety millions, and gave her besides five hundred and forty 
millions with which to buy aromatic powders for her batk 
And causing her to mount a chariot, he took her about in 
the neighborhood of Saketa as far as to Anuradhapura, 
through fourteen villages that were subject to him ; and as 
he went through one after another, he caused proclamation to 
be made : “ Let all who wish to go with my daughter, go.” 
On hearing the proclamation, all the inhabitants of the four- 
teen villages, without exception, issued forth,. saying, “When 
our mistress is on the point of leaving, why stay we here ? ” 
Then Dhanafijaya the treasurer, full of polite attentions to 
the king and Migara the treasurer, accompanied them a short 
distance on their way; and having intrusted his daughter into 
their hands, he there took leave of them. 

And Migara the treasurer rode in a conveyance behind 
the others, and beholding a great crowd of people following, 
he asked, 

“ Pray, who are these ? ” 

“ They are male and female vassals to do the bidding of 
your daughter-in-law.” 

“ Who could ever feed so many ? Beat and drive them 
away, and keep only those who do not run.” 

“Hold!” cried Visakha; “do not drive them away! 
The one army can feed the other.” 

But the treasurer persisted, saying, “My dear girl, we 
have no use for them. Who is there to feed them ? ” And 
he caused his men to fling clods of earth at them, and to beat 
them with sticks, and all those who did not run he took with 
him, saying, “ These are a plenty.” 
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W!hes VisSkhS approached Ihe gate of the cil^ of SS^’ 
vatthi, she began to reflect, “Shall I enter seated in a 
covered conveyance, or standing erect in a chariot ? ” Then 
^e thought, “ If I am in a covered conveyance when I enter, 
no one will see the elegance of my great creeper parore.” 
So she entered the city standing in her chariot, and showing 
herself to the whole town. And when the inhabitants of 
Savatthi beheld the magnificence of Visakha, they said, 
“ This, then, is Visakha. Truly, her magnificence becomes 
her weU ! ” And thus it waa in great pomp she entered the 
treasurer’s house. 

Then all the inhabitants of the city sent gifts to her, 
according to their power, and according to their ability; 
for they thought, “Dhanafijaya the treasurer was exceed- 
ingly hospitable to us when we went to his city.” But 
Visakha took all the gifts that were sent her, and distrih 
uted them to the different families everywhere throughout 
the city. And in sending, she accompanied each gift with an 
affectionate message : “ This is for my mother, this for my 
father, this for my brother, and tliis for my sister ; ” thus 
treating each one according to age, and making, as it were, 
all the inhabitants of the city her relatives. 

Now towards the end of the night, her thoroughbred 
mare gave birth to a foal. And Visakha, accompanied by 
her female slaves bearing torches, went to the stable, and 
superintended while they washed the mare with warm water, 
and anointed her with oiL Then she returned to her own 
quarters. 

Now Migara the treasurer had for a long time been favor- 
ably disposed to the sect of naked ascetics. And urged by 
this feeling, though The Buddha was dwelling in a neighbor- 
ing monastery, he neglected him in the festivities of his son’s 
wedding, but determined to do the naked ascetics an honor. 
So, on a certain day, he had some rice porridge cooked in 
several hundred new dishes, and extended an invitation to 
five hundred of the unclothed. And when he had got them 
all into his house, he sent a message to Visakha, saying, 
“Let my daughter-in-law come and do reverence to the 
saints.” 
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4 ialigfated, for she had been converted, and was a noUe di^ 
dple. But when she came to the place where they were 
eating, and beheld them, she was angry with the treasurer, 
and returned to her own quarters, saying reproachfully, 

** These persons so devoid of shame and fear of sinning 
<^not be saints. Why did my fatheivin-law have me 
summoned?” 

When the unclothed caught sight of her, they all with 
one mouth reproached the treasurer; 

“ Why, O householder, did you not find some one else for 
a daughter-in-law? You have introduced into your house an 
arrant misfortune-breeder, a disciple of the monk Gotama. 
Make haste and have her expelled from the house.” 

“ It is out of the question,” thought the treasurer, “ for 
me to expel her just because these men tell me to do so. She 
is from too powerful a family.” And he dismissed them, 
saying, 

“Your reverences, young people sometimes act without 
knowing what they are about. Hold your peace!” 

Then he sat down on a costly seat, and began to eat the 
sweet rice porridge from a golden bowl. At that moment a 
[Buddhist] elder on his begging rounds entered the house. 
Visakha was standing fanning her father-in-law, and saw him. 
And thinking, “ It would not be fitting for me to announce 
him to my father-in-law,” she moved off in such a way as to 
call his attention to the elder. But the foolish, unconverted 
man, although he saw the elder, made as if he did not see 
him, and with head bent down, he kept on eating. 

• “ Pass on, reverend sir,” said Visakha, when she perceived 
that her father-in-law made no sign, notwithstanding he had 
seen the elder; “my father-in-law is eating stale fare.” 

The treasurer, although he had borne with the talk of the . 
naked ascetics, the moment she said, “He is eating stale 
fare,” removed his hand from his bowl, and exclaimed, 

“ Take away this rice porridge, and turn the girl out of 
the house I To think that she should accuse me, and in a time 
of festivity, too, of eating anything unclean! ” 
so 
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But all the slaves and servants in tiie hoQ89 l^coLged 
to VisSkha. Who was there to seise her by hand or foot? 
There was not one who dared so much as open his month. 

“ Father,” said VisSkha, after listening to him ; “ I ’ll not 
leave so easily as you seem to think. I am not a common 
prostitute, picked up at some river bathing-place ; and daugh- 
ters whose parents are still living are not turned ofi so easily. 
Now my father has provided for this very case. When I was 
starting to come hither, he summoned eight householders, and 
put me in their charge, saying, ‘If any charge of sin be made 
against my daughter, investigate it.’ Have these men sum- 
moned, and establish my guilt or innocence.” 

“ She speaks well,” said the treasurer, and had the eight 
householders summoned. 

Said he : “ This young girl, when I was seated, in a time 
of festivity, eating rice porridge from a golden bowl, said I 
was eating what was unclean. Find her guilty and turn her 
out.” 

“ Dear girl, is it so, as he says?” 

“ That is not as I say : — but when a certain elder on his 
begging-roun<^ came and stood in the door-way, my father- 
in-law, who was eating sweet rice porridge, paid no attention 
to him. Then I thought ; ‘ My father-in-law is not acquiring 
any merit in this existence, but is consuming old, stale merit.’ 
So I said: ‘Pass on, reverend sir; my father-in-law is eating 
stale fare.’ Now, what fault is there here of mine ? ” 

“ There is none. Our daughter speaks justly. Why are 
you angry with her ? ” 

“ Sirs, granted that this is no fault : but one night in the 
middle watch, she went out behind the house, accompanied 
by her male and female slaves.” 

“Dear girl, is it so, as he says? ” 

“ Good sirs, I went for no other reason but that I thought 
when a thoroughbred mare was bringing forth in this very 
house, it would not do to sit still and make no sign. So I had 
my slave-girls take torches, and went and caused the mare to 
receive the attentions suitable for a time of foaling.” 

“ Sir, our daughter does in your house work that is unfit 
• even for slave-girls. What fault can you discover here ? ” 
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' < ’ ganaated thad»~b«ixea38o'&ete4»oo fault. 
itowever, was admoaishllig her at the time slie was stajting to 
eome Idliier, and gave her ten admoniticHas of a deeply hidden 
meaning; and I do not understand them. Let her tell me 
their meaning. For instance, her father said, ‘The in-do(nr 
fire is not to be tahen out of doors.’ Is it possible, pray, for 
ns to get on with our neighbors, without ever sending fire to 
their households ? ” 

‘‘ Is it so, as he says, dear girl ? ” 

“ Good sirs, my father did not mean that by what he said; 
but this is what he meant : ‘ Dear girl, if you notice any fault 
in your mother-in-law, or your father-in-^aw, or your husband, 
do not tell of it outside in some one else’s house. There is 
no worse fire than this.’” 

“ Sirs, so be it : but her father said : ‘ Outdoor fire is not 
to be brought within doors.’ Would it be possible, if our 
indoor fire were to go out, for us not to fetch fire from out- 
side?” 

“ Is it so, as he says, dear girl? ” 

“ Good sirs, my father did not mean that by what he said; 
but this is what he meant: ‘If any of your neighbors, whether 
male or female, speak iU of your father-in-law, or of your hus- 
band, do not bring their talk home, and repeat it saying, “ So 
and so has this or that to say of you.” For there is no fire 
comparable to this fire.’” 

Thus, in this point also she was guiltless. And as in this 
case, so also in the others; and the following is their pur- 
port : — 

When her father said to her: “Give only to him who 
gives,” he meant, “Give only to those who give borrowed 
articles back again.” 

And “ Give not to him who does not ^ve,” meant, “ Give 
not to those who do not give back again what they borrow.” 

“ Give both to him who gives, and to him who does not 
give,” meant, “ When your needy relatives and friends come 
to you, you should give to them, whether they are able to 
repay you or not.” 

“ Sit happily,” meant, “ When you see your mother-in-law. 
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or j^oTit fatiber-in'law, ca your Ixusb^d, you diould iise« asd 
Jiot Iceep your seat.” 

“ Eat happily,” meant, “ You should not eat before your 
mother-in-law, or your-fathei^in-law, or your husband. You 
must eat after you have waited on them, and they have been 
helped to everything they wish.” 

“ Sleep happily,” meant, “ Do not ascend your couch to 
lie down to sleep before your mother-in-law, or your father- 
in-law, or your husband ; but when you have done for them 
all the different services which should be done, you can after- 
wards yourself lie down to sleep.” 

“ Wait upon the fire,” meant, “ You should look upon your 
mother-in-law, your father-in-law, and your husband, as if they 
were a flame of fire, or a royal seipent.” 

“ Reverence the household divinities,” meant, “You should 
look upon your mother-in-law, your father-in-law, and your 
husband, as your divinities.” 

When thus the treasurer had heard the meaning of the ten 
admonitions, he was unable to find any reply, and sat with 
downcast eyes. The householders then said to him, 

“ Treasurer, is there any other sin in our daughter ? ” 

“ Sirs, there is none.” 

“ Then, if she is guiltless, why did you attempt without 
cause to turn her out of doors?” 

“ Good sirs,” said Visakha, at this point in the discussion, 
“ although at first it was not fitting that I should leave at the 
command of my father-in-law, yet now that you whom my 
father appointed to try charges which might be brought 
against me, have found me guiltless, it is a good time to go.” 

So saying, she gave orders to her male and female slaves 
to get ready the carriages and make the other necessary prep- 
arations. 

“ Dear girl, I spoke in ignorance ; pardon me,” said then 
the treasurer, speaking half to the householders. 

“ Good sir, I do pardon you all there is to pardon. I am, 
however, daughter in a family that has studied and has faith 
in the rel^on of The Buddha, and to see something of the 
congregation of the priests is necessary to us. If 1 can be 
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JBdived ito irait <ai tbo o<Higxeg^ioa 'd tihe pridsts ab ini' 
ftleaBuie, 1 mil stay.” 

“ Dear girl, wait on your monks as much as you pleasS)” 
was the reply. 

VisShhS, accordingly, sent an invitation to The One Pos- 
sessing the Ten Forces, and on the next day received him at 
her house. And the naked monks, when they heard that The 
Teacher had gone to the house of Mig^ the treasurer, 
went also, and sat down outside the house encompassing it. 
Visakha, having given the water of donation, sent a message 
to her father-in-law : 

“ All the arrangements for the entertainment are ready. 
Let my father-in-law come and wait on The One Possessing 
the Ten Forces.” 

But as he was about to go, the naked ascetics restrained 
him, saying, 

“ O householder, go not near the monk Gotama.” 

So he sent back word: “Let my daughter-in-law wait on 
him herself.” 

When she had waited on The Buddha and on the congre- 
gation of the priests that followed him, and the meal was now 
at an end, she again sent a message : 

“ Let my father-in-law come and hear the sermon.” 

“ If I were not to go now, it would not do at all,” said 
then the treasurer ; for he was very desirous of hearing the 
Doctrine. 

“ Well, then,” said the naked monks, when they saw he 
was bent on going, “ you may listen to the Doctrine of the 
monk Gotama, if you will sit outside of a curtain.” Then 
they went ahead of him, and drew a curtain around, and he 
went and sat down outside of the curtain. 

But The Teacher thought, “ Sit outside of a curtain, if you 
will, or beyond a wall, or beyond a mountain, or at the end of 
the worli I am The Buddha, and can make you hear my 
voice.” And marching as it were with a mighty Jambu 
trunk held aloft, and showering down as it were showers 
of ambrosia, he began to teach the Doctrine in consecutive 
discourse. 
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Now when a Supreme Buddha teacdms the Doctnne, thqea 
in front, and those hehind, and those beyond a hundred or a 
thousand worlds, and those, eren, who inhabit the abode of 
the Sublime Gods, exclaim : “ The Teacher is looking at me ; 
The Teacher is teaching the Doctrine to me.” To each one 
it seems as if The Teacher were beholding and addressing 
him alone. The Buddhas, they say, resemble the moon : as 
the moon in the midst of the heavens appears to every living 
being as if over his head, so The Buddhas appear to every 
one as if standing in front of him. This gift is said to be 
their reward for liberality in previous existences, when, for 
the benefit of others, they out off their own garlanded heads, 
gouged out their own eyes, tore out their own hearts, and 
gave away to be slaves sons such as Jali, daughters such as 
Kanhajina, and wives such as Maddi. 

And Migara the treasurer, as he sat outside the curtain, 
and turned over and over in his mind the teaching of The 
Tathagata, became established in the thousandfold omar 
mented fruit of conversion, and acquired an immovable 
and unquestioning faith in the three refuges. Then, rais- 
ing the curtain, he approached his daughter-in-law, and tak- 
ing her breast in his hand, he said: “From this day forth 
you are my mother,” thus giving her the position of mother. 
And henceforth she was known as “ Migara’s mother ; ” and 
when, later on, she had a son, she named him Migara. 

The great treasurer then let go his daughter-in-law’s 
breast, and went and fell at the feet of The Blessed One, and 
stroking them with lus hands, and kissing them with his lips, 
he three times proclaimed hie own name, “Reverend Sir, I 
am Migara.” 

“ Reverend Sir,” continued he, “ all this time have I been 
without knowing that on you should one bestow alms to 
obtain great reward. But now I have learnt it, thanks to my 
daughter-in-law, and am released from all danger of being 
reborn in a lower state of existence. Truly, it was for my 
advantage and for my welfare that my daughter-in-law came 
to my house.” So saying, he pronounced the following 
stanza: 




baT«'Il«»rat -vliera ridx leinad 
Wi]l gorely ftdk>w ever; gift 1 
Trni; « happj day for me, 

TThen first my daughter sought my home 1 ''' 

VisSklia Mvited The Teacher again for the next day oil 
her own account, and on tiie day after her mother-in-law 
also attained to the fruit of conversion. And henceforth tW. 
house kept open doors for the religion of The Buddha. 

Then thought the treasurer, ‘^My daughter-in-law is a 
great benefactress to me ; I must make her a present. And, 
truly, her present parure is too heavy for every-day wear. I 
will have a very light one made, which she can wear both by 
day and by night in aU the four postures.” 

And he had made what is called a highly polished parure, 
worth a thousand pieces of money-: and when it was finished, 
he invited The Buddha and the congregation of the priests, 
and assiduously waited on them at breakfast. And causing 
Visfiklia to bathe herself with sixteen pitcherfuls of perfumed 
water, he placed her in front of The Teacher, and putting her 
parure upon her, he had her do obeisance. Then The 
Teacher, after giving thanks for the repast, returned to the 
monastery. 

And Visakha continued to give alms, and do other deeds 
of merit, and she received the eight boons from The Teacher. 
And as the crescent of the moon waxes great in the sky, so 
did she increase in sons and daughters. They say she bad 
ten sons and ten daughters, and of these each had ten sons 
and ten daughters, and of these also each had ten sons and 
ten daughters. Thus the children and children’s children 
which had sprung from her numbered eight thousand and four 
hundred and twenty persons. 

She lived to be a himdred and twenty years old, but there 
was not a single gray hair on her head, — alwaj^ she ap- 
peared as if about sixteen. When people saw her on her 
way to the monastery, surrounded by her children and chil- 
dren’s children, there were always those who inquired: 
“Which of these is Visakha?” Those who saw her as she 
walked would think; “1 hope she will walk a little further; 
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OQC lady looks well when she walks.’* And those who sawr 
her stands or sit, or lie, would dunk ; “ 1 hope she will lie & 
Utde longer now; our lady looks well when she is lying 
^wn.” Thus in respect of the four postures, it could not be 
charged against her that there was any one posture in which 
she did not look weU. 

Moreover, she was as strong as five elephants. And the 
king, hearing that Visakha was currently reported to be as 
strong as five elephants, was desirous of testing her strength ; 
and one day, as she was on her way back from the monastery 
where she had been to hear a sermon, he let loose an elephant 
against her. The elephant, lifting his trunk, came on to 
meet Visakha. Of her five hundred attendant women, some 
fled away, while others threw their arms about her. And 
when she asked what the matter was, they replied ; “ They 
say the king is desirous of testing your iron strength, and has 
let loose an elephant against you.” When Visakha saw the 
elephant, she thought, “Wliat is the need of my running 
away ? It is only a question how I shall take hold of him.” 
And, being afraid that if she seized him roughly it might kill 
him, she took hold of his trunk with two fingers, and pressed 
him back. The elephant was unable either to resist or to 
keep his feet, and fell back on liis haunches in the royal 
court. Thereupon the crowd shouted “ Bra to I ” and she and 
her attendants reached home in safety. 

Now at that time Visakha, Migara’s mother, lived at 
Savatthi, and had many children and many children’s chil- 
dren, and the children were free from disease, and the 
children’s children were free from disease, and she was con- 
sidered to bring good luck. Among her thousands of children 
and children’s children not one had died. And when the 
inhabitants of Savatthi had their festivals and holidays, Vi- 
sakha was always the first to be invited, and the first to be 
feasted. 

Now on a certain day of meny-making, the populace were 
going in their fine clothes and ornaments to the monastery to 
listen to the Doctrine. And ViBakha,’‘having come from a 
pLace of entertainment, and wearing the great creeper parore, 
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-filM likewise proceeding to the mcmasinj^. 
!|l!here she took off her ornaments, and gave thaiw to her steve- 
giiL Concerning which it is said, 

“Now at that time there was a meny-inaking at SSvatthi ; 
and the people in gorgeous array went to the park, VisakhS, 
also, Migara’s mother, in gorgeous array went to the monas- 
tery. Then Visakha, Migara’s mother, took off her orna- 
ments, and tying them up in a bundle in her cloak, gave 
them to her slave-girl, saying, ‘Here, take this bundle.’” 

It would appear that she thought it not seemly to enter 
the monastery wearing such an extremely costly and showy 
parure, — a decoration which, when put on, adorned her from 
head to foot. Thus it was that, as she was proceeding to the 
monastery, she took it off, and made of it a bundle, and gave . 
it to a slave-girl, who had been bom with the strength of five 
elephants as the result of former good deeds, and hence was 
able to carry it. Thus her mistress could say to her, “ Dear 
girl, take this parure. I will put it on when I return from 
The Teacher.” 

Having put on her highly polished parure, she drew near 
The Teacher, and listened to the Doctrine. And at the close 
of the sermon she rose, did obeisance to The Blessed One, 
and went forth from his presence. The slave-girl, however, 
forgot the parure. Now it was the custom of Ananda the 
elder, when the assembly had listened to the Doctrine, and 
had departed, to put away anything that had been forgotten. 
And so this day he noticed the great creeper parure, and 
announced to The Teacher, 

“ Reverend Sir, Visakha has gone forgetting her parure.” 

“ Lay it aside, Ananda.” 

The elder lifted it up, and hung it on the side of the stair- 
case. 

And Visakha, in company with her friend Suppiya, wan- 
dered about the monastery to see what could be done for 
the in-coming, . for the out-going, for the sick, and others. 
Now it was the custom of the young priests and novices, 
when they saw the devout ladies bringing clarified butter, 
honey, oil, and other medicaments, to draw near with basins 
of various kinds. And on that day also they did so. 
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' > 3 l 36 ieapoii SuppiyS saw a eartain sick pjdest, adcai 

h;iTn, 

“ Sir, of what do you stand in need ? ” 

“ Meat broth,’’ was the reply. 

“ Very well, sir ; I will send you some.” 

But as she failed on the next day to obtain any suitalde 
meat, she made the preparation with flesh from her own 
thigh ; and afterwards by the favor of The Teacher her body 
was made whole. 

When Visakha had attended to the sick and to the young 
priests, she issued forth from the monastery. But before she 
had gone far, she stopped and said, 

“ Dear girl, bring me the parure ; I will put it on.” 

Instantly the slave-girl remembered that she had forgotten 
it, and had left it behind. And she said, 

“ Mistress, I forgot it.” 

“ Go, then, and get it, and bring it hither. But if my 
master, Ananda the elder, has taken it up and laid it away 
anywhere, then do not fetch it. It is a present to my mas- 
ter.” It appears she knew that the elder was in the habit of 
putting away valuables which highborn personages had for- 
gotten ; and this was why she spoke as she did. 

When the elder saw the slave-girl, he said to her, 

“ Why have you returned ? ” 

“ I went away forgetting my mistress’s parure,” said she. 

“ I have put it by the staircase,” said the elder ; “ go and 
get it.” 

“ My lord,” said the slavegirl, “ an article which has been 
touched by your hand is not to be reclaimed by my mistress.” 
And so she returned empty-handed. 

“How was it, dear girl?” said Visakha. And she 
told her. 

“ Dear girl, never will I wear an article which my master 
has touched. I make him a present of it. Nevertheless, it 
would be troublesome for my masters to take care of it. I 
will sell it, and ^ve them things which are more suitable. 
Go fetch it.” 

And the slave-girl went and fetched it. 
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^ v Vlsiili^ 'did^ puti 'M; on, bui seat ior aam gddBBdtibti 
aai bad it appraised. 

< " It is worth ninety nu]li(nis,” said they ; ** and the woack^ 
ntioiBhip is worth a hundred thousand.” 

« Then put the parore in a wagon,” said VisSkhS, “and 
seU it.” 

There is no one who is able to take it at such a pricey 
and a woman worthy to wear such a parure is Hiffimilt to 
For in all the circuit of the earth only three women have the 
great creeper- parure : Visakha, the great female lay disciple ; 
the wife of Bandhula, the general of the MaUas ; and AfalliVs^ 
daughter of a treasurer of Benares.” 

So Visakha paid the price herself; and, putting ninety 
millions and a hundred thousand into a cart, she took the 
amount to the monastery. 

“ Reverend Sir,” said she, when she had made her obei- 
sance to The Teacher, “my master, Ananda the elder, has 
touched with his hand my parure, and from the time he has 
touched it, it is impossible for me to wear it again. I have 
endeavored to sell it, thinking that with the amount I should 
get for it, I would give things suitable for priests. But when 
I saw there was no one else able to buy it, I made up the 
price myself, and have now brought the money with me. 
Reverend Sir, which one of the four reliances shall I give ? ” 

“ Visaklia, a dwelling-place at the east gate for the con- 
gregation of the priests would be fitting.” 

“ The very tiring. Reverend Sir 1 ” 

And Visakha, with a joyous mind, bought a site for ninety 
millions, and with another ninety millions she began con- 
structing a monastery. 

Now one day, as The Teacher at dawn was gazing over 
the world, he perceived that a son, Bhaddiya, had been bom 
from heaven into the family of a treasurer of the city of 
Bhaddiya, and was competent to attain to salvation. And 
after taking breakfast at the house of Anathapindika, he 
directed his steps towards the north gate of the city. Now it 
was the custom of The Teacher, if be took alms at the house 
of Visikha, to issue forth from the city by the south gate and 
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lodge ftt Jetavaaa monastery. If be took Spbas at ike bouse 
of Anathapindika, he would issue forth by the east gate, extd. 
lodge in Eastern Park; but if The Blessed One was per- 
ceiTed at sunrise making his way to the north gate, theO 
people knew that he was setting out cm his travels. 

So when Yisakha heard on that day that he had gone in 
^he direction of the north gate, she hastened to him, and 
Tna.TriTig an obeisance, said, 

“ Reverend Sir, are you desirous of going traveling? ” 

“ Yes, Yisakha.” 

“ Reverend Sir, at this vast expense am I having a mon* 
asteiy built for you. Reverend Sir, turn back.” 

“ Yisakha, this journey admits not of my turning back.” 

“ Assuredly,” thought Yisakha, “ The Blessed One has 
some special reason in all this.” Then she said, “ Reverend 
Sir, in that case, before you go, command some priest to stay 
behind who will know how the work should be done.” 

“ Yisakha, take the bowl of any oim you wish.” 

Then Yisakha, though fond of Ananda, thought of the 
magical power of the elder, Moggallana the Great, and how 
swiftly the work would progress with him to assist, and took 
his bowl. 

The elder then looked at The Teacher. 

“Moggallana,” said The Teacher, “take five hundred 
priests in your train and turn back.” 

And he did so : and by his supernatural power they would 
go a distance of fifty or sixty leagues for logs and stones ; and 
having secured logs and stones of tremendous size, they would 
bring them home on the same day. And they who placed the 
logs and stones on the carts were not exhausted, nor did the 
axles break. And in no long time they had erected a two- 
story building on high foundations and approached by steps. 
The building contained a thousand apartments, — five hundred 
apartments being in the lower story, and the same number 
in the upper. 

After traveling about for nine months. The Teacher came 
again to Savatthi ; and in these nine months Yisakha had put 
up her building, and was now at work on the peak, which was 
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to bold tbe treleivpots, and ibs fiaiahed in a pi id ) 
boatea, xed gold. 

And ViflSkha, hearing that The Teacher vna proeeedis^ 
to\rards Jetavana monaateiy, went to meet him; con* 
ducting him to her monastery, she exacted of him a promise : 

“Reverend Sir, dwell here for four months with the 
congregation of the priests, and I will have the building 
completed.” 

The Teacher consented ; and thenceforth she gave n-lmn to 
The Buddha,, and to the congregation of the priests in the 
monastery. 

And it came to pass that a certain female friend of Visakha 
came to her with a piece of stufi that was worth a thousand 
pieces of money. 

“ Dear friend,” said she, “ I want to replace some of the 
floor-covering in your pavilion, and spread this instead. Tell 
me a place in which to spread it.” 

“ Dear friend, if I were to tell you there was no place left, 
you would think, ‘ She does not want to let me have a place.’ 
But look through the two floors of the pavilion and the thousand 
apartments yourself, and find a place in which to spread it.” 

Then the other took the piece of stuff worth a thousand 
pieces of money, and went through the building ; but finding 
no stuff there of less value than hers, she was overcome 
with grief ; for she thought : “ I shall have no share in the 
merit of this building.” And stopping still, she wept. 

And Ananda the elder happened to see her, and said, 
“Why do you weep?” And she told him the matter. 

“ Let not that trouble you,” said the elder ; “ I wiU tell 
you a place in which to spread it. Make a door-mat of it, and 
spread it between the place for washing the feet and the stair- 
case. The priests, after washing their feet, will wipe them 
upon the mat before they enter the building ; thus will your 
reward be great.” This spot, it appears, liad been overlooked 
by Visakha. 

For four months did Visakha give alms in her monastery 
to The Buddha and to the cong^regation which followed him ; 
and at the end of that time she presented the congregation of 
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{agists i^th stuff for lobss, a&d even ilutt leodved-bf the 
novices was worth a thousand pieces of money. And of med£- 
liineB, she gave the fill of every man’s bowl. Ninety millions 
were spent in this donataon. Thus ninety millions went for 
the site of the monastery, ninety for the constnictipn of the 
monastery, and ninety for the festival at the opening of the 
monastery, making two hundred and seventy millions in all 
that were expended by her on the religion of The Buddha. 
No other woman in the world was as liberal as this one who 
lived in the house of a heretic. 

On the day the monastery was completed, when the shadows 
of eventide were lengthening, she walked with her children 
and her children’s children round and round the building, 
delighted with the thought that her prayer of a former exist- 
ence had now attained its complete fruition. And with a 
sweet voice, in five stanzas, she breathed forth this solemn 
utterance : — 

‘“0 when shall I a mansion give. 

Plastered with mud and stuccoed o’er, 

A pleasing monastery-gift ? ’ — 

0 this my prayer is now fulfilled ! 

“ ‘ O when shall I give household goods, 

Benches and stools to sit upon. 

And bolsters, pillows for the couch ? ’ — 

O this my prayer is now fulfilled I 

“ ‘ 0 when shall I provisions give. 

The ticket-food so pure and good, 

Smothered in broths of various meats ? ’ — 

0 this my prayer is now fulfilled 1 

“ ‘O when shall I give priestly robes. 

Garments of fine Benares cloth, 

And linen, cotton goods as well? ’ — 

O this my prayer is now fulfilled 1 

“ ‘ O when shall I give medicines. 

Fresh butter, butter clarified. 

And honey, treacle, purest oil?’ — 

O this my prayer in now fulfilled I ” 
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> W^en tile piieBte beiozd liei^ fihe3r Brh(|^ srostd to Hie 
TeacBer: 

**Be7eceiid Sir, in all this time we have never known 
yisSkhS to sing ; but now, surrounded by her children and 
her children’s children, she walks sin^g round and round 
the building. Pray, is her bile out of order? or has she 
become mad?” 

“ Priests,” said The Teacher, “ my daughter is not sing> 
ing ; but the desire of her heart having come to pass, in W 
delight she breathes forth a solemn utterance.” 

“But when was it, Reverend Sir, she made the prayer?” 

“ Priests, will you listen ? ” 

“Reverend Sir, we wiU.” 

Whereupon he related a tale of ancient times : — 

“ Priests, a hundred thousand cycles ago, a Buddha was 
bom into the world by the name of Padumuttara. His 
term of life was a hundred thousand years; his retinue of 
those in whom depravity had become extinct was a hundred 
thousand ; his city was Hamsavatl ; his father, king Sunanda ; 
and his mother, queen Sujata. The chief benefactress of this 
Teacher, a lay devotee, had obtained the eight boons and 
held the position of mother, and used to provide him with the 
four reliances. Every evening and morning she used to 
wait on him at the monastery, and a certain female friend 
constantly accompanied her. 

“ When this friend saw on what intimate terms she con- 
versed with The Teacher, and how much she was beloved, 
she began to consider; ‘ What do people do to be beloved by 
The Buddhas ? ’ And she said to The Teacher : 

“ ‘ Reverend Sir, what is this woman to you? ’ 

“ ‘ She is the chief of my benefactresses,’ 

“ ‘ Reverend Sir, by what means does one thus become 
chief benefactress?’ 

“ ‘ By praying for a hundred thousand world-cycles to 
become one.’ 

“ ‘Reverend Sir, could I become one, if I now made my 
prayer ? ’ 

“ ‘Assuredly, you could.’ 
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■<« that case, Reverend Sir, eome vitih your hundred 
thousand priests and take alms of me for seven days.’ 

'**The Teacher consented; and for seven days she gave 
aima of food, and on the last day stuff for robes. Then she 
did obeisance to The Teacher, and, falling at his feet, made 
her prayer: 

“ ‘ Reverend Sir, I do not pray for rule among the gods, 
or any other such reward as the fruit of this alms^ving ; but 
that from some Buddha like yourself I may obtain the eight 
boons, and have the position of mother, and be chief of those 
able to provide the four reliances.’ 

“ The Teacher looked into the future for a hundred thou- 
sand cycles to see if her prayer would be fulfilled, and said : 

“ ‘ At the end of a hundred thousand cycles a Buddha 
named Gotama shall arise, and you shall be a female lay dis- 
ciple of his, and have the name Visakha. From him you shall 
obtain the eight boons, and obtain the position of mother, and 
become chief of the benefactresses who shall provide the four 
reliances.’ 

“ . . . and after a life of meritorious deeds, she was reborn 
in the world of the gods. And continuing to be reborn in 
the world of the gods and the world of men, she was bom in 
the time of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa as the youngest 
of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. In this exist- 
ence she was called Servant-of-the-Congregation ; and having 
married, and with her sisters for a long time given alms and 
done other meritorious deeds, she fell at the feet of The Su- 
preme Buddha Kassapa, and prayed : ‘ At a future time may 
I hold the position of mother to a Buddha such as you, and 
become chief of the female givers of the four reliances.’ 
Now, after further rebirths in the world of the gods and 
the world of men, she has been bom in this existence as the 
daughter of Dhananjaya the treasurer, the son of Mendaka 
the treasurer, and has done many meritorious deeds for my 
religion. Thus it is, O priests, that I say my daughter is not 
singing, but that, at the realization of her prayer, she breathes 
forth a solemn utterance.” 

And The Teacher continued his instmction, and said. 
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^ Friestat jtist as a skilful gazlaaid-maker, if iis obtain a 
Itffge heap of various kinds of floureis, will go on and on mak- 
ing all manner of garlands, even so does the of Vi^&h£ 
incline to do aU manner of noble deeds.” So saying, he pro- 
nounced this stanza : 

63. “ As flowera in rich profuBion piled 
Will many a garland farniBb forth ; 

So all the years of mortal man 
Should fruitful be in all good works.” 


s 102. THE BUDDHIST APOCALYPSE. 

[The following ia the account given by Prof. J. Minayef^ of St. 
Peteraburg, of the second of the Manuscripts used by him in editing 
the Anagata-Vaihsa (History of Future Events), but with the PBli pas- 
sages translated into English. See Journal of the PoU Text Society ixx 
1886, page 33.] 

II. B. A MS. on paper, 24 pages, marked by the letters (k-b). It 
is a copy from the MS. in the Library of Mg. Hpo Hmyin at Rangoon. 
This recension is a mixed one, in prose and in verse. It begins — 

Hail to that Blessed One, that Saint, and Supreme Bnddha t 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
KapUavatthu in Banyan Grove on the banks of the Bohani 
River. 

Then the venerable Sariputta questioned The Blessed One 
concerning the future Conqueror: 

“ The Hero that shall follow you 
As Buddha, of what sort is be? 

Th’ account in full I fain would learn. 

Declare to me, thou Seeing One.” 

When he had heard the elder’s speech, 

The Blessed One yonchsafed reply : 

“ I’ll tell it thee, Sariputta, 

Pray lend your ears, for I will speak. 
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Our cycle is a happy one, 

Three Leaders have already livedy 
Eakusandha, Eonagamana, 

And eke the leader Eassapa. 

The Buddha now Supreme am I, 

But after me Metteyya comes, 

While still this happy cycle lasts, 

Before its tale of years shall lapse. 

“ This Buddha, then, Metteyya called. 

Supreme, and of all men the chief — ” 

Then follows a history of the previous existence of Met- 
teyyo, with the three Buddhas, Sumitto, Metteyyo^ and Muhutto, 
during twenty-seven Buddhas, and finally at the time of the 
Buddha gotama, when he was born as son of Ajata5attu, 
prince of Ajita (pp. ka — ca). On page ca begins the future 
history of Metteyj'a with a quotation of the recension com- 
piled in verse. Then follows the description of the gradual 
declension of the holy religion : 

“How will it occur? After my decease, first will occur 
the five disappearances. And what are the five disappear- 
ances ? The disappearance of the attainments, the dis- 
appearance of the method, tlie disappearance of learning, 
the disappearance of the symbols, the disappearance of the 
relics. These are the five disappearances that are to occur. 

“First: — 

“ The attainments : — Only for a thousand years from the 
time The Blessed One passes into Nirvana will the priests 
be able to acquire the analytical sciences. Then as time goes 
on my disciples will attain only to never returning, to once 
returning, to conversion. As long as such exist the disap- 
pearance of the atta in ments will not yet have occurred. But 
with the death of the last disciple that has attained to con- 
version the attainments will have disappeared. 

“This, O Soriputta, is the disappearance of the attain- 
ments. 

^ DisappearaTux of the me^od : — My disciples being un- 
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aMe to realize the ttasicee, the insights, Ihe Paths, and ^ 
PrmtB, will keep only the four purities of conduct. Then as 
tinie goes on they will keep only the commandiuents forbid- 
ding the four deadly sms. As long as there are a hundred 
or a thousand priests who keep the commandments forbidding 
the four deadly sins, the disappearance of the method will not 
have occurred. But when the last priest shall break the pre- 
cepts, or shall die, the method wiU ^ve disappeared. 

“ This, O Sariputta, is the disappearance of the method. 

Diaappearanee of learning: — As long as the text of the 
Three Basieis, which is the ware! af The Baddha, and as long 
as their commentaries are extant, the disappearance of learn- 
ing will not have occurred. But as time goes on there will 
be irreligious kings of base extraction, and the courtiers and 
others in authority wiU be irreligious, and then the country 
people throughout the kingdom will be irreligious. On ac- 
count of their irreligion the god will not rain in due season, 
and the crops wiU not flourish properly. And when the crops 
do not flourish, those who are wont to give the reliances to the 
congregation of the priests will unable to do so any more. 
And the priests, not receiving the reliances, will not teach the 
novices, and as time goes on learning will disappear. When 
it disappears, it is the Great Work [i. e. Patthana. See page 
xviii] that firat disappears ; when that has ^sappeared, then 
the Yamaka, the KatharVatthu, the Puggala-Panfiatti, the 
Dhatu-Katha, the Vibhtmga, and the Dhamma-Sangani do so. 
When the Abhidhamma-Piteka has disappeared, the Suttanta- 
Pitnka will also disappear. When the Suttanta disappears, it 
is first the Anguttara-Nikaya that disappears, and when the 
Anguttara-Nikaya disappears, then tlie Samyutta-Nikaya, the 
Majjhima-Nikaya, , the DigharNikaya the Khuddaka-Nikaya 
will disappear. My disciples will only remember the Jataka 
together with the Vinaya-Piteka. It is, however, only the 
well-conducted priests that will remember the VinayarPi^a. 
But as time goes on they will be unable to remember the 
Jataka, and first the Vessantara Birth-Story will disappear, 
and when the Tessantara Birth-Story has disappeared . . . 
the Apanpaka Birth-Stoiy will disappear. When the Jataka 
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bas.disappeared, they trill osly renttmbei the Vioaya-PitakA* 
As goes on the Vinaya-Piteka will disappear^ bat as loi^ 
as a four-line stanza remains among men, so long the disap- 
pearance of learning will not have occurred. But when a 
pious king shall cause a purse containing a thousand pieces of 
money to be placed in a golden casket on the back of an ele- 
phant, and shall cause proclamation up to the second and third 
time to be made throughout the city to the sound of the drum, 
as follows : ‘ Any one who knows a single stanza spoken by 
The Buddhas, let him take these thousand coins together with 
this elephant,’ and yet shall fail to find any one who knows a 
four-line stanza, and shall receive again the purse containing 
the thousand pieces into the royal palace, then tlie disappear- 
ance of learning will have occurred. 

“ This, O Sariputta, is the disappearance of learning. 

“Now as time goes on the last of the priests will carry 
their robes, their bowls, and their tooth-sticks after the maimer 
of the naked ascetics. They will take a bottle-gourd, make 
of it a begging-bowl, and carry it in their arms, or in their 
hands, or in the balance of a carrying-pole. And as time goes 
on a priest will say, ‘What is the good of this yellow robe?’ 
and cut a small piece of yellow cloth, and tie it around his 
neck, or his ears, or his hair, and devote himself to hus- 
bandry or trade and the like, and to taking care of wife and 
children. Then he will give gifts to the southern congrega- 
tion. And the fruit of this gift, say I, will be a myriadfold. 
As time goes on the priests will say, ‘What do we want with 
this ? ’ and they will tlirow away the piece of yellow cloth and 
persecute the wild animals and birds of the forest, and thus 
the disappearance of the symbols will have occurred. 

“ This, O Sariputta, is ihe disappearance of the symlols. 

“Thereupon, the dispensation of The Supreme Buddha 
being now five thousand years old, the relics will begin to fail 
of honor and worship, and will go wherever they can receive 
honor and worship. But as time goes on they will not receive 
honor and worship in any place. Then, when the dispensation 
has disappeared, the relics will come from every place » from 
the serpent world, from the world of the gods, and from the 
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BratuiaaF^iMi and ba,vmg congxegaW tog«th^al 
tinder tbe Great Bo 4 ree, the^ vill make* an effigy <d The 
Boddha and p^orm a miracle iraembling the dottUe^oirae^ 
and will teach the Doctrine. Not a single hiunan being will 
be found at that place; but all the gods from ten 
worlds win come together and listen to the Doetzinei and 
many thousands of them will attain to the Doctrine. A 1^4 
these will cry aloud, saying, ‘Divine sirs, on the seventh day. 
from now our One Possessii^ the Ten Forces will paas into 
Nirvana.’ Then they will weep, saying, ‘From henoefortb 
we shall be in darkness.’ Then the relics will put forth flames 
of Are and bum up that effigy without remainder. 

“ This, O Sariputta, is the disappearance of the relics." 

Immediately after this, there follows an account of the 
destmction of the Kappa [World-Cycle]. The verse recen- 
sion does not run on continuously in the compilation. The 
verses are interrupted by prose insertion, e. y., on page ha 
there is inserted the ancient history of MahapanSda ; on page 
tha there is a description of the capital of King Sankha. Fuiv 
ther on page da there is described the attainment of pwamita 
[the Perfections], the conception and birth of MtUeyya, his 
palaces, his life there, his departure from home, and his death. 
On page na is depicted the sacred tree and the body of the 
future teacher. This recension ends thus ; 

f . [i. e., Folio] la. “ But who shall not behold Metteyya, 
The Blessed One? and who shall behold him? 

“ One who creates a schism in a church, as it is said, ‘ Deva- 
datta remains in hell for the entire world-cycle,’ as well as aU 
others born in the Avici hell, from performing the five crimes 
that constitute ‘proximate karma,’ those cherishing wholly 
heretical views, ‘and those who slander the noble disciples, 
shall not see him. The naked ascetics who create a schism by 


denying the congregation allowable privileges shall not see 
him. All other lyings who give gifts, keep the precepts, keep 
fast-days, fulfil their religious duties, found shrines, plant 
sacred fig-trees, parks and groves, make bridges, cletu the 
-highways, take their stand in the precepts, and dig wells, shall 
see him. Those who, in their longing for a Blessed One, shall 
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gv£t> i£ oidy of & basidfal of flowen^ or of & %iQ^ 
Tamp , or of a mouthful of food, shall see him. Those who feel 
pleasure at meritorious deeds shall see him. Those who fur- 
tbtBT the religion of The Buddha, prepare the payilion and the 
Itats for the preachers of the Doctrine, bring forward the fan, 
make offerings of cloth, canopies, garlands, incense, or lamps, 
or are stanch sustainers of the ministrations of the Doctrine, 
shall see him. Those who listen to the Vessantara Birth-Story 
shall see him, likewise those who give to the congregation 
offerings of food etc. shall see him. Those who wait on their 
mothers and their fathers, and perform respectful duties for 
their elders among their kinsfolk shall see him. Those who 
give ticket-food, fortnightly food, and food on fast-days, those 
who practise the ten means of acquiring merit shall see him. 
And when they have listened to the Doctrine of The Blessed 
Metteyya, they shall attain to saintship.” 

Then our Blessed One, in order to show who of those 
about him were to become Buddhas, said; 

“ Metteyya excellent, R&ma, 

Pasenadi Kosala, ’Bhibhu, 

DTghasoni and Samkacca, 

Subba, the Brahroan Todeyya, 

“ Nalagiri, Palalcyya, 

These ten are Future Buddhas now, 

And in due course, in time to come. 

Wisdom Supreme shall they attain.” 

End of the Metteyya Bisconrse and History of Future Events. 
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§ 103. THE FIVE GEODPS. 

Although it has not been my plan to go deeply into technical 
matters, I have been obliged to give such prominence to the groups 
that constitute the human being, that it seems necessary to give 
a statement of how these groups are made up, in order that the 
reader may understand what they are like. Of the translations 
which follow, the final one entitled “ Karma and the Conscious* 
nesses ” is made from the seventeenth chapter of the Visuddhi* 
Magga ; the other translations and the materials for the lists are 
from the fourteenth chapter of that work. 


1. The Fobm-Geoup. 


Elementary forms. 

10. 

Femininity. 

1. Earthy element. 

11. 

Masculinity. 

2. Watery element. 

12. 

Vitality. 

3. Fiery element. 

13. 

Organ of the heart. 

4. Windy element. 

14. 

Bodily intimation. 

Derivative forms. 

15. 

Vocal intimation. 

1. Eye. 

16. 

Space. 

2. Ear. 

17. 

Buoyancy of form. 

3. Nose. 

18. 

Softness of form. 

4. Tongue. 

19. 

Suppleness of form. 

5. Body. 

20. 

Growth of form. 

6. Form. 

21. 

Continuation of form. 

7. Sound. 

22. 

Growing old of form. 

8. Odor. 

23. 

Transitoriness of form. 

9. Taste. 

24. 

Material food. 


2. The Sehsatioh-Gboup. 

Sensation conjoined with a meritorious consciousness is a meri- 
torious sensation ; conjoined with a demeritorious consciousness, 
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tt 1 b » demeritorious sensation; conjoined with an indetemunato 
oonsdousness, it is an indeterminate sensation. It has a fivefold 
division peculiar to itself ; namely, happiness, misery, gladnem, 
grief, and indifference. 

3. The Pebception-Gboi:p. 

Perception conjoined with a meritorious conscionsnesB is a meri* 
torious perception ; conjoined with a demeritorious consciousness, 
it is a demeritorious perception ; conjoined with an indeterminate 
consciousness, it is an indeterminate perception. For there is no 
consciousness that is not conjoined with perception. Accordingly 
perception has the same number of divisions as consciousness. 


4. The PEEnrsposmoN-GEOUP. 


1. Contact. 

2. Thinking. 

8. Reasoning. 

4. Reflection. 

6. Joy. 

6. Courage. 

7. Life. 

8. Concentration. 

9. Faith. 

10. Contemplation. 

11. Shame. 

12. Fear of sinning. 

IS. Freedom from covetousness. 

14. Freedom from hatred. 

15. Freedom from infatuation. 

16. Bodily tranquillity. 

17. Mental tranquillity. 

18. Buoyancy of body. 

19. Buoyancy of mind. 

20. Softness of body. 

21. Softness of mind. 

22. Suppleness of body. 

28. Suppleness of mind. 

24. Skilfulness of body. 

25. Skilfulness of mind. 

26. Erectness of body. 

27. Erectness of mind. 


28. Will. 

29. Determination. 

80. Attention. 

81. Neutrality. 

82. Compassion. 

33. Rejoicing. 

84. Abstinence from doing evil 

with the body. 

85. Abstinence from doing evil 

with the voice. 

86. Abstinence from wrong occu- 

pations. 

37. Shamelessness. 

38. Freedom from fear of sinning. 

39. Covetousness. 

40. Infatuation. 

41. Heresy. 

42. Haughtiness. 

43. 44. Idleness and sloth. 

45. Pride. 

46. Hatred. 

47. Envy. 

48. Miserliness. 

49. Hl-behavior. 

50. Steadiness of mind. 

51. Doubt. 


5. THE CONSCIOUSNESS-GROUP. 



WnOBKHIS COHSdOUSHlUgia 

(ffooASttmt.] 
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1. 
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s. 


3 . 


4 . 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8 . 


L 
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CoBpled with gltdiiMa, conjoined 
with hnowledgn, snd nniaeti- 
grted. 

Coupled with glsdneas, conjoined 
with knowledge, and instigated. 

Coupled with gladness, not con- 
joined with knowledge, and un- 
instigated. 

Conpled with gladness, not con- 
joined with knowledge, and in- 
stigated. 

Coupled with indifference, con- 
joined with knowledge, and un- 
instigated. 

Coupled with indifference, con- 
joined with knowledge, and in- 
stigated. 

Conpled with indifference, not con- 
joined with knowledge, and uu- 
instigated. 

Coupled with indifference, not con- 
joined with knowledge, and in- 
stigated. 

Conjoined with reasoning, reflec- 
tion, joy, happiness, and concen- 
tration. 

Conjoined with reflection, joy, hap- 
piness, and concentration. 

Conjoined with joy, happiness, and 
concentration. 

Conjoined with happiness and con- 
centration. 

Conjoined with indifference and 
concentration. 

Conjoined with the trance of the 
realm of the Infinity of space. 

Conjoined with the trance of the 
realm of the infinity of conscious- 
ness. 

Conjoined with the trance of the 
realm of nothingness. 

Conjoined with the trance of the 
realm of neither perception uor 
yet non-perception. 

Conjoined with the first path. 

Conjoined with the second path. 

Conjomed with the third path. 

Conjoined with the fourth path. 


82 . 

83. 

84 . 


J 
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25. 


26. 

27 . 

28 . 


29 . 


30 . 


31 . 

32 . 

33 . 


Conpled with p^adness, cmjoinsd 
with hereey, and nninstigated. 

Conpled with gtadneee, eonjmiied 
with heresy, and instigate! 

Conpled with gladness, not con- 
joined with heresy, and nninsti- 
gated. 

Conpled with gladness, not con- 
joined with heresy, and insti- 
gated. 

Conpled with indifference, con- 
joined with heresy, and uninsti- 
gated. 

Conpled with indifference, con- 
joined with heresy, and insti- 
gated. 

Coupled with indifference, not con- 
joined with heresy, and uninsti- 
gated. 

Coupled with indifference, not con- 
joined with heresy, and insti- 
gated. 

Coupled with grief, conjomed with 
anger, and uninstigated. 

Conpled with grief, conjoined with 
anger, and instigated. 

Conpled with indifference and con- 
joined with doubt. 

Conpled with indifference and con- 
joined with haughtiness. 
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34. EyMsonsdonwen. 

3S-8. !!«««•, tougae-, bod;'«oiueion«ii«u 

39. Hifid in its noticing capadt/. 

40. Mind.«anaciouao«ga in its cognitive and so 

forth capacity and joined with gladness 

b. M wt ical object. 

41. Mind^onscionsness in its cognitive and so 

forth capacity and joined with indifCerence, 
0 . Cognjiliig. 
t Identicsl objmt 

c. Conception. 

d. Exletsnoeailbetntaiii. 

0. Fusiiig^wsy. 

42. Coupled with gladness, conjoined with knowl- 

edge, and nninstigated. 

43. Coupled with gladness, conjoined with knowl- 

edge, and instigated. 

44. Coupled with gladness, not conjoined with 

knowledge, and nninstigated. 

45. Coupled with gladness, not conjoined with 

knowledge, and instigated. 

46. Coupled with indifference, conjoined with 

knowledge, and nninstigated. 

47. Conpled with iudiAorence, conjoined with 

knowledge, and instigated. 

48. Coupled with indifference, not conjoined 

with knowledge, and nninstigated. 

46. Coupled with indifference, not conjoined 
with knowledge, and instigated. 

' 90. Eye.eoii8cioa8neas. 

Sl-4. nose-, tongue-, hody^onsciousness. 

55. Mind in its noticing capacity. 

.96. Mind-consdousness in its cognizing capacity 
in five divisions. 

57. Conjoined with reasoning, reflection, joy, 

happiness, and concentration. 

58. Conjoined with reflection, joy , bappiuess, and 

concentration. 

' 59. Conjoined with joy, happiness, and concen- 
tration. 

60. Conjoined with happiness and concentration, 

61. Conjoined with indifference and concentrar 

tion. 

62. Conjoined with the trance of the realm of 

the inflnity of space. 

63. Conjoined with the trance of the realm of 

the infinity of conscionsness. 

64. Conjoined with the trance of the realm of 

nothingness. 

65. Conjoined with the trance of the realm of 

ndther perception nor yet non-perception. 
' 66. Cmijoined with the first path. 

67. Gmijoined with the second path. 

.63. Conjoined with the third path. 

.69. Conjoined with the fourth path. 


Aetmu 

0. JGnd. 

'1. Mind^onscionaness, general, and 
coupled with indifference. 

'2. Mind-consdonaness, specific, sad 
coupled with gladnws. 
i3. Coupled with gladness, conjoined 
with knowledge, and nidn|l4- 
geted. 

74 Coupled with gladness, conjoined 
with knowledge, and inat^atad. 

75. Conpled with gla^esa, not con- 

joined with knowledge, and no- 
instigsteiL 

76. Conpled with gladness, not con- 

joined with knowledge, and in- 
stigated. 

77. Conpled with indifference, con- 

joined with knowledge, and nn- 
instigated. 

78. Conpl^ with indifference, con- 

joined with knowledge, and in- 
stigated. 

79. Conpled with indifference, not 

conjoined with knowledge, and 
nninstigated. 

80. Coupled with indifference, not 

conjoined with knowledge, and 
instigated. 

81. Conjoined with reasoning, reflec- 

tion, joy, happiness, and con- 
centration. 

82. Conjoined with reflection, joy, 

happiness, and concentration. 

83. Conjoined with joy, happiness, 

and concentration. 

84. Conjoined with happiness and 

concentration. 

85. Conjoined with indifference and 

concentration. 

86. Conjoined with the trance of the 

realm of the inflnity of epace. 

87. Conjoined with the trance of the 

realm of the infinity of con- 
srionsnesB. 

88. Conjoined with the trance of the 

realm of nothingnese. 

83. Conjoined with the trance of the 
realm of neither perception not 
yet non-perception. 
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The Funetiona of the Conaciouaneeaes. 

The consciouBnesses are in all eighty-nine in number and occur 
on fourteen difiFerent occasions; in conception, existence-sub- 
stratum, attention, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, 
noticing, cognizing, defining, the swiftnesses, identical object, and 
passing away. And how? 

When, through the power of the eight meritorious consciousnesses 
belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure, living beings are bom 
in the world of gods and men, then, at the moment of conception, 
occur nine fruition-consciousnesses; namely, eight fruition-con- 
sciousnesses belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure and pos- 
sessing a cause, having as their object any karma, karma-reflex, or 
destiny-reflex, that might have been present at the time of death, 
and also, in the case of those who in the world of men become 
eunncbs and the like, a meritorious fruition-mind-consciousness, 
coupled with indifference, which, as having its two causes weak, is 
called without a cause. When, through the power of the meritori- 
ous consciousnesses belonging to the realms of form and formless- 
ness, these beings are born in the realms of form and formlessness, 
then, at the moment of conception occur nine fruition-conscious- 
nesses of the realms of form and formlessness, having as their 
object any karma-reflex that might have been present at the time 
of death. When, however, througli the power of the demeritorious 
consciousnesses, they are bom in hell, then, at the moment of 
conception, there occurs only a demeritorious fruition-mind-con- 
sciousness without a cause, having as its object any karma, karma- 
reflex, or destiny-reflex, that might have been present at the time 
of death. Accordingly, therefore, it is to be understood that nine- 
teen fruition-consciousnesses occur in conception. 

But when conception-consciousness censes, then, close on its 
heels, occurs the precisely similar existence-snbtratum-conscious- 
ness, being the fruition of the same karma and having the same 
object This repeats itself, as does the stream of a river, as long 
as no other thought arises to interrupt the series, and this process 
continues indeflnitely during dreamless sleep and like occasions. 
Accordingly, therefore, it is to be understood that the same nine- 
teen consciousnesses occur in exiatence-subatratum. 
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Bqt wtoa in the eoaree of the existeaiee-BalMArfttiiio eeriee the 
Be&se-apertares of a living being have grown to be competent to 
grasp their objects, then, when form ccmies within the visnal field, 
the irritabilitj of the eye for form is stimnlated, and throogh the 
force of this stimulus existenoe-substratum is interrupted. When 
existence-substratum ceases, action-mind arises to take its place, 
with that form as its object, and accomplishing the function of 
attention. Similarly in respect of the ear-aperture etc. In tiie 
case of the mind-aperture, however, when the six objects of sense 
come within range and existence-substratum has been interrupted, 
then arises action-mind-consciousneBB to take its place, being with- 
out a cause and coupled with indifference and accomplishing the 
function of attention. Accordingly it is to be understood that two 
action-consciousnesses occur in attention. 

But after attention there occurs the eye-consciousness, having 
for its instrument the irritability of the eye and accomplishing the 
function of sight in the eye-aperture, and there occur the ear-con- 
sciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue-consciousness, and body- 
consciousness, accomplishing the functions of hearing etc. in the 
ear-apertoe etc. These are meritorious fruitions when their ob- 
jects are desirable or desirable-neutral, and demeritorious fruitions 
when their objects are undesirable or undesirable-neutral. Accord- 
ingly it is to be understood that ten fruition-conscionsnesses occur 
(luring seeing, hearing, smdling, tasting, and touching. 

But when it is said that after eye-consciousness has sprung up 
and ceased there arises the thought, mentality, mind due to it, this 
is fruition-mind which springs up after the Bense-conBciousnesBes, 
and notices their objects. When it succeeds a meritorious sense- 
consciousness, it is a meritorious fruition ; when it succeeds a 
demeritorious sense-(x>nscionBneBS, it is a demeritorious fruition. 
Accordingly it is to be understood that two fruition-conscious- 
nesses occur in noticing. 

But when it is said that after mind has sprung up and ceased 
there arises the thought, mentaUty, mind- consciousness due to it, 
this is fmition-mind-consciousness without a cause springing up 
and cognizing what has been noticed by the mind. When it suc- 
ceeds the demeritorious fruition-mind in an undesirable-neutral 
object, it is a demeritorious fruition. When it succeeds the meri- 
torious fruition-mind, it is a meritorious fruition, being coupled 
with gladness in the case of a desirable object, and coupled with 
indifference in the case of a desirable-neutral one. Accordingly 
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it is to b» aadmtood that tiiree frmtion>«onfBoiowaefl8«8 oecixc ii 
t&e case of cognixing. 

After cognizing tiiere arises action-mind>oonsoioiiSDeBS witiioal 
a cause and coupled with indifference. This defines the objeofe 
Accordingly it is to be understood that one solitary action-con- 
sciousness occurs in dining. 

After defining, in case the object, form or the like, is large, then 
in respect of the defined object there hasten six or seven swift- 
nesses. These are made up either from the eight meritorious con- 
sciousnesses belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure, or from the 
twelve demeritorious ones, or from the nine action-consciousnesses 
belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure. This is how the case 
stands in respect to the five apertures ; but in the case of the mind- 
aperture, only after attention in the mind-aperture. Beyond gotrabhU 
there occur five meritorious Gonsciousnesses and five action-con- 
sciousnesses belonging to the realm of form, four meritorious con- 
sciousnesses and four action-consciousnesses belonging to the realm 
of formlessness, and four path-thoughts and four fruition-thoughts 
transcending the world, — all according as they may have obtained 
a dependence. Accordingly it is to he understood that the meri- 
torious consciousnesses, demeritorious consciousnesses, action-con- 
Bciousnesses, and froition-consciouBnesses amount to fifty-five in 
number in the svnftrmses. 

But at the end of the swiftnesses, in case the object in the five 
apertures is excessively large, or that in the mind-aperture is 
vivid, then any dependence possessed by beings in the realm of 
sensual pleasure at the termination of the swiftnesses belonging 
to that realm, such dependence, namely, as desirable objects etc., 
and previous karma, swiftnesses, thoughts, etc., will have as its re- 
sult some one of the eight fruition-consciousnesses belonging to the 
realm of sensual pleasure and possessing a cause, or else some one 
of the three fruition-minds without a cause. And, as water pursues, 
though only at an interv’al, the stem of a vessel that is proceeding 
up stream, so this fruition-conseiousness, once or twice repeated, 
pursues the swiftness that has spent itself on some object other 
than an object of existence-substratum. As this fruition-con- 
sciousness, at the same time with being able at the end of the 
swiftnesses to exist in an existence-substratum-object, exists also 
in an object of a swiftness, it is called identical object. Accord- 
ingly it is to be understood that eleven fruition-consciousnesses 
occur in identical object. 




Chvt^. 


m 

( Bat atrthe ^id -of ideDtioftl object, existeiiee^v^bsbatQiii. ooome 
i^in, wd vken ezkteaoe-sabetratam k inteirnpted, tiiea 
tipn «id tbe rest oocor agaia. A series of thon^ts wbkb hss 
tbos obtaiaed a dependence always recurs in the regular round of 
attention following existence-substratum, and of seeing eta f<d- 
lowing attention, until in any given existence existenee-sab- 
stratum perishes. The passing away in the last »TiiatAn<w> of 
existence-sabstratam-thought is call^ pasning away [death]. 
Accordingly the paasiag-away-oonaciousness, like existence-saV 
stratum, has nineteen sub-divisk>hs. Accordingly it is to be un- 
derstood that nineteen fraition-consciousnesses occur in pataing' 
amiff. 

But after passing-away comes conception, and after conception 
existence- substratum again. Accordingly the series of thoughts 
of beings in their rounds of rebirth through modes of existence, 
destinies, halting-places, and abodes, is without interruption. But 
in the case of one who has attained saintship it ceases as soon as 
passing-away-consciousness ceases. 

Karma and the Conseiouanesses. 

Earma is so called because it makes whatever is made. More- 
over, there are two kinds of karma ; karma depending on igno- 
rance, and other karmas. 

There are six karmas depending on ignorance; namely, the 
triplet consisting of meritorious karma, demeritorious karma, and 
karma leading to immovability; and the triplet consisting of bodily 
karma, vocal karma, and mental karma. All these are nothing 
but worldly meritorious and demeritorious thoughts.^ 

The other karmas are four in number ; namely, static karma, 
constituent karma, active karma, and strenuous karma. 

In such phrases as “ All the constituents of being are transi- 
tory,” static karma is meant ; namely, all the elements of being 
possessing a dependence. 

In the commentaries, all the elements of being, both those with 
form and those without, which have sprung from karma,^ and are 
comprised in the three modes of being, are called eonstituerU 
karma.* They are included in the phrase, “ All the oonstituents of 


^ That is, oonscionsnesses 1-17 aod 22-33 In the list abor’e. 

* That is, the four lower groups in so far as they are sprung from karma, 
sad the frnition'«mBcion8neaae6 of the cansdonaneBagronp. 
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being are transitory ; ** but there is no passage quotable for them 
separately. 

Meritorious and demeritorious thoughts belonging to the three 
modes of being are, moreover, mAive karma. For them is quot- 
able the passage, This ignorant individual, O priest, performs 
meritorious karma etc.” ^ 

Bodily and mental heroism is called stremuous karma. This is 
quotable in the passage, “ It went as far as there was room for 
karma, and then it stopped, as if sti’uck in the axle.” ‘ 

But there are not merely these, there are also others. In such 
quotations as, “ Brother Visakha, when any priest enters upon the 
trance of the cessation of perception and sensation, first vocal 
karma ceases, then bodily karma, and then mental karma, ” sev- 
eral karmas are mentioned, but there is no one of these that is not 
included under static karma. 


1 Compare page 182, line 8. 

* This quotation probalily refers to the M'heel of empire (see 04 and 101), and 
symbolically expresses the rictoriuiis progress of a Vnivcrsal Muuarcli in subdu- 
ing the world. (Compare Wheel of Doctrine, s. v. Doctrine, in Index.) 
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[In the following index, any one of the words and lists connected by the sign 
of ecjoality (=) may be found in the references that follow in the same article. 
Kambers immediately following a § refer to sections; other numbers refer to 
pages.] 


AnifiDHAMJiA-PiTAKA, name of the 
third great division of the Buddhist 
Sacred Scriptures, xviii, 170, 483. 

Abhidliainmattlia-Saiigaha, ‘Abliidham- 
ma-Symipsis,’ name of a Pali work, 
xix ; translation from, 289-91. 

Abhidiiaiia'ppadipika, ‘ Bainp of Nouns,’ 
name of a Pfili work, xix ; translations 
from, 7i), and Cows, adjinem. 

Abncgiitiou. Sfe Keuunriatiun. 

Aciravati River, 432. 

A^oka, name of a king, who did much 
to furtlier Uuddliism, 405. 

Action. S'.i‘ Karma, and Consciousness. 

Admonitions, ten, 4G2-3, 467-8. 

Aelian, 24. 

Aesop's Fables, 212. 

Aggfilava .shrine. •See Shrine. 

Ajrtjiala (banyan )-tree, 16, 85-6. 

Ajht.acattu — A jivtasaUa, name of a sou 
of .Seniya Binibisfira. lie killed bus 
fatlier and succeeded him as king, 

_ 223, 482. 

Akaliklicyj-a-.Sutta, the* Wore-to-frame- 
a-\V'ish .Sirinon,’ 3(13. 

Alakivmanda, name of a heavenly city, 
101 . 

Alara Kulama, name of a teacher of 
Got,ania Buddha, 69, 334-6, 341. 

Alexandria, name of an island, accord- 
ing to Prof. Rhys Davids perUajis 
situated in the Indus, 306. 

Alms = alms-giving = donations = lib- 
erality : the first of the ten perfections. 
23, 33, 35 ; reflection on, 292 ; five 
great, 79 ; well-rewarded when given 
32 


to the right person, 95, 229-31, 470-1 ; 
of various persons, (Auathapindika) 
476, {a householder) 274-5, (Husband- 
honorer) 264-5, (a lay woman) 435, 
(Maha-Muya, largess) 42, (a miser) 
227, (Snjata) 74, (Sumedha) 8, ( Ves- 
sanUra) 38 and 47 and 80-1, (Vi^ 
khu) 462 and 469 and 471 and 478 and 
480, (W’isG Hare) 275 and 278; go, 
beg, etc., for alms, 26, 69, 87-92, 31 7-8, 
331, 345-6, 385, 429, 465 ; water of 
donation, i. e. *' water which is poured 
into the right hand of a ]>Ticst, as a 
ratification of an offering of v.alue 
that either has been made or is yet 
to be made” (Clough, Si ngh. Diet.), 
469; misccllaiieons, 68, 177, 180, 222. 

Aiuara, name of a city, 5. 

Aimgata-Vaihsa, namo of a Pali work, 
xix; extracts from. 481-6. 

Analytical sciences, four, 286,391,482. 
According to the P.atisnmhhidak.athS 
of the Patisnmbhidfi-M.agga it wonld 
appear th.at tiie first analytical science 
concerns itself with certain terms ex- 
pressive of the insiglit of a saint; the 
second with the meaning of those 
terms ; the third with the etymol- 
ogy, philology, and pronunciation of 
those terms and of their meanings; 
while the fourth has os its subject 
the other three. 

Aniuida, ‘Joy,’ name of a hody-servant 
and favorite discijde of Gotama 
Buddha, 16, 9.5-104, 107-9, 203-8, 
272, 279, 331-2, 442-7, 473-7. 
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An&tbapin^ika, ' Friend-of-the-Poor,* 
name ot a rich mercbaut, 475, 476. 
See further next article, and Jetavaua. 

Auathapiudika’s Park, 117, 123, 138, 
150, 159, '16I, 1(12, 163, 166, 213, 226, 
228, 331, 417, 426. 

Angels. God.s. 

Anger-eating demon, § 93. 

Anguttara-Nikaya, ‘ Add-ono Collec- 
tion,’ name oi a Pali work, of wliich 
the first division treats of subjects 
one by one, the second, two by two, 
and so on, xvii, 483 ; translations 
from, xiv, 130, § 40, 221, §43, § 51 a, 
§ 58 i and c, § 70 i and c, § 80, § 91, 
§92. B. § 80, § 58 h, and § 7u /< form 
one continuous text in the Pali. 

Alijana Wood, 267-8. 

Auuma, name of a river, 65. 

Anotatta Lake = Anotattadaha, 43, 270, 
323. 

Antelopes, 46, 439. 

Anteriority, § 26 a. 

Annpiya, name of a grove, 67. 

AnurkUhapura : name of a city in India, 
463 ; name of a city in Ceylon, 297, 
405, 428. 

Anuruddha, name of one of the eighty 
great disciples, 109, 272. 

Apadana, ‘ Aciiievement,' name of a 
Ptili work describing the exploits of 
the Future IJuddlia and other emi- 
nent personages in previous exist- 
ences, xvii, xviii. 

Apai;inaka. name of the first <if the- five 
hundred and fifty Uirth-Storics con- 
tained in the Jutaka, 483. 

Arhatship, I’ath of. See Saintship. 

Army, fourfold, i. e. elephants, cavalry, 
chariots, and infantry, 449-51 , 133. 

Asalhl, name of a mouth, 64, 415. 

Asoka, the shrub Joiiesia Asoka, 164. 

A.spiration. See I’rayer. , 

Asses, 212, § 52. | 

Assaji, name of an elder, 87-90. | 

Assattha, Ficus Ueligiosa, Gotama’s Bo- 
tree, 16. 

Atimuttaka fiowers, 446. 

Attachment : defined as obstinate de- 
sire, 191-2, compare 177, first para- 
graph; four branches of, 115, §34, 
197, 200-1, 205 ; infects the groups, 
§ 20, 1 60. 1 65 ; dependence of ex- 
istence, 137, 163, (appToximating-l . 


177-8 and 245, 197-201, 211, 233, 242, 
259 ; abandoned by the saints, 125, 
145, 148, 353, 380. See further De- 
pendent Origimation. 

Attainments : eight = eight stages 
of meditation — first trance, second 
trance, third trance, fourth trance, 
realm of the infinity of sjiacc, realm 
of the infinity of runsciuiisness, realm 
of nothingness, realm of neither per- 
ception nor yet iion-pcrceptioji, 15, 
48, 69, § 59, 388 ; nine = eight above 
plus (the trance of) cessation or the 
cessjition of perception and sen- 
sation, 109-10, 282, 347-9, 384-5 plus 
387-8. 

AithfiiL.a.sutta, ‘ Sermon on Impossibili- 
ties,’ 130. 

Avici. See Hells. 


Bamhoo, 15, 80, 120, 3.53, 386. 

Bamboo Grove, name of a monastery, 
222,31.3, 381,411, 414. 

Baudimla, name of a general, 475. 

Band of Five Klders (or I’riests). See 
Priests. 

Banyan J’ark = Banyan Grove, 441, 
481. 

Banyau-tree, 71, 73, 85-6. 

ILaricy, 262-3. 

Baskets, Three, See Tipitaka. 

Bast, 10. 

Beans, 278, 359. 

Beauties, five, of a woman, 454-6. 

Bees, 45. 

Being. See Birth. 

Belle-of-the-Ooiintry , 209-7 1 . 

Bed-tree, Aegle Marmelos, 382. 

Benares, 2, 37,46,66, 101, 1.53, 224,262, 
273, 27 5, 342-3, 475,478, 480. 

Bengal, 451. 

liengal houses, 412. 

Bhaddiya : name of a person, 475 ; name 
of a town, 448-9, 451-2, 475. 

Bhantc =1oti1, a vocative of reverential 
addrewi, 128-33, 148-50, 159, 167. 186- 
7, 214-5, 232-8, 253-7, 306-7, 363, 
§81, §83 5, 420-1, 423, 436-7, 440. 
Elsewhere often rendered by "rever- 
end sir." 

Bhikkhn-Vihhafiga, name of a Pfili work 
containing the Patimokkha rules for 
the priests, xvii. 
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Bhikkbum-VibhaBga, name of a Pali 
work containing the Patimokkbarales 
for the prieBtesges, xvii. 

BimhiBara, Seniya, name of a king 
ruling at Bajagalia and friendly to 
Gotama Buddha, 403, 448-53, 458. 

Birds, 14, 44-5, 65, 68, 75, 81, 92, 
(winged creatures) 204, 211, 303, 307, 
S12, 377, 414, 416,484. 

Birth = rebirth = (originating-) ex- 
istence = state of existence = 
being (= groups; but for these see 
separately); definitions of, 11.3-4, 194- 
6,201 compared with 368, § 47 d, 320; 
modes of = (existence in) the realm 
of sensual pleasure, {existence in) the 
realm of form, and (existence in) 
the realm of formlessness, 205, 14, 
24, 61, 180, 184, 195-201, 247, 289, 
377, 490-1, 495-6; grades of, 177, 
247, 252, 377 (pcrha])S the same ILS 
ninefold division of, 195); round of, 
§ 44, 14, 21, 34, 83, 155, 171-2, 175, 
181, 19.1, 246, 284, 31G, 322, 495; 
Wheel of, § 26 c; existence-substra- 
tum, 244, 49 1-5 ; sn bstrata of bci ng, i. e. 
the groups, sensual pleasure, the cor- 
rnptioii.s, and karma, 333, 339 ; is not 
tramsmigratiou, § 47, § 48 ; neither 
persists nor is annihilated, 1 13-4, 134, 
16.5-6, 169, 1 76, 188, 19.1, 200; is 
misery, 6, 56, 112, 181, 203, 252, 259, 
280-1, 283, 33.1-4, 338, 34G, 352, 369, 
423-G, 4.18 ; reminiscence of, 82, 304- 
6, .115-9, compare § 53 and § 54 ; of 
Gotama, 1-2, 5, 26, 3.1, .15-8, 42, 47-9, 
68, 80-1, 155, 212, 203, 269, 274, 279; 
of various persons, (Auanila) 274 and 
279, (Brahman and wife) 269, (Bnil- 
dhas) 470, (a goddess) 431 , (Kokalika) 
26.1, (Kundantia) 52, (Malliku) 230-1, 
(Mogg,inrin.i) 224-5 and 279, (Naiida) 
274, (Saripntta) 279, (Visakha) 460 
and 462 and 478 and 480. (Visilkha's 
fatlier-iu-l.iw) 466, (w.indering mtcetic) 
155 ; cessation of, taught by The Bud- 
dha, 14, 121-2, 287, 338,346; ,172, 436-7, 
440 ; as a human being necessary for 
saintship, 93 ; brought to an end by 
the religious lifo, 107, 137, 140, 147, 
152, 162-3, 184, 286, 353, 380, 383, 390, 
compare 109. See further Conscious- 
ness, Corruptions, Dependent Origina- 
tion, Desire, Destiny, Elements of 


being, Grouips, and Karma, deter- 
mines the groups. 

Birth-Stories : from the Jstaka, § I , § 1 9, 
§ 52, § 54, $ 55, § 56 ; Others not named 
as such, § 41, g 42, g 53, g 63, 460, 462, 
479-80. See further Jataka. 

Black Bock, name of a place, 222-3, 381. 

Blossoms. See Flowers. 

Bodhisattas. See Buddhas. 

Body: composition of, g 21, 130, 133f 
159, 355, 359-60 (according to Bud- 
dhaghosa, when “ brain of the head " 
is omitted, it is to be understood as 
included in “ marrow of the bones "), 
compare 396; one of the forty sub- 
jects of meditation, 292 ; subject of 
the first Intent Contemplation, 354-62, 
364, .174 ; of The Bnddha emits a 
radiance, 73, 92 ; misery of, 6-8, 298- 
300, 369, § 89, 423 ; care of, 10, 93-4 ; 
levitation of, 303, for examples see 
Powers High, first ; soul and body, 
117-8,121-4, 167-8; dependence of, 
172, 243 ; dependence of sensation, 
187 ; dissolves at death, 134, 138-9, 
141-2, § 18, 238, 241 ; miscellaneous, 
11, 56, 76, 131, 174,278,384,417-8. 
See further Form, Cemeteries, and 
Karma, triplets of. 

BilhtVmgk, 68. 

Bondage. See Fetter. 

Bunds, § 34 a. 

Bo-tree = Tree of Wisdom (bo being 
Singhalese for I’ali lodhi, ' wisdom,’ 
orralhrr ‘enlightenment’), any tree 
nnder which a Buddha attains the 
supreme enlightenment, 15-6,48,49, 
75-6, 82, 83, 85, 91,318, .'142, 405, 485. 

Brahmadatta, 153, 262, 273, 275. 

Brahma Gods or Angels. See Gods. 

Brahma, Maha- = Great Brahma, title 
of the ruler of the third heaven 
of the roidm of form, 39, 47, 72, 77, 
175, .310-1. 

Braliman, in the Brahm.anical system, 
a member of the priestly ca.sto, 2, 
5, 43, 51-2, 58; 84-6, 120, 153, 188, 
189, 267-9, 276-8, 3.31-2, 452, 454-7. 
The Brahmans are usually considered 
the highest of the castes ; hut see 41 
and 326-7. See further “ monks and 
Brahmans,” s. v. Monks. 

Brahma, Priests of, and Betinne of. 
See Gods, classes of. 



Brahma Sabampati, name of a god, 
3i«e-4i. 

Brazen Palace, 405, 429. 

Breathing — respiration = inspirations 
and expirations : a subject of medita- 
tion, 292, 355-7, 54, 70, 362-3, 3S3-4. 

Brown University, xv. 

Buddha, The. See Gotama Buddha. 

Buddha-Gaya, better Bodbi-Gaya, name 
of an ancient Buddliist centre in 
what is now Bengal, 405. 

Buddlinghosa, ‘ V oice of The Buddha,’ 
name of a i’uli commentator, xvi, 
xviii, 91, 115, 221, 264, 282, 362, 380, 
430, 432, 431. 

Buddhas, and Future Buddhas — Bo- 
dhisattus: dcdiiitiun of terms, 1, 18, 
and sec cud of tliis aiticlc; cause 
of hai)piue.ss, 194 ; begin their career 
with the earnest wisli, 14, 15; never 
liars, 22 ; '* conditions wliich a Buddha 
make,” 23-8, 33 ; roll the IVhecl of 
Doctrine, 31 ; advent of, preceded by an 
uproar, 38-9 ; always pi'eaeh the Three 
Characteristics, xiv, 40 ; whore born, 
40-1 ; caste of, 41, 327; characteris- 
tics of mother, 41, 45; cannot go 
into the formless lieavcus, 50 ; thirty- 
two physical pnrfoctioits of, 70-1 ; 
have vital S!ip divinely infused into 
their nourishment, 72 ; gold dishes 
of, 7.3-5 ; bathe in the Neranjara, 
74 ; attain the Bnddiiaslii]) on tlie 
oast siile of tlicir Bo-trees, 76 ; sol- 
emn uttpr.mce of, on .itlaining the 
Buddlmship, 8.3; appear but seldom, 
93, 97, 1 0.3-4 ; arc free from wi.shes, 
155; understand karm.a and its fruit, 
247 ; practise tlio earth-kasina, 295 ; 
power of, to remember former exist- 
ences, 315-7; ro.sembl.ance of, to the 
moon, 470 ; anterior to Gotama, .3, § 2. 
95, 479, 482, (the four, i. e. tho.se of 
our present world-cycle, Got.ama and 
the three immediately preceding) 429 
and compare 482, (the seven, i. e. 
Gotama and the six preceding him) 
30.3, (Dipamkaxa) 11-7 and 29-33 
and .38, (Kakusandha) 32 and 462. 
(Kassapa) .32-3 and 66 and 400 and 
462 ami 480 and 482, (Kouagamana) 
32 and 482, (Padumuttara) 32 and 
479; posterior to Gotama, (list of 
ten) 486, (Metteyya) §102, (Mu- 


hutto) 482, (Snmitto) 462; of past 
and future ages, 99, 407, 409 ; teach- 
ings of, forgotten, 57, 484. Trans- 
lated from the Puggala-Paunatti, ix, 1. 
And what sort of an individual is 
a Supreme Buddha 7 We may have 
an individual who in doctriuos un- 
heard of before from any one else 
acquires by himself eiilighteuineut 
rcs]jectiug the Four Truths and om- 
niscience in respect to them and 
mastery over the Fruits, — such an 
individual is called a Supreme Bud- 
dha {cotn}iare Private Buddhas, ad 
Jincm). i'uT Private Buddhas, see s. v. 
See Jurtluir Bulighteumeut, anri Om- 
niscience. 

Buddha-Vauma, name of a Pali work, 
xvii, 3, 22. 

Buddhism, xv, xvii. 111, 113, 280, 284, 
392, 394-5, 406. 

Buddhists, xix, 4, 63, 113, 209-12, 280- 
i,392, 395, 410. 

Buffitlo, the humped Indian ox, 121. 

Hugs, 10. 

Bulls, 461-2. 

Burma, xv, xvi, xix. 

Burmese, xv, xvi. 

Buruouf, 2. 


Cai.f and calves, 72, .354-5, 462. 

Cani|iu, name of a city, 101, 301. 

Caudala, a person of mixed ea.stc, rated 
lower tliau the lowest of those, be- 
longing to Ibe regiibir castes, 299. 

Cariya-J’itaka, ‘ Treasury of t’oiidnct,’ 
name of a I’iili work, xvii, 35, 38. 

C.aslnnerc, 306-7. 

Caste, 2, 41, 53. 100-1, 198, 224, 231, 
254, 264, 299, 320, 455, 457. 

Ctittlc, 191, .3.3.3, 461-2. 

Catnm-Maliiiriijas. See Gods. 

Cause : first = ovcrrnling jiower = T’^ni- 
versal .Self = personal eanse, III, II4, 
169, 173 eompareil with 175, conqiare 
249, third stanza; primary, 171. 

Cemetorios, places where bodies were 
burned or buried, also used as places 
of execution where criminals were 
impaled and their bodies left to rot : 
name of certain meditations, 283, 
360-3 ; miscellaneous, 61, 316, 411. 

Centipedes, 303. 
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Ceoturj’ I>ictionai 7 , 300. 

Ceylon, xr, xix, 2, 392, 393-5, 405-6. 

Chabyapnttas, name of a lace of 
miakee, 302. 

Champakas, bloseoms of the champac 
tree (Michelia Champaca), 13. 

Channa ; name of a courtier, 48, 61-7 ; 
name of a priest excommunicated by 
The Buddha, 108. 

Characteristics, Three = transitoriness, 
misery or evil, and the lack of an 
Ego : text of, xiv ; always taught by 
The Buddhas, 40; inhere in the 
groups, 140, 143-4, 147, 190, 379; 
inhere in the factors of being, 251 ; 
inhere in inanimate nature, 1 65 ; do 
not inhere in the mental reflex, 296 ; 
consideration of, bclougs to Wisdom, 
282, 3.55-6, 376, 384. 

Childers, It. C., author of the standard 
Pali- English Dictionary, 394-5. , 

Chinese, x-v. I 

Chowriea, whisks to keep away flies, 
forming one of the insignia of roy- 
alty, iuid often consisting of the tail 
of tlic Thibetan yak, 44. Set Yak. 

Christ, 2, 392. 

Christianity, 280. 

Chureli. .See Order. 

Citmlata Grove, 45. 

Cock, 377. i 

Commentary = Comment; 1. Non- 
cam inical : an important part of 
literature, xvi, xix, 495 ; on the Dis- 
course on Betircment from the ' 

World, 69 ; on the .Tiitaka. probably 
not now extant, 62, perhaps also, 32 ; 
on the Angnttar.a-Nikfiya, transhatioii 
from, 439-40; on the Dhammapada, 
translations from, 222—6, 264-7, 381— 
3, 430-1, 432-3, 451-81 ; on the 
Digha-yikdya, xviii, and translations 
from. § 1 1, 13.5, 3.53-8, 360, 364, 372 ; 
2. Witliin the eanon : oue of the ele- 
ments of the Jataka, 3 ; translations 
from, 15.3, 154-5, 262, 26.3, 267-8, 
268-9, 269-7.3, 274, 274-5, 279. 

Concentration : definition of, § 58 ; its 
grades, 292, 296, 300, 318-9, 855; 
low-er grade of, admits to heavens of 
sensual pleasure, § 63, (state of trance) 
308 ; higher grade of, admits to the 
Brahma-world, § 59, 306, 309-10, 
322 ; a predisposition, 488 ; a con- 


stituent of enlightenment, 367 ; con- 
joined with the consciousnesses, 490-1 ; 
liability of, to be disturbed, 9-10; of 
Saujiva and Saripatta, 386 ; enjoyed 
by The Buddha, 85-6. for Bight 
Concentration see Paths, noble eight- 
fold path. iSee fmiher Disciplmes, 
and Trances, text of the fonr. 

Conch-sholl, 5, 62, 77, 263, 296, 362, 
(sea-shell) 439. 

Conditions, eight, for becoming a Bud- 
dha, 14, 33. For conditions, ten, «e< 
Perfections. 

Conduct : definition of, § 80, § 57 ; is 
karma, 246 ; comprised in the pre- 
dispositions, 157 : reflection on, 292 ; 
course of = rule of, 51, 106, 108-9, 
4.36, 462. See further Disi-iplines, 
and Attachment, fonr branches of. 

Connate Ones, seven, 48. 

Cun8cionsiics8(es) = tlionght(s)=mind : 
the eighty-nine, 114, 490-1; occur 
several together, 149-50, 492-5 ; con- 
sciousnesses 1 to 33 are frnitfnl 
karma, 490, 179-80, 19.5-6, 495, 496 ; 
consciousnesses 34 to 69 comprise the 
six seuso-conseionsnesses and are the 
fruition of karmn, 491-5, § 28 c; 
action-, I. e. consciousnesses 70 to 89 
or barren karma, 491, 493-4, 244, 
I 70 ; the six sense-, § 28, 159, 
243, 2.50, 370, 372; eye-, 297; 

body-, 131 ; rebirth-, 178-9, 176, 245, 
382, and compare 238-9 and 492; 
coiitra-sted with the body, 417-8, 422; 
role of, ill tlie four postures, 357-8 ; 
n'lle of, in vision, 297 ; eontrasted 
with the other four groups, 115, 312- 
3; of hut momentary duration, § 17 i, 
§ 18; uiiruliiiess of, 164; the subject 
of the second discipline, 9-10, 285, 
288, 296, .303, .305, 306, 308-9, 815, 
319, 348, 381, 391 ; subdued by the 
third discipline, 286, 330, 378-9 ; sub- 
ject of tlio third Intent Contempla- 
tion, 354-.5, .36.3-4, 374, and compare 
thinl High Power, 304 ; states, emo- 
tions, and reflections of, 16, 17, 36,61, 
64, 92, 102, 117-8, 213, 339, 373, 377, 
403-4, 411, 429 ; cease in trance of ces- 
sation, 387-8 : cease in Nirvana, 880. 
See further Attainments, Dependent 
Origination, Groups, Karma, triplets 
of. Nutriment, anif Swiftnesses. 




Desiie = passSon = Iii8t= coretonsBess 
ess tbint sss> seeking : discnssioa of, 

{ 33, § 88, 370-2; triple, 160, 188, 
S70; depeadence of existence, (alto 
cleaving) 160-4, (covetousnees is a 
preilisposition, 488, consequently kar- 
ma) 193, 242, 370; undermined by 
the religious life, particularly by the 
second discipline, 122, 124-5, 135, 140, 
147, § 18, 165, 282-3, 287, § 58 c, 336, 
338-9,353,354,374,382-3; destroyed 
by The Buddhas, 32, 76, 83, 155, 343 ; 
miscellaneous, 87, 98, 271, 394, 326, 
346. See Juriher llependciit Origina- 
tion, Depravities, Tire, and Prayer. 

Destiny, 231, 378; in reiiirtb, 42,377, 
391 , 495. See further Keflex. 

Dovadaha, name of a city, 45. 

Devndatta, name of a cousin of The 
Buddha tvho endeavored to create a 
scliism in the < Irder, 485. 

Devaiiampiratisaa, name of a king of 
Ceylon, 405. 

Dhammadinna, name of a woman, 187. 

Dhammak.a, name of a hill, 8. 

Dhammapada, ‘Religious Sentences,’ 
name of a I’uli work, xvii, xviii ; trans- 
lations from, 221, 264, 380-1, 430, 432, 
451 . It is a poetical and ethictil work 
in 423 stauzas. It was one of the 
first Puli texts to he printed in Eu- 
rope, having been edited by V. Faus- 
bdll, in 1855, with a Latin translation 
and copious extracts from Unddha- 
ghosa’s Commentary. 

Dhammapada Commentary. See Com- 
mentary. 

Dhamma-Sailgapi, name of a Pali work, 
xviii, 48.3 ; four citations from, by ■ 
Bnddliaghosa, 191 -.3. 

Dhanarijava, ‘ Wealth-conquering ’ : 
name of Visakha’s father, 451-3, 
458-9, 469-4, 480; name of Gotama 
in a previous existence, 35. 

Dhanapalaka, 67. 

Dhatn-Katha, name of a Pali work, 
xviii, 483. 

Digha-Kikaya, ‘ Collection of Long Dis- 
courses,’ name of a Pali work con- 
sisting of long disconrses, xvii, xviii, 
57, 91, 483; translations from, $ 12, 
§ 15 c, § 37, § 67, § 74. 

DIpamkara, ‘ Light-bringer,’ name of 
the Buddha who first prophesied the 


Bnddhaship 'of . Gotama. See Bud- 

dhas. 

Directions peunts; ten, 23, 47, (one 
omitted) 312; eight, 186, 383; four, 
9, 53, 197 

Disappearances, fire, 482-5. 

Disci^ea ; four classes of = priests, 
priestesses, lay disciples, and female 
lay disciples, 96, 99-100, 153 ; (two) 
chief = Moggallaua and Saiiputta, 

16, 41, 87-9, 271-2, 313-5, 315-7; 
(two) chief female, 16; (eiglity) great, 
41, 972, 315-7 ; noble disciples, those 
in the four paths, 140, 143-4, 147, 
151-2, 295, 359, 492, 465, 485; ordi- 
nary disciples, 315-7 ; lay disciples 

laymen, 15, 118, 129, 275, 394-6, 
g 87, 434-5, 456; female lay dis- 
ciples, § 97,451, 475, 479-80; of non- 
Buddliist sects, 69, 105, 336-8, 342; 
misoellaucous, 3, 5, 13, 107, 128,221, 
231, 28.3,431,430-7,482. 

Disciplines, three = Conduct or pre- 
cepts, Concentration or quiescence or 
the trances or meditation, and (su- 
preme) Wisdom or insight or knowl- 
edge or paths : 282, § 57, § 80 compared 
■with § 58 fc and § 70 6 (the three being 
continnons text in the Pali), 130, 918, 
303-5, 483. The poetry on 87 is to 
be understood as covering the three 
disciplines. 

Discourse: on Old Ago, name of a dis- 
course in the Sntta-Xipata, 208; on 
Retirement from the World, 69; on 
Primitive Ages, name of a disoonrso 
in the Digho-Nikaya, 324, 326 ; on the 
Seven Suns. 323, 

Divinities. See Gods. 

Dobson, 260-2. 

Doctrine, the second of the three refuges: 
Pali equivalent of, 116; sources of 
our knowledge concerning, xv, xvi ; 
substance of, in brief, 88-91 , 161 ; pur- 
pose of, 436-7 ; excludes the Ego, 
138-9, 141, 143-4, 1.54, 192, 422; de- 
stroys the corruptions, 14; includes 
but transcends the eight attainments 
Stnd embraces the ninth, § 71 and 
compare 69 (the eight stages of medi- 
tation) ; difficult of comprehension, 

17, 126, 203, 339-41 ; taught to the 
general public, 49, 153, 265, §83 a, 
414, 452, 472-3, 485 ; effect of, on its 
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heaien, 93, 100, 103-4, ISO, 199, 944, 
259, 275, 301-2, (Law) 408, 486 ; the 
worthy teacher of, 41^9 ; recited by 
Mojrgallaoa, 223 ; The Buddha’s 
teaching of, 92, 108-9, 111-2, 128, 
387,419, 469-70; Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, old name for The Buddha’s 
system afterward divided into the 
Three Baskets, 105-7, 402, § 99 ; 
Wheel of Doctrine, 11, 31, 49. A 
Bttddha is said “ to cause the Wheel 
of Doctrine to ruU,” i.e. to inaugurate 
his religion, when he preaches his 
first sermon. Fur the middle doc- 
trine, see Dependent Origination. Fur 
otier references, see Eefuges. 

Dogs, 194, 254, 300, 357, 361, 440. 

Domain, threefold, of a Buddha, 321. 

Donations. See Alms. 

Doubte. See Questionings. 

DusI Mara, name of Moggodluna in a 
previous existence, 252. 


Eaenus, 361. 

Earnest wi.sh. See Prayer. 

Eastern Monastery = Ea-stem Park, 
name of the monastery given by Vi- 
Bukha to Tlie Buddha and to the 
Order, 331, 451, 476. 

Eastern Tank, 332. 

Ego = self = ' I ’ = (living) entity = 
living being = personal power : Puli 
equivalents of first two terms. 111; 
living being not a simple unit, 145-6, 
§ 19, 281, 357-8, 300; .analysis of hu- 
man being destroys belief in an Ego, 
125. 1 29-30 compared with 1 3.3-7, 143- 
5, 151, 15C-7, 209, 283, 299, 355-6; 
should be self-doterrainiug, 146-7, 242 ; 
none to tr.ansmigrate, 173 compared 
with 175, 238, 241; Christiau belief 
in, 210; exdnded from Eiglit Belief, 
165; belief in, gives rise to sixty-two 
heresies, 248 ; disbelief in, a blessing, 
87, 351, 376-9, 422. See further At 
tacbinent, fonr branches of, nnd Chaiv 
ai'-teristics. Compare also Cause. 

Ekarilju, name of Birth-Story in wliich 
Gotama practised the perfection of 
good-will in its highest degree, 37. 

Elements: four, 1 1 2, 1.50-1, $21, 159, 
292, § 67, 355, 360 aud 363, 487; 
windy element, 357-8. 


Elements of being: = 1. Factors (<kf 
being), f.e. the twelve terms of De- 
pendent Origination; concealed by 
ignorance, 170-1 ; discovered by The 
Bnddha, 84-5, (things) 89-90 ; various 
groupings of, 171-2, 174-5, 177-9, 
245, mutually dependent, 168-9 ; con- 
tinuance of, due to karma, 250-1 ; 
possess the Three Characteristics, 
251; =2. Constituents of lieing: 
constitnte the several groups and con- 
sequentiy also the third and fourth of 
the factors of beiug, 113-4, 134, 156- 
7, 206-7, 209; constitute constituent 
karma, 495 ; follow each other in se- 
rial snccessiou, 149, 252, 284; agita- 
tion of, 266 ; some conjoined with 
others, 195-6 ; their apjmarauce in 
rebirth, 178, 186, 238, 249-50; basis 
for the heresy of an Ego, 241, (con- 
stituent parts) 248-9; possess the 
Three Characteristics, xiv, 109, 181, 
282, § 75, 384-5 ; ahandoument of, 
316, 339, 377-8 ; = 3. Sul>ject of the 
fonrtli latent Contemplation, 116, 
364-8, 374-5. 

Eleplmuts: Gotama Buddha’s previ- 
ous existences ns, 85 ; Gutama’s moth- 
er’s dream concerning, 43 ; cries of, 
rendered nielixlions, 44, 92 ; Mura’s, 
77, 79, 81 ; Nanda’s previous exist- 
ence a.s, 273-4; height of, 314; used 
as a unit oi power, 63, 472-3; a 
term apjiliod to men, 315; gait of, 
456 ; sent to attack Visfiklia, 472 ; 
miscellaneous, 333, 459-60, 484. Sea 
further Noises, Gems, and Army. 

Enlightenment = (a Buddha’s) Wisdom, 
1, 14, 23-9, 31, 51-2, 50, 69-71, 74-6, 
79-80, 109, 122, 124-5, 336, 338, 343, 
486; seven constituents of, 367; 
throne of, 16, 31, 74-5, 77, 81, 8.3. 
See further Bo-tree, also Bnddlias and 
Private Bnddlias, ad Jineni. 

Epitiiets and titles, occurring in this 
liook, of Buddhas and Future Bud- 
dhas : All-Pitiful, All-Seeing One, 
Anther of All Truth, Best of Men, 
Blessed Buddha, Blessed One, Chief 
of Men, Conqueror, Glorious One, 
Gotama, Great Being, Great Elect, 
Great Hero ( Hero Great), Groat Sage, 
Great Teacher, Guiltless One, Happy 
One, Holy One, Khattiya, Leader (<^ 
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the World), Light oi the World, Lord, 
Lord o{ (AU) the World, Mlgh^ 
Monk, Mighty Sage, Monk, monk 
Gotama (need by nnbelievera). One 
Foeseseing the Ten Forces = Posses' 
aor of the Ten Forces, Peerless One, 
Badiant One, Baja, Becipient of Of- 
ferings, Reverend Sir (F&li, hhante). 
Sage, Saint, Sakyaputta Monk, See- 
ing One, Supreme Buddha, Tatha- 
gata, Teacher, Teacher of Gods and 
Men, Unrivalled, Victor in the Battle, 
Who came the good journey which 
led to Buddhabood, has fully 

accomplished the eight kinds of su- 
pernatural knowledge and the fifteen 
holy practices. Who has arrived at 
the knowledge of all Truth, Who has 
made subject to him all mortal beings 
whether in heaven or ou earth, Wlio 
knows the Universe, Who knew all 
Worlds, Wise One. 

Bpoch : Distant, 3S ; Intermediate, 83. 

Brapathos, name of a race of snakes, 
302. 

Brythrina flowers, 13, 96. 

Bscape, 285-7, 295, 3+6-7, 378. 

Bvil. See Characteristics. 

Existence. See Birth, and Karma. 

Bxlsteiico-substratum. See Birth. 

Bxtiuctiou. See Kirvaua. 


Factous of being. See Elements of 
being. 

Falcons, 121. 

Fanslxill, 3, 24, 395. 

Festival : Midsummer, 42-3 ; Sowing, 
53-4; Public Day, 455. 

Fetter = bondage, 59, 124-5, 366,425. 

Fever, threefold. See Fire. 

Fig trees, 485. 

Fire, threefold = threefold fever = 
lust or passion or covetonsnese or 
greed, hatred, and infatuation; are 
prodispo-sitions and constitute the dif- 
ference between fruitful and barren 
karma, 488, § 40 a, compare 280 and 
384; duality of, 115; disappesrauce 
of, one of the presages, 20 ; cause the 
destruction of world-cycles, 329; ex- 
tinction of, is Kirvaua, 59, 61, com- 


pare 6, 284, '352, 372, 425 ; miscellane- 
oua, 304, 363-4, 437, (Inats, hates, and 
infatuates) 339, 490. 

Fishes, 242. 274-7, 321. 

Fivefold contact, i. e. such "that the 
forehead, elbows, waist, knees, and 
feet rest on the ground" (Childers, 
Pali Diet.), 51. 

Flamingo, 278. 

Flies, 86, 298. 

Flowers = blossoms = garlands : di- 
vine, 13, 19, 30, 43-4, 46, 65, 75, 78- 
82, 96, 264, 266 ; terrestrial, 19, 30, 
38, 42, 44-6, 51, 58, 62, 75, 82, 92-3, 
96, 229-31, 264, 267, 299, 300, 321, 
340-1, 380, 446, 431 and 401, 454, 
459, (garlanded) 470, 486. 

Form, the first of the five groups and 
technical name for body, § 24. Set 
JiartJier Groups, Body, and Name and 
Form. 

Fortune-tellers, eight, 51. 

Fowls, 333. 

Frogs, § 63. 

Fruition = fruits: of karma, 130, 174, 
176 compared with 178 and 179, 177, 
181, 192, 195, 211, 215-6, 227, 240, 
241. 244-9, 461, (proyer = longing 
deeire = karma, see 177-9 and 246) 
478, 480; of the Paths,! 74, 92, 130, 
268, 302, 384-5, 389, 391, 443-4, 452, 
470-1, 483; of ignorance, 172-3, 176; 
of sensation, 189. See further Con- 
scionsnesB, also Bnddbas and Private 
Buddhas, ad finem. 

Future Buddha, the. See Gotama 
Buddha. 


Gadflies, 396. 

Gaggara, nanus of a lake, 301. 

Ganges, 2, 153-5, 219, 275-6, 294, 434, 
440. 

Garlands. See Flowers. 
Garland-wearer, 264, 266. 

Gautama. See Gotama Buddha, defi- 
nition of terms. 

Gaya, name of a town, 342, 351, 

Gaya Head, name of a hill, 351 . 

Geras, seven precions, two lists of, 5 
and 101. 

General’s Town, 71, 338. 


‘ Eiush of the Four Paths has two stegm: • lower, which is the Peth^c^; ead a higher, 
called the Fruit. 
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Genii. See Demigods. 

Ghatik&ra, name of a MahiuBzahma 
god, 66, 73. 

GiTded-with-monntainB, name of an ele- 
pliant, 77, 79, 81. 

Gladness, mental happiness, the con- 
verse of grief, 488, 490-1, 493. See 
fta-iher Trances, text of the font. 

Glow-worms, 317. 

Gnats, 86, 413. 

Goats, 333. 

Godliika, name of an elder, § 77. 

Gods = angels = divinities = deities, 
all beings of a higher grade than 
mankind, but es]«cially the inhab- 
itants of the realm of sensual pleas- 
ure: chiBSes of, § 59, 308-9; other 
mention of above rhasscs, (Snhlime 
God.s) 391 iind 470, ("those jier- 
ceptiou-reft " = Gods without I’er- 
ceptiuu) .34, (Maliil-Urahnia Gods [or 
angels] = Great I!r:ilinia Gods) 46 
and 66 and 73, (Tusita Gods — Satis- 
fied Gods) 38 and 49, (Gods of the 
Suite of the Tliirty-throe) 206 and 
424-7 ; Brahma Gods = Brahma 
angels, the iiihahitauts of any one 
of tlie Brahma heavens, 40, 81, 249; 
Four Guardian Ang<'I.<< = Four Great 
Kings — Catnm-Maharrija.s, 39, 42-3, 
46, 72 ; Loka-hyuhas, 38, 322 ; " gwls 
of ten (thousand) worlds,” 39 and 
42, 77, 82, 94, 97-8, 485; "gods and 
men ” or "men and gods,” 19, 30-1, 
62, 69, 72, 134, .390, 407, 438, 492; 
"the god (lop,s not rain,” .321, 48.3, 
compare Zebs Sc, II. 12.25 and i dehs 
Set, Hdt. 2, 13; terrestrial deities, 
dryads, etc., 33, 63, 72-3, 321-2, 
4.30-1 ; household divinities, 46.3,468; 
length of life of, 266, 290. .329 ; lilies 
of. due to previons good karma, 1 99, 
222, 241, .322, 424, 480, 492 ; can 
enter the four paths, 93, 301-2, 431, 
485, and compare 14, 17, 62, 98 and 
173; cannot successfully make the 
“ earnest wish ” to become a Buddha, 
15 ; .are friendly to Gotama Buddha, 
44, 47, 56-7, 62-5, 70, 72, 75, 80-1, 
342; visit each other’s heavens, 39, 
42, 271-2 ; reflection on, 292 ; mis- 
cellaneons, 55, 68, 204, ,308, 322, .34.3, 
381, 484. For world of, tee Realm, 
of sensnal pleasure. 


Gold Hill =1 Gold Mountain, 43, 51, S70. 

Good-will, one of the ten perfections, 
28, 37. 

Geese, § 96. 

Gotama Bnddha = The Bnddha = the 
Future Buddha = Siddhattha = (San- 
skrit) Siddhartha: definition of terms, 
1-2, 18 ; our knowledge of, xv, xvii, 
XX, 1-4; relates his previous exist- 
ence as Sumudha, 5 ; makes the earnest 
wish,14; Buddliasliip foreshown, 15-6, 
18-21, § 2, 49, 50, 52, 69-70, 72, 75; 
nndertakes the ten perfections, 23- 
31 ; blessings of, as Fnture Buddha, 
33-4, 326-7 ; achieves the ten per- 
fections, 33-8 ; birth of, in the I'nisita 
heaven, 38 ; makes the five great oI>- 
servations, 40-2 ; conception of, in 
the womb of (jucuu Muya, 42-4 ; 
birth of, 45-8 ; worshipped by Kajar 
dovala, 49, 70; naming of, 51-2; 
his father’s plans cuuccruiug, 53 ; 
miracle of the sh.adow, 54-5, 70; 
p.alaces of, 55; skill of, in arclicry, 
5.5-6 ; secs tlie four signs, 56-7 ; last 
adorning of himself, 58 ; birth of son, 
59; discovers that it is Kirvaua he 
wishes, 59-61, 3.34; scene with the 
nantc.h girls, 60-1 ; takes leave of 
wife and child, 62 ; escapes from the 
city, 61-5 ; strength of, 63 ; conflicte 
of, with Mrira, 63— t, 76-81, § 72, 
§ 79 ; adopts the garb of a monk, 
66-7; bis first me.ai of scr.aps, 67-9; 
is taught the eight attiiinmcnts, 69, 
3,34-8 ; makes the Great Struggle, 
69-70, 338: discovers tlie ninth at- 
tainment, 282, .349 ; last meal liefore 
the attainment of Buddhaship, 71-4 ; 
takes his se.at under the Bo-tree, 
75-6; attains tlie Buddliasliip, 82-3, 
338; claim of, to tlio discovery of 
Dependent Origination, 82, 116; en- 
joys the bliss of emancipation, § 9 ; 
his title Tathagata, 96 ; implored by 
Brahma Salnampati to teach the Doc- 
trine, .339-41 ; meets TJpaka, 342-3 ; 
converts the hand of five priests, 
343-6; revisits home and converts 
his brother Nanda, 269-73; conflict 
of, with the naked ascetics, 464, 469- 
71 ; accepts from Visakba the gift 
of Eastern Monastery, 475-81 ; ordi- 
nances of, 398, 406, (concerning con- 



feBsiun) 404-5, (houses) 412, (keeping 
residence) 415, (inviting criticism) 
416, (suicide) 436, (priestesses) 444- 
7, and compare Precepts; daily habits 
of, § II ; mental attitude of, 380-1, 
283; argumentative position of, 111- 
2; converts Subhadda, 103-7; last 
instructions of, 107-9; death of, 109- 
10; religion of, shall perish, § 102. 
For previous existences of, tee Birth, 
of Gotama. For epithets of, see 
Epithets. See further liefuges. 

Gotrabhu, name of a swiftness, 494. 

Gourd, 454. 

Grass, 9, 10, 75-6, 126-7, 164, 183, 
(uiunja- and pabbaja-) 203, (dabba-) 
27G and 278-9, 294, 386, 414-6, 421, 
439. 

Great Kings, Four. See Gods. 

Great Maya. See Maya. 

Greed. See Fire. 

Grief, 354, 374, 422, 477, 490. See 
yhrtAer Misery (first two sabheadings), 
and Trances, text of the four. 

Grimblot, P., 202, 206. 

Groups — form, sensation, perception, 
the predispositions, and conscious- 
ness (= birth ; but fur this sec se]iit- 
rately) : severally defined, 487-91 ; 
why called groups, 113-4 ; are misery, 
368-9; obscured by ignorance, 170; 
ba.si,s for beresies, 13.5, 139-44, 165, 
192-3 ; understood by the Tathagata, 
125, compare 366; constitute exist- 
ence to the exclusion of an Ego, 127, 
131, 1. 3.3-4, 155 top line, § 20, 19.5-6, 
240-1, comp, arc 159 with 157 ; per- 
petuated ill rebirtli, 246, 249-50, 315- 
7, 375 ; jierjietu.ated by desire, 160-3, 
(attachment = desire) 197-200; cor- 
rect views concerning, deliver from 
the four attachments, § 34 a ; brought 
to an end by the lack of desire, § 16, 
380; miscellaneous, 116, (four) 184, 
364, 422. 

Gruel, 227, 438-9, 456. 

Guardian Angels, Four. See Gods. 


HAMSAYATi, name of a city, 479. 
Happiness, 189, 194, 214, 424, 490-1. 
See further Misery, contrasted with 
happiness, and Trances, text of the 
four. 


Hardy, Spence, name of an author of 
important works on Buddhism based 
ou Singhalese texts, 34, 394. 

Hare, name of Birth-Story in w^ich 
Gotama practised the perfection of 
aims in its highest degree, 35, § 56. 

Hatred. See Fire. 

Heaven : (six ) of sensnal pleasure (or de- 
sire), 38 and 322, 63, 324, 328 ; of the 
Four Great Kings, the first heaven of 
tlie realm of sensual pleasure, 93, 
323 ; of the Thirty-three = Heaven 
of the Suite of the Thirty-three, the 
second heaven of the realm of sensual 
pleasure, 48-9, 66-7,264, 270, 272,. 301, 
32.1 ; Tusita, the fourth heaven of the 
realm of sensual pleasure, 38-9, 45, 83 ; 
Brahma-heavens = Brahma-world, 
the twenty heavens constituting the 
realms of form and of formlessness, 
39, 82, 199, 249, 303, 306-7, 311, 312, 
321-4, 327, .329, 339, 485; of the 
Badiant Gods, the sixth heaven of 
the realm of form, 320, 323-4, 328 ; 
of the Completely Lustrous Gods, 
the ninth heaven of the realm of 
form, 320, .327-9 ; of the Richly Re- 
warded Gods, the tenth heaven of the 
realm of form, 320-1, 329. 

Hells : the lowest of the thirty-one 
grades of being, 289 ; Avici hell, 75-6, 
485 ; Mahs-Ruruva hell, 227 ; become 
visible, 21, 82; fires of, extinguished, 
19, 44; the result of evil karma, 218- 
22, 225-6, § 50, § 51 a, 305, 314, 430, 
485, 492 ; never inhabited by Future 
Buddhas, 34; perish in destruction 
of a world-cycle, 321-2. 

Heredity, 113, 211-2. 

Heresies = heretical beliefs = hereti- 
cal views: a predisposition, 488 ; a de- 
pravity, 173 ; a corruption, 287 ; con- 
cern the Ego, 134, 135, 137-9, 141, 
169, 176, 188, 248 and 250; power- 
less over Future Buddhas, 34. See 
farther Attachment, four branches of. 

Heretics = members of other sects = 
followers of heretical sects = adher- 
ents of another sect, 100, 106, 222, 
225, 248, 315-7, 402-3, 414-5, 424, 
478, (those cherishing wholly hereti- 
cal views) 485. 

Heroism. See Courage. 

Herons, 121. 
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Himalaya == HlmaTant, 42, SI, 153, 270, 
323, 325, 328, 440 ; etymology of, 8. 
Hindrances = five obstacles to the re- 
ligious life, 296, 364-5. 

Hirafifiaratu Recitation, 107. 
HirafiSavati River, 95. 

Hodgson, 395. 

Horses, 5, 44, 48, 56, 61, 65, 74, 92, 
101, 133, 260, 333, 459. 

Hpo Ilmyin, Mg., 481. 
Husband-honorer, name of a woman, 
264, 266. 

Hypnotism, 281. 


Ignokxsce; definition of, § 26a; de- 
pendence of karma, § 27, 495 ; com- 
pared with desire, 115, § 26 ft, 175-6, 
239, (heresy vs. pas-sionj 248, 282, 
316; undermined by the third di.sci- 
pline, 115, § 70 c. See further De- 
pendent Origination, and Depravities. 

Iguana, a kind of large edible lizard, 
276-7. 

Impurities, name of the second ten sub- 
jects of meditation, 291-2, 283, 363 ; 
the tenth impurity, 298. 

India, xvi, 10, 40, 60, 61, 132, 153, 22.3, 
306. 

India Offleo Library, xvi. 

Indifference: one of the ten perfec- 
tions, 28-9, 38 : a constituent of en- 
lightenment, 367 ; to the constituents 
of being, 377 ; coupled witli certain 
of the eighty-nine con.scionsnesses, 
490-4. See further Sensations, and 
Trances, text of the four. 

Indische Spriiche, 68. 

Indra. See Sakka. 

Infatuation. See h'ire. 

Insects, 34, 278, 298, 361. 

Insight: its relation to IVi.sdom, 330, 
390 ; into karm.a, 247 ; into the 
groups, 1 34, 241 ; into name and form, 
24.3-4, 247, 250-1 , 3.55 ; into the Three 
Characteristics, 378-9, 384-.5; con- 
trasted with ipiiescence, § 70 c com- 
pared with g 58 c, 388 ; attainment 
of, 31, 272. 293, 338, 344, 346, 381. See 
further Meditation, and Disciplines. 

Inspirations and expirations. See 
Breathing. 

Intent Contemplations, Four. See Con- 
templation. 


Intermnndane voids — intermundane 
spaces, 34, 82. According to Chil- 
ders, the worlds of space, including 
onr earth, are supposed to be circular 
disks and arranged in groups of three 
touching each other. The triangular 
space thus bounded by each group of 
three is an intermundane void. 

Isaiah, 92. 

Isigili, name of a bill, 381. 

Isipatana, name of a deer-park, 71, 
342-3. 

Itivuttaka, ‘ Thns-said,’ name of a PSli 
work, of which each of the 110 sec- 
tions begins with the words, “ Thus 
has it been said by The Blessed Cue," 
xvii, xviii. 


J,VCKAI.S, 275-7, 279, 299, 357, 361. 

.Taiiia, name of a scot, 90. 

JSli, name of Gotama's son in his 
(Gotama’s) Vessautara existence, 
470. 

Jamliu-troe « rose-apple tree, Eugenia 
Jambn, 54-5, 70, 469. 

Jauaka, Greater, ii.aine of Ilirth-LStory 
173 which Gotama practised the per- 
fection of courage in its higliust de- 
gree, 36, 

.Jasmine = jessamine, Cl-2, ,32.5, 380, 
446. 

.Tutaka, name of a J’iili work, xvii, 2-4, 
.3.5, 212, 48.3 : translations from, § 1, 
.32-83, § 19, 5 52, § 54, § .5.5, § 56. 

.Tataka Commentary, See Gommontaiy. 

•Tatila, name of a man, 452. 

.Jetavana, ‘.Teta’s Wood.’ irnme of a 
monastery built by Anatliapindika 
on land which be had bought from 
prince .Jeta, 4, 117, 12.3, 1.38, 150, 1,53, 
159, 161, 162. in. 3, 166, 21.3, 226, 228, 
262, 269. 271, 274, .3.31, 417, 426, 431, 
4.32, 470-7. 

Jewel Mountain, 270. 

Jewels, Three. See Refuges. 

.Totiya = Joti, name of a man, 452-3. 


Kaocawa, name of a man, 165-6. 
Kaccha, name of a plant, 120. 
Kajahgala, name of a town, 41. 
Kakava]iya, name of a man, 452. 
Kaknsandha. See Bnddbas. 


EalSba, name of a king, 853. 

Efiladevala, name of a aeer, the Bud- 
dhist Simeon, 48. 

Kalaudakanivapa, name of a place, SIS, 
411, 414. 

Kalasi, name of a town, 307. 

Kalndayi, name of a ministei of king 
Suddbodaiia, 48. 

Kammasailbarama, name of a town, 
2U2, 3.53. 

Kandy, 393, 395, 410. 

Kaiihagotamakos, name of a race of 
snakes, 302. 

Kauhujiua, name of Gotama’s daughter 
in his Vossaiitara existence, 470. 

Kanikara dowers, blossoms of the tree 
Pterosperinum Accriiolium, 434. 

Eantliaka, name of a horse, 48, 01-6 ; 
Shrine of tlie I'uruiug Hack of, 64 ; 
becomes a god, 67. 

Kapila — Kapilavatthn = Kapilapura, 
name of the city in which tlie father 
of Gotnma Hud<llia reigned, 16, 41-2, 
45, 48, 269, 441-2, 481. 

Karma (-existence) = deeds == actions 
merit and demerit : dcduitioiis of, 
177-80, 195-6. 209-11, 245-7,495-6; 
triplets of, § 27, 228, 383-4, 389, 407, 
comjiare S 51 u and 305 and 424, 
49.5-0; lemling to immovability, «. e. 
to the state of steady and iminovaUe 
alistraction or traivco in which the 
formless angels live, § 27, 495-6; 
pwiximate, 130, (crimes) 34, 485, per- 
h.ips the same as weighty l<arma, 
246 ; stale, 466, comp.aro 227 ; barren, 

§ 40 n, 21 1-2 with § 40 h and § 41 ; 
worthino-ss of, de)iendent on worth of 
person benefited, 13, 91, 99, 390, 408, 
(alms, gift) 470-1 ; good karma is 
transferable, 396-7 ; concentration is j 
meritorious karma, 199, 286, (merito- 1 
rions exercises) 291, 293 ; alternation 
in rewards of, 322 ; understood by 
Bnddhas and Future Buddhas, 34, 
247 ; is in the nature of things, 169, 
212; dne to desire, 189; the deed is 
real, hut not the doer, 146, 209-11 ; de- 
termines the groups (A e. originat- 
ing-existence or [relhirth), and con- 
seqnentl)' future weal and woe, 52, 95, 
171-2, § 35, § 36, § ,38. § 39, 225, § 42, 
(alms is good karma) § 43, § 47 6 and 
e, § 48, § 49, § 50, 265-6, 279, 280, 


285, 305, 322, 384, 340-1, 413, (works) 
481, 452-3, 454; of various persons, 
(Ootama Buddha) 38 and 42, (a friend 
of Visakba) 477, (a slave girl) 473, 
(Visakha) 460-2 and 471 and 480-1 ; 
extinction of, is the trance of cessa- 
tion and Kirvana, 163, 281, 372, 
384, 389; miscellaneous, (works) 5, 
418, 437, 486. See further Depend- 
ent Origination, Consciousness, and 
Fruition. 

Kasi, name of the country of which 
Benares was the capital, 343. 

Kasinas, name of the first ten subjects 
of meditation, 291-2; earth-kasina, 

§ 61 ; air-kasii;a, 322. 

Kassapa: = Maliii-Kassapa, name of 
one of the ciglity great disciples, 
272, 418-9 ; name of a Buddlia, tee 
Bnddlias. 

Katim-Vattlin, name of a Pali work 
treating of certain indulgences al- 
lowed the priests, xviii, 483. 

Ketakas, blossoms of the tree Pandanns 
Odoratissimus, 13. 

Kevaildlia, name of a man, § 67. 

Kewi^yagala, name of a man, 393, 
405. 

Kbantivada, name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the jjerfec- 
tiou of patience in its highest degree, 
37. 

Khcma, ‘ Comfort.’ name of one of The 
Buddlm’s two cliiof female disciples, 
16. 

Klmddaka-Kiknya, ‘ Collection of Short 
Rnttas,’ iinino of the fifth and last di- 
vision of the Sutta-Pitaka, xvii, xviii, 
483. 

Kbnddnka-Patha, ‘ Little Headings,’ 
name of a Pali work, xvii, xviii. 

Kiki, name of a king, 462, 480. 

Kimsnka : name of tlio tree Butea Fron- 
dosa, 299; flowers, red blossoms of 
said tree, 78. 

Ki^ Gotami, ' The Slender (er Lean 3 } 
Gottimid,' 59-60. 

Kokalika, name of a priest, 262-3. 

Kolita, given name of Moggallana, 16. 

Kopagamana. See Buddhas. 

Kondafina, name of The Buddha’s fiiet 
convert, 51-3, 69. 

Korapdaka, name of a village and man- 
asteiy, 434, 435. 
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Kosalans, name of a people, 213, 22A, 
453, 458. 

Kosambi, name of a city, 101. 
Kumara-iCaGBapa, name of an elder, 
438. 

Kurna, name of a people, 202, 3S3. 
Kusavati, name of a city, 101. 

Kusinara, name of a city, 95, 97, 101-3. 
Kutuiubaka dowers, 58. 

Kny^aka blossom, 56. 


La Fontaine, 212. 

Lakes, seven groat, 323. 

Lark, 210-1. 

Latthimadhu Wood, 71. 

Law. See Doctrine. 

Layman, lay woman, etc. See Dis- 
ciples. 

Liberality. See Alms. 

Libra, 20, 64. 

Lice, 10. 

Lite .-r term of life, 3, 40, 42, 252, 265- 
6, 290, (term of existence) .Tiil, 479. 

Lions, 22, 25, 75, 93, 95, 212, 254, 262- 
3,317. 

Lisards, 10, 303. i 

Locusts, 181. 

Luka-by&Iia Gods. See. Gods. | 

Lomabathsa, name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the perfec- 
tion of iudilTercnce in its highest 
degree, 37. 

Longing. See Prayer. 

Lord. See Bhaiite. 

liOtnses, 13, 4.3, 44, 56. 58, 73, 82, 92, 
242, 278, 294, 324, 340, 377, 380, 446, 
454. 

Lnrnbini Grove, 45, 48. 

Lust. See Desire, and Fire. 

Maddi, name of Gotama’s wife in his 
Vessaritara existence, 470. 

Magadha, name of » country, .Southern 
Behar, on the Ganges, 403, 448-9, 
451. 

Magadhans, the inhabitants of Ma- 
gadha, 338, 340. 

Maha Kassapa. See Kassapa. 

Mithu^Muya. See Maya. 

MBha-Mogs.alliina. See Moggallana. 

Maha-Niilana-Sntta, name of a sermon 
in the Digha-Nikaya, 135, 202. 


Mahapad&na, name of a sermon in the 
Digha-Nikaya, 56. 

Maba-Pajapati the Gotamid, name of a 
wife of king Suddhodana, § 99. 

Haha-Papada, 485. 

Maha-Parinibbana-Sntta, ‘ Discourse on 
the Great Decease,’ 95. 

MaharBoniva hell. See Hells. 

Maliu-Sala, name of a town, 41 . 

Mahn-Sudassana. See Sudassana the 
Great. 

Mali&Tissa, name of an elder, 297. 

Maha-Vagga, ‘Great Division,’ name of 
a Pali work, xvii, 4; translations 
from, § 9. § 10, § 16, § 73, § 82, § 83 a. 
§ 85, g 100. 

Mahcndra, name of a Bnddhist mis- 
sionary to Ceylon, about 300 u. c., 
406. 

Mahosadha, name of Gotama Buddha 
in a previous existence, 36, 47. 

MajjhiinarNikaya, ‘Collection of Me- 
dium Discourses,’ name of a Pali 
work consisting of discourses of me- 
dium lengtii, xvii, 483; translations 
from, § 13, § 28 6, g 32, § 65, § 71. 

Mallnkn. name of an elder, 293. 

Mallas, name of a people, 95, 97, lQI-3, 
475. 

MalHkil, ‘ .Tessamine ’ : name of the 
wife of king Pawuiidi the Kosalan, 
228-30; name of a daughter of a 
treasurer of Benares, 475. 

Mnlmikyaputta, ‘Sou of (a woman 
named) Mulunkyu,’ name of a priest, 
§ 13 a. 

Malw.attc Monastery, 393, 410. 

Maij^u-thorn, 380. 

Manes, name of beings belonging to 
the second grade below mankind, 34, 
44, 289. Tlic Manes are the spirits 
of deceased relatives and are called 
in Pali, peto, ‘gone before.’ 6'ora- 
pare Peta-Vatthu. 

Mangoes, the fruit of the mango-treo, 
232, 235, 240, 276-7. 

Mango-tree, 232. 

Manjerifca, name of a snake-abode, 77. 

Mauosila table-land, 42, 270. 

Manual of Bndhism, name of a work 
by Spence Hardy, 34. 

Mar.a or ‘ Slayer ' — Wicked One =» 
Namnci = Vasaratti = Controller = 
Faranimmitta-Vasaratti, ‘Having 


Control of Fleasares Fashioned by 
Others,' name of the ruler of the 
sixth heayen of seusual pleasure, 39, 
63-4, 76-82, 85, 93, 309, 346-51, 
381-2, 383. 

Mares, 333, 464, 466. 

Mamva, name of a plant, 120. 

Mayii, ‘ Illusion ’= Maho-Mayd^Great 
Maya, name of the mother of Go- 
tama fiuddha, 16, 41-2, 4.5, 268. 

Meditation : — 1. Concentration and 
Wisdom, nr indefinite: the systems 
taught to The Buddha inadequate as 
nut yielding the trance of cessation, 
335, 337 ; Tlie Buddha’s contribution 
to, 115, 280-2; respective rides of, in 
the first Intent Contemplation (Im- 
purities representative of Concentra- 
tion), 36.3 i a duty and a luxury of 
the religions life, 282-3, 9, 94, (medi- 
tate and insight gain) 41.3, 117-8, 139, 
213, (thoughts — concentration) 285, 
317, 331, 403-4 ; = 2. Concentration : 
Buhject(s) of “■ exercise(s) in = ob- 
ject of, § 60, 93-4, 282, 294, 354-5, 
857, 302; is meritorious karma, 180; 
yields the mental reflex, 295-6, 300 ; 
yields relief for the mind, 381 ; mis- 
cellajieous, 223, 383, 390 ; 3. of Wis- 
dom, 379-80. -SVe furlfier Attain- 
ments, and Disciplines. 

Mepdaka, name of a rich householder, 
grandfather of Vksukha, 448-52, 480. 

Merit. iSee Karma. 

Mettoyya, ‘ Friendly.’ See Buddhas. 

Mice, 303. 

Middle Countiy, boundary of, 41. 

Migara; name of a man, 454, 457-8, 
462-4, 469-70, 472-3 ; name of a son 
of Visakha, 470. 

Migara’s mother. Se.e Visakha. 

Miliuda, ‘ Menander,’ name of a Bac- 
trian king, xix, 128-32. 

MilindapaSJia, name of a Pali work, 
xix ; translations from, § 14, § 15 a, 
§ 17 a, § 28 a, § 31, § .39, § 44, § 45, 
§ 46, § 47 n and 6, § 50. § 66, § 87, 
§ 88, § 90, § 98. 

Milk rs. sour<ream, 114, 134, 149,237, 
239-40. 

Milk- weed, 120. 

Minayeff, I'rof. J., of St. Petersburg, 481. 

Mind. As a collective name for con- 
sciousnesses, see Consciousness ; as the 


name of the sixth organ of sense, see 
Sense, organs of. 

Misery : broad vs. narrow \sse of 
term, 84-5, 166, 204, 425-6, 368-9, 
438-40 ; in its narrow or physical 
signification compared with grief 
(mental misery) in almre citations 
and further in 121-2, 173-4, 348, 352, 
353, 374, 376, 488 ; contrasted with 
happiness, 6, (“joy or grief" metri 
causa fur happiness or misery) 38, 
144 compared with 14.5, 172, 175, 181, 
190, 241, 246, 304-5, 320, 438, 488 ; 
belougs to all sentient existence, 6, 
83, 146, 160, 1G4, 202, 208, 222, 316, 
390 ; due to lieretical assumption of 
an Ego, 124-3, 248, 300; means of 
escape from, 259, 266, 295, 414, 432; 
cessation of, aim of The Bnddha’s 
teachings, 1, 112, 218, 221, 281-2, 
See further Characteristics, Truths, 
four noble, and Trances, text of the 
four. 

Moggallana— Maha-Moggallaua=Mog- 
gaJlana the Great, name of a disciple 
of Gotama Buddha, 221-5, 279, 476. 
See farther Disciples, chief. 

Mogharaja, name of a m.an, 376. The 
stanza in which this word occurs, Bud- 
dliagtiosa quotes from the Butta- 
Nipata. It constitutes verse 1119, in 

i I'ausbiill’s edition, P. T. S., 1885. 

I Monasteries, 92-3, 96, 129, 266, 294, 
31.3, 318, 3.31-2, 401, § 84, § 94,434-5, 
464, 472-9. See further .letavana. 

Monkeys, 121, 270^1, 275-7, 279. 

Monks; a title especially applied to 
Buddhist priests, 1 05-6, 469, 227, 313- 
4, 366, and app,3rently also in the 
phrase “monk(s) and Brahman(s),” 
pp. 105,192,229-31.25.5-7,2.59,346-7, 
and 4.38 ; 8aky.3putta monks, monks 
‘belonging to the Sakya sou ' (i. e, to 
Gotama Buddha), 401, 404, 414-6; 
one of the four .signs, 53. 57, 68; 
“duties of a monk,” 51, 271-2, 277- 
8 ; gait of, 456 ; eight requisites of, 
66-7 ; henuitages of, 9 ; attend on a 
ITiiiversal Monarch, 100; with matted 
locks, 15, 3.51. 

Morris, Rev. Dr. Richard, xvi. 

Mt. Cetiya, 297. 

Mncnlinda, name of a tree, 86-7 ; name 
of a snake-king, 86. 
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Mad-iprite, 315. 

Mu^pokkha, name of Birth-Stoiy in 
which Gotama practised the perfection 
of resolution in its highest degree, 37. 

Mnhntto. Set Jinddhas. 

Mushrooms, 274. 

Music, musical instruments, etc., 5, 13, 
19, 44, 53, 58, 60, 65, 75, 77, 8X-2, 92, 
96, 101, 186, 263, 302-3, 343, 456, 
460, 479. 

Mnsquitoes, 396. 

Mustard-seed, 159. 


Naga. ; a proper name, sometimes used 
indefinitely for any man, 398-400 ; the 
Groat, uanie of an elder, 385. 

Nagas, blossoms of the iron-wood tree, 
13. 

Nagasena, ' Possessing an Army of Kle- 
phauts,’ name of a Buddhist sage, 
128-.33, 148-.50, 182-3, 180-7, 214-.5, 
232-4, 239, 233-4, 30G-7, 420-1, 423, 
436, 440. 

Kaked ascetics, name of a sect un- 
friendly to the Buddhists, 224, 342-3, 
438, 464-5, (naked monks) 469, 4S4, 
483. 

Naknlapita, name of a man, 422. 

Nalaka, iiaiiiu of a man, 30-1, 436. 

Hame and Form, strictly speaking the 
organized human being (/. e. the four 
lower groniis), as distinguished from 
that which gives it life (i. «. conscious- 
ness), § 29, 115, 312-3. hut the plira.se 
often includes all the five groups, 
§ 47 6, § 48, 316, 318-9, 355-6. .Sec 
further llependent Origination, and 
compare deslgnative contact and in- 
ertia-contact, e. V. Contact. 

Namnci. See. Mara. 

Nanda, name of Gotamn Bnddha’sbalf- 
Iirother, 269-74. Nanda was younger 
than Gotama Buddlia, and tlie sun 
of MahiUl’ajapati the Gotamid. 

Nandaua Grove. 42. 

Nelnmliiums, 242. 

Nepaul, XV, 395. 

Neranjara, name of a river, 16, 74, 83. 

Never tctnrniiig = the third path ; at- 
tained i>y Concentration, 287 ; attain- 
able throngli the Four Intent Contem- 
plations, 375 ; gives access to the Pure 
Abodes, 291, 391 ; how aBected by 


the trance of cessation, 389; will 
disappear, 482 ; attained by a Brah- 
man and his wife, 268. further 
Paths. 

Niddesa, ‘ E.Kposition,’ uame of a Pali 
work explanatory of certiun sections 
of the Sutta-Nipata, xvii, xviii. 

Nihilism, 113, 115, 169. 

Nlpas, blossoms of the tree Nauclea 
Cadamba, a species of Asoka, 13. 

Nirvana = extinction = the deathless 
— dcathlessucss : definition of, 59 and 
note, 281, 283-4; synonyms of, 372; 
similes of, 6-8 ; is extinction of de- 
sire, 160, (lust = desire) 34.3, § 75 ; 
is cessation of robirtli, 137, 163, 333—4, 
346 ; genera] object of sciirch in time 
of Gotama Buddha, § 10, 281 ; high- 
est aim of the religious life, 96, 122, 
124-5, 130, 283, 336, 338-9, 340-1, 
344-5, 353, 376, 395, 407-9, 414 ; at- 
taiuntent of, postponed by Sumedha, 
14 ; trance of ceasatiou is a foretaste 
of, 390 ; how attained, § 79 ; to be 
attained .at death, 114, § 76, § 87, 
(former Buddhits) 32, (Gotama Bud- 
dha) 97-8 and 100-3 aud 109-10 and 
393 and 482, (Nalaka) 51, (Moggal- 
l&ua) 223, ((iodhika) § 77, (Metteyya 
Buddha) 485 ; niisccUancoiU, 116, 
146, 349. 

Nitipradip.a, ‘I.amp of Conduct,’ name 
of a Sanskrit work, 68. 

Noises, ten, 5, 101. 

NoWces, 129, 446, 473. 

Nuns. See I’riestesscs. 

Nutriment, 127, 244, 292; the four 
(material food etc.), § 34 a. 

Nymphaeas, 242. 

Obbeevatioxs, Five Great, See Go- 
t,ama Buddha. 

Obstacles, five, to the religious life. See 
Hindrances. 

Oldcnberg, xvi. 

Omniscience, 14, 37, 39, 52, 71, 82-3, 
compare " knowledge-domain,” 321. 
A Buddha learns any specific thing 
he may wish by reflection and by be- 
ing informed by some deity, as at 
341-2. See further Buddhas and M- 
vate Buddhas, adfinem. 

Once returning = the second path : at- 
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taiaed Conduct, 887 ; exctndea 
from the Fare Abodes, 889; destines 
to Mirrana, 390 ; trill disappear, 482. 
Stt further Paths. 

Order — Church — Priesthood : founded 
in The Buddha’s lifetime, 392 ; ad- 
mission to, 106-7, 393-7, 400-1; a 
layman attaiuing saintship nmst join 
the Order or go into Nirvana, 420; 
Nauda admitted, 2C9; only human 
beings admitted, compare § 82 with 
“Are you a kumau being 1” 399; 
gifts to, 274, 413; given leave to abro- 
gate certain precepts, 108 ; impera- 
tiveness of its commands, 38S-7, 389 ; 
results of causing a schism in the 
church, 1 30, 485. See further Jiefugea 

Osadba-Daraka, a name of Gotama 
Buddha in a previous existence, 47. 

Otters, 275-7, 279. 

Oxen, 54, 12i, 225, 350, 354, 358. 


Pacckka-Buddiias. -See Private Bud- 
dhas. 

Pocliiakhaqi^aruji, name of a place, 
428-9, 

Paddlata plant, 325. 

Padumii, name of a woman, 452. 

Paduimittara. See Buddlias. 

Pagoda Hall, 442. 

Palaces (Hying, of the gods), 56, 301. 

Pali, XV, xix, XX, 2, 4, 59-CO, 111,1 15-6, 
212,317, 394,481. 

Pali Text Society, xv; Journal of, 481. 

PalmjTa-tree, 74, 127, 163, 168, 217, 
324. 

Paudava Bock, 68. 

Panic-sced, 325. 

Panthers, 254, 26.3. 

Pa]>p.'tbikn jdaiit, 325. 

Paranimmitta-Vasavatti. See Mara. 

Paritta, ‘ defence ’ = song of defence ; 
names of several, 321 ; example of 
one, 302-3. 

Parivara-Patha, name of a Pali work, 
the fifth of the five works constitut- 
ing the Viiiaya-Pitaka and summa- 
rizing the other four, xvii. 

Parure: great creeper, 459-61, 463-4, 
472-5 ; highly polished, 471, 473. 

Pasenadi, name of a king, 213, 226, 453, 
486. 

Passion. See Desire, and Fire. 
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Paths: four — degrees of sauctifica. 
tion = conversion, once returning, 
never returning, and saintship, 74, 92, 
(degree) 105-6, 285, 287, 289, 379, 
380,385,390-1,408,443-4, 490-1, 494; 
noble eightfold patli, t. e. the fourth 
noble truth, 373-4, 105, 108-9, 146. 
See further Conversion, Once Return- 
ing, Never Returning, Saintship, Dis- 
ciplines, and Fruition, note. 

Patience, one of the ten perfections, 26, 
37. 

Patimokkha, name of a collection of 
precepts for the governance of the Or- 
der, 393, 404, 410; translation from, 
tee precept concerning vegetation, t. v. 
Precepts. 

Patisambhida-Magga, ' Way of Analy- 
sis,’ name of a Pali work, xvii, xviii. 
See further Analytical sciences. 

Patthuua, name of a Pali a'ork, xviii, 
483. 

Payaai, name of a prince, 438. 

Peacock and pearfuwl, 121, 253, 454, 
460. 

Perception, § 29 o, 291-2, 295-6, 348, 
371-2. See farther Groups, Realm, 
and Attainments. For Gods without 
Perception, see Gods. 

Perfections, ten = conditions, ten, 23- 
31, 33-9, 41, 78-80, 225, 485, perhaps 
also alluded to in the phrase, “ alms- 
giving, keepiug the precepts, or other 
meritorious deeds,” 95. 

Perfumed chamber, the private apart- 
ment in a monastery occupied by 
Gotama Buddha, 93-5, 431. 

Fcta-\’atthu, ' Stories of the Manes ' or 
Ghost Stories, name of a Pali work 
consisting of stories told by Manes 
or revenauts of the evil karma that 
brought them to their fate, xvii. Com- 
pare Manes. 

Fhagguqa, name of a month, 325. 

Phussa, name of a month, 405. 

Pigeon Glen, name of a monastery, 313. 

Pigeons, 253. 

Pigs, 333. 

Pinion, fivefold, name of a torture, 257. 

Piozzi, Mrs. (Thrale by her first mar- 
riage), name of a contemporary and 
friend of Dr. Johnson, 259. 

HyaSgu, name of an island, 386. 

Plantain-tree, 45. 
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Porridge, 43. 

Posteriority, § 26 a. 

Postures, four bodily = walking, stand- 
ing, sitting (or squatting), and lying, 
138, 347, 349, 357-9, 363, 471-2. 

Powers, High, either six or five in unm- 
ber, the five being the first five of the 
six : text of, § 65 ; acquired by tlie re- 
ligious life, § 65, 286, 317, 319, 391 ; 
acquired by Snmodha, 9, 11, 18; pos- 
sessed by the saints of Dipamkara’s 
train, 13 ; necessary fur the success of 
an earnest wish, 15; first, (magical 
power) 221 and 270 and 286 and 306 
and § 68 and 420 and § 100 and 476, 
(pass through air) 12, (through walls 
as through air) 21, (goto the ho,avens) 
48-9 and 93 and § 67, (iiiiraculuus 
manner) 94, (spring into the sky) 222 
and 223 and 386 ; second, (divinely 
cleat hcixriug) 315 ; third, compare 
third Intent Coutomplation, 363—4 ; 
fourth, (call to mind former exist- 
ences, etc.) 315-20 and 3.30; fifth, 
(divine eye) 82, (eye of a Buddha) 
95 iin<l 340-1, (divinely clear vision) 
314 and 342, (gating over the world) 
475. Of the protective power of 
trance, 385-6, which belongs to the 
first High Power, occur the following 
examples, — “ stiffening his body with 
meditation,” 223, demon's faihire to 
injure Suriputta, $ 68, and story of 
!\aga the Great, 385-6. 

Prayer = (earnest) wish = longing (de- 
sire) = a.spiration, any wish for some- 
thing to be realized in another exist- 
ence: is Larina, 177-8, 24.5, corap,aro 
95 and 48.5 ; to become a Bnddiia, 
14-5, 30, 33; to remember previous 
states of existence, 316; of various 
persons, (Kopclahna) 52, (Hnsband- 
hoijorer) 264-5, (Visakha) 459 and 
478-80. 

Precepts, rules for the religious life: 
the ten, 396-7 ; the eigiit or the 
five are the first eight or five of 
the ten, and are kept liy the laity, 
41, (vows) 42 and 424-6, 92 ; one of 
the ten perfections, 23-4, 35 ; keep- 
ing of, is good karma, 9.5, 180, com- 
pare 265; exhortation to, by The 
Buddha, 96-7 ; recited at stated in- 
tervals, § 83, 434 ; can be kept by 


I animals, 93, § 56 ; precept concerning 
vegetation, 431, “It is a fault requir- 
ing confession and absolntion to injure 

I or destroy vegetation ” (Patimokkha, 

I Tii, 1 1 ) ; precept against suicide, 437; 

I miscellaneous, 51, 108, 387, § 80, 430, 
485. 6'ce further Conduct, and Dis- 
ciplines. 

Predispositions = conjoined thought = 
elements coujoined with thought ; 
Pali equivalent of, 116; list of, 488; 
identical with karma, 177, (karma con- 
joined with existence) 178, 195, 196, 
238, 239, and compare the rule cer- 
tain of them play in the karma- 
cunsciousuesses, 490. Ste farther 
Groups. 

Presages of Buddhaship, twenty-four, 
18-21. 

Ibriestesses = nuns, 133, 392, 410, 
44.5-6. See further Disciples. 

Priests: ordination of, 397-400; must 
he human beings, § 82 ; wear yellow 
robes, 395; deportment of, 87-9, 411 ; 
how they address one another. 107-8, 
129-30; accompany The Buddha, 91, 
9.3, 95, 109, 262, 267-8, 274, 3:51, 382, 
412-3,430,452,468-9,471,475,477-8; 
supported by alms, 02-3, 130, 265, 
274-5, 317-8, 345-6, (cider) 385 and 
§ 94 .md 465, § 80, § 97, 452, 460, 462, 
469, 473-4, 477-80, 483, 486 ; not neces- 
sarily converts, 266, (memIxT of the 
Order) 360; keep tlio precepts, § 80, 
404-5, 410, (y avis fur prccejits) 425-6, 
430-3, 183 ; receive permission to use 
houses, § 84; help in building monas- 
teries, 4.30, 476, c,omy>are 428 ; com- 
manded to keej) residence, § 85 a ; 
forbidden to commit suicide, § 98 ; 
position of, as respects the priestesses, 
444-6 ; trained to meditate, 94, 1 30, 
164, 242, 244, 248, 2S8, 300, § 65,317, 
§ 74, § 78, 496 ; strenuous (-uiiiided), 
IOC, 162, 285, 391 ; attain siipcmat- 
ural powers, § 64, § 65, 306, § 67, 
317-9, 330, 38.5-6 ; supcirior to the 
gods, 97, § 91, § 92; should not be- 
lieve in an Kgo, 125, 137-9, § 48, § 74 ; 
can escape from Mura, 347-9 ; band 
of five priests = band of five elders, 
the first converts of The Buddha, 
53, 69-71, § 16, 342-6; band of six 
priests, certain priests represented in 


the Viuaya as always making tnu- 
ble, 415-6; one thousand, 351, 353; 
eighty thousand, 133; their degene- 
racy prophesied, 484 ; miscellaneous, 
139,217-8, 364, 272, 331-3, 383,394, 
398^, 479. See further Disciples. 

Private Buddhas := Pacceka-Buddhas, 
41, 227, 295, 315-7, 409. Translated 
from the PnggalarPahnatti, ix. 1. 
And what sort of an individual is a 
Private Buddha 1 We may have an 
individual wlio in doctrines unheard of 
before from any one else acquires by 
himself enliglitenment respecting the 
Four Truths but not omniscience in 
respect to them nor mastery over the 
Fruits, — such au individual is called 
a Prir.ate Buddha (compare Buddhas, 
ad jinuu). 

Prognostics, Thirty-two, 11, 48; list of, 
44, compare 82-3. 

Public I lay. See Festival. 

Pnggala-Pafifiatti, name of a I’ali 
work, xviii, 483; translations from, 
see Huddlias and Private Buddims, otf 
finem. 

Pulse, 359. 

Punishment = lower state of existence, 
109, (unh.appy states) 171-2, 199,218, 
255, 285-7, 289-90, 305, 470. 

Punua, name of a slave, 452. 

Punpa, name of a slave-girl, 72-3, 

PuDuagus, blossoms of the tree Rottleria 
Tinctoria, 13. 

Puniiaka, n.ame of a man, 453. 

Pumtavaddliaua, uamo of a man, 454, 
457-8. 

Pure Abodes, epithet of the five upper 
heavens of the realm of form, 34, 289, 
291, 391. 

Purity, 191-2, 242, 250, 252, 353, 376, 
483. See furlher Yisuddhi-Magga. 


Quebtioxincs = sixteen doubts, 343, 
247, 2.50. 

Quiescence, 122, 124-5, 288, 292, 336, 
338, 388. See further Disciplines. 


Babu, name of the monster supposed to 
cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and moon, 31. For Babu-month, see 
Tortures, list of. 


B&hula, name of the son of Gotama 
Buddha, 48, 55, 59, 63. 

Rajagaha, name of the capital of Ma- 
gadha, 67, 87-90, 101, 313, 381, 402, 
411-4, 430, 451. 

Rama, name of a man, 69, 3.36-8, 343, 
perhaps identical with Rama on page 
486. 

Ramroa, name of a city, 14. 

Hamniaka, name of a Brahman, 331-3. 

Rams, 18C, 220. 

Rangoon, 481. 

Rats, 385. 

Realm, $ 59 ; of sensual pleasure, 286, 
31 9, (world of the gods) 322 ; of form, 
282, 319 ; of formlessness = formless 
realm =s font formless states = fornv- 
less mode of existence, 21, 50, 182, 
282, 291-2; of notliinguess, 335-6; of 
neither perception nor yet non-percep- 
tion, 195-7, 200, 337-8 ; of perception, 
195-7, 199-200 ; of nou-porcoption, 
195-7, 200. See further Attainments, 
and Birth, modes of. 

Reasoning and reflection ; divisions of, 
371-2 ; are predispositions. 488, 490-1 ; 
ahandoued in the trances, 2S8, 393, 
347, 374, 383-4. 

Rebirth. See Birth, 

Reflections, name of the third ten sub- 
jects of meditation, 291-2 ; reflection 

I on The Buddha, § 63. 

Reflex, mental : of karma, 238, 492 ; of 
the kasina<irrle, 293, 29.5-6 ; of impu- 
rity, 300 ; of The Buddha’s voice, 301 ; 
of the respirations. 355 ; of destiny, 
(new mode of life = destiny) 2.38,492. 

Refuges, Three = Three Jewels = The 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order 
or the Congregation of the priests = 
Buddha, the Law, and tlie I’riest- 
hood or the Church, sx (referred to 
on 4), 72, 106, 108-9, 128, 231, 292, 
295, 303, 39(5, 407-9, 470. 

Regulations, eight weighty, for the 
priestesses, 444-7. 

Reliances. Sen Requisites. 

Relics, and relic-shriues, 15, 428-9, 482, 
484-5. 

Renunciation abnegation, one of the 
ten perfections, 24, 85-6. 

Requisites = reliances ; eight, 66-7, 
274-5, 279, 385, 388, 429; four, 130, 
436, 475, 478-80, 483. 




Besolation, one of the ten perfections, 
27, 37. 

Kesulve. See Prayer. 

Bespiration. See IJreatWng. 

Ketiremeiit, Great, 16,52, 61-2, 66. 

nice; 1. Uncooked, 70, 235, 262, 276, 
278, 359, 447, 448-51, 461 ; improves 
with keeping, 68 ; origin of its linsks 
and red grannies, 325-6; 2. Cooked, 
16, 51, 72-4, 224, 324-5, 385, 428-9, 
448-50, 464-6. 

Eigg, Henry, xvi. 

Eight Belief, 165, 373. 

Eig-Veda, the oldest of the throe 
Vedas, 2. 

Eohana, name of a place, 434-5. 

Eohani liiver, 481. 

Eoman Church, 410. 

Eopima, name of a plant, 120. 

Ko.se-.apple tree. Sie Jainim trce. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, Journal of the, 
xvi; reprints from, § 81, § 83 6. 

Euru deer, 121. 


SAcnKi) Books of the East, xvii, 96. 

Saint, usually renders I’uli arahat (San- 
skrit arhat), one ‘ worthy ’ to receive 
votive offerings (see 390), i. e. one 
who lias attained the highest degree of 
sanctification, according to The Bud- 
dha’s system, one in the fourth patli ; 
none outside the p.ile of Buddhism, 
(monk of the fourth degree) 105- 
6 ; deportment of, 88, 90 ; is decently 
clad, 404-5; moderate in his wants, 
436; practises tiio trances, 70, 28.3; 
possesses m.agic.al power, 420 ; is per- 
fect in Wisdom, 287 ; cultivates the 
tr.iiice of cessation, 389-90; i.« not 
Buhject to rcliirtli, 107, § 13 compared 
with § 15 rf (in particular 141), 137, 
162. 252, 425 ; murder of. is “ proxi- 
mate karma,” 130; in Dipathkara’s 
train, 13; epithet of Bnddh.as, 81, 8.3, 
97, 99, 10.3-4, 148, 343-5, 481. 

Saintship = Path of Arhatship = the 
fonrtli path ; necessary for a succo-'s- 
ful wisii to become a Buddha, 14-5, 
33 ; attained by Wisdom, 287, 355-6 ; 
destroys the attachment of sensual 
pleasure, 193; how affected by the 
trance of cessation, 389 ; brings about 
the cessation of being, (perfect knowl- 


edge) 375 and 425, 495 ; garb of, 67, 
74; incompatible with the lay state, 
420-1 ; attained by various persons, 
(Godhika) § 77, (Gotama Buddha, 
with attainment of the Buddhaship) 
91 and 343, (MahsrTiasa) 298, (Mal- 
laka) 293, (Nulaka) 51, (Nauda) 270- 
2, (under Metteyya) 486. See farther 
Paths. 

Saketa ; name of a city, 101, 267, 454-5, 
458-0, 463; name of a Birth- Story, 
269. 

Sakka=lndra = Viisava, name of the 
ruler of the sccoud hcaveu of sensual 
pleasure, 39, 45, 47, 58, 61, 66, 72, 77, 
271, 276, 27 S, 309, 424-7. 

Sakyn, name of the cl.an to which Go- 
tama Buddha heloiiged, 2, 88, 90, 
(Sakkas) 441. 

Sakyaputta. See Monks, anti lC]iithet8. 

Sala}as, cuuvulvnlns blossoms, 1 3. 

SaliUuvati, name of a river, 41. 

Sal-tree, Shorca Uobusta, 42, 45-6, 75, 
95-7, 102, 127. 

Sama-crccper, 58. 

Sariikhapula, name of Birth-Story in 
wliich Gotama practised tlie j)erfoc- 
tion of kcoi)iug the precepts in its 
highest degree, 35. 

Saiftyntta-Mikaya, ‘Collertioii of Con- 
nected Discourses,’ name of a Puli 
work iu wiiicli kindred discoursps are 
groupeii together, xvii, 48.3 ; transla- 
tions from, g 15 f/, g 18, g 2.3, g 25 o 
and />, g 30. § 38, g 42, .315-0, g 72, 
§ 78 n and 6, g 86, § 89, g 93. 

Sanctitication. Sec Paths. 

Sandal-wood, 47, 65, 79, 90, 380-1, 454. 

Saiij.aya, name of a waiiileriiig ascetic, 
87.' 

Safijiva, name of a man, 386. 

Saiikha, name of a king. 485. 

Sankhya, name of one of tlin six lead- 
ing systems of Hindu philosophy, 
171. 

Sanskrit, xv, xi.x, 2, 8, 59-60, 68, 111. 

Santnsit,a == Satisfied One, name of 
the ruler of the fourth heaven of sen^ 
siial pleasure, 39, 309. 

Sarahhanga : name of a Birth-Story, 
56 ; name of Gotama Bnddiia in said 
Birth-Story, 317. 

Sarasangaha, name of a Pali work, xix, 
130. 
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Batipntta^ ‘Son of (a woman named) 
Stoi,’ name of a disciple of Giotama 
Bnddha, 136-9, 141, 14S, 923, 886, 
422,481-5. Ses/urlAer Disciples, chief. 

Satan, 63. 

Satisfied Gods. See Gods. 

Satisfied One. See Sautnsita. 

Sattalihatta, name of Birth-Stoty in 
which Gotama practised the perfec- 
tion of wisdom in its highest degree, 
36. 

Siivatthi, the capital city of the Kosa- 
laus, 101, 117, 123, 138, 130, 153, 159, 
161-3, 166, 213, 226-8, 264-5, 269, 
274, 331, .149, 417, 426, 432, 451, 453- 
4, 4.37-8, 464, 472-3, 476. 

Scorpions, 303. 

Sea-nionstcrs, 2.33, 438. 

Seeking. See Desire. 

Sela, name of a Braliman, 452. 

Senaiii, n,irae «f a man, 71. 

Sensations: the three, 13.5-6, 151-2, 
§32, 352—1; the six, 370-2; depend- 
ence of desire, § 33 ; heretical views 
concerning. §15c; subject of the 
second Intent Coiiteniplation, 354, 
36.1, 304, .174. See further Dependent 
Drigiuation, Groups, and Attain- 
ments. 

Sense ; 1 . Of sight etc., 238, § 72 ; 2. Or- 
gans of =-■ sense apertures = eye, e.ar, 
nose, tongno, body, and mind : defi- 
nition of, § 30; form part of the 
indiridn.il, 159; nearly c<|nivaleut to 
name and form, and therefore (see 
name and form, 204, 208) a dei>end- 
ciico of conscionsness, § 28 a and b, 

243, (name includes consciousness) 

244, 49.1-4, and omitted in § 37; 
sensitiveness or irritability of, (five) 
178, 179, 245, 297, 493;’ are evil, 
§ 73 ; subject to desire, 370, 372 ; per- 
petuated in rehirtli, 250, 308 ; fetter 
the individual, § 72, 366-7 ; to be 
restrained, (senses) 51, 88-90, 432; 
beings of one organ of sen.se, 414-6, 
“ that is, wliicli have only the organ 
of feeling, vis. the outward form ” 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii. 
p. 298, note) ; do not break up in the 
trance of cessation, (senses) 389; 
3. Objects of = forms, sounds, odors, 
tastes, things tangible, and ideas : 
form part of the individual, 159 ; de- j 




pendence of conscionsness, § 28 a and 
5, 239, 243, (name indndes con- 
sciousness) 244, 297, 493-4 ; are evil, 

I § 73 ; are objects of desire, 188, 192, 
205, 354, 870, 372 ; perpetuated in 
rebirth, 250; fetter the individual, 
I 72, 368-7 ; truth concerning, con- 
cealed by ignorance, 170 ; perception, 
thinking, reasoning, and reflection 
on, 371. for other referencet to 
Sense, organs of, see Dependent 
Origination. 

Sensnal Pleasures : definition of, 346, 
188, 195 ; are unsatisfactory, 295 ; 
obtained by good karma, 177, 198, 
nut by bad, 198-9 ; abandonment of, 
61, 63, 288, 293, 347, 373, 374. See 
further Attachment, four branches 
of. Birth, modes of, Depravities, the 
four, Desire, triple, Heaven, Realm, 
Torrents, and Yokes. 

Series = succession, 149, 169, 174, 239- 
40, 247, 252, 281, 315-7, 320, 380, 
492-3, 495. 

Serpents and serpent-worship, 9, 14, 17, 
35,36, 65, 68, 74-5, 77, 81, 86, 174, 
(creeping things) 204, § 64, 396, § 82, 
4)3, 468, 484, 

Servaiit-of-the-Congregation, name of 
Visaklia in a previous existence, 462, 
480. 

Sesamnm = sesame, 70, 276, 278, 324, 
359, 429, 435. 

Setak.onuika, name of a town, 41. 

Sheep, 333. 

Shrine : of the Diadem, 66 ; of the 
Turning Back of Kanthaka, see Kan- 
tfaaka; Agga4ara, 430. See further 
Belies. 

Siam, xix ; king of, xviii, xix. 

Sidd hatt ha or Sidd Iiartha. See Gotama 
Buddha. 

Signs : four occasions for, in the life of 
a Buddha, 1 1 ; four, 5,1, 56-7. 

Silver Hill = Silver Mountain, 43, 270. 

Sindhava, ‘ belonging to Sindh,’ a coun- 
try in the basin of the Indus, famous 
for its horses, 56. 

Siuern (S.-uiskrit Meru), name of a 
mountain supposed to be sitnated at 
the centre of the earth’s surface, 39, 
322-3, 325, 328. 

Singhalese = Sinhalese, xv, 393. 

Sins, four deadly ; forbidden by the 
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first four of the ten precepts, 397, 
compare 463, and hy the Patimolrkha, 
410; abandoned by “right speech” 
and “right behavior," 373; first, 
(taking of life) 172 and ISO and 433; 
fourth, (conscious falsehood) 405. 

Sithilahanu, ‘slack-jaw,’ name of a 
kind of bird, 121. 

Slayer. See Mara. 

Song of defence. See Paritta. 

Sotthiya, name of a grass-cutter, 75. 

Spiders, 303. 

Struggle, Great, 16, 69-71, 342. 

Subhodda, name of a wandering ascetic, 
103-7. 

Sublime Gods. See Gods. 

Sublime states = friendliness, comjnts- 
sion, joy, and indifference, 39, 291-2, 
322; sublime state of friundliucss, 
§ 64. 

Substrata of being. See Birth. 

Succession. See Series. 

Sudassana the 0 reat = Maha-Sndassana, 
name of Gotaina Buddha in a previ- 
ons existence, 35, 101. 

Snddhodaua, ‘ Pure Food,’ name of The 
Buddlia’s father, 16, 41, 45, 4S-S0, 
62, 58, 70, 77, 268. 

Sugar, 435. 

Sugar-cane, 235, 447. 

Suite of the Thirty-three. See Gods, 
classes of. 

Sujata, ‘ woll-bom,’ or ‘ Eugenia ’ : name 
of a woman, 74; name of a queen, 
479. 

Snmana, name of a wom.m, 452. 

Sumaugala-Vilasirii, name of Bnddha- 
ghosa’s commentary on the lligha- 
Nikaya. See Commentary. 

Sumedh.a, ‘ Wise ’ : name of Gotama 
Buddha in the existence iii which ho 
first resolved to become a Buddlia, 3, 
6, 18 ; name of a Buddha, 32. 

Sumitto. See Buddlias. 

Sun, inhabited by a deity, 323. 

Sunanda, name of a king, 479. 

SnppatiBhita, name of a bathing-place, 
74. 

Suppiya, name of a woman, 473. 

Stttasoma: Greater, name of Birth- 
Story in which Gotama practised the 
perfection of truth in its highest de- 
gree, 37 ; Lesser, name of Birth- j 
Story in which Gotama practised the | 


perfection of renunciation in its high- 
est degree, 36. 

Sntta-Elpata, name of a Pali work, 
xvii, xviii, 51, and see Mogbaraja. 

Sutta(nta)-Pitaka == Suttauta, name of 
the second great division of the 
Buddhist Sacred Scriptures, xvii, 
170, 483. 

Suyama, name of the ruler of the third 
heaven of sensual pleasare, 39, 47, 
809. 

Swallow, 210-1. 

Swallow-wort, 120. 

Swiftnesses, technical term for the 
traiisilion-thoughts (consciousnesses ) 
which occur in passing from one 
couscionsuess<omplex to another, 
177, 245, 319, 492, 494. 


Tagara, the shrub Taberiimmontana 
Corouaria, and a fragrant powder 
obtained from it, 380-1. 

Tagarasikkhi, name of a Private 
Buddha, 227. 

Theories, ten. 111, 112, § 13. For an 
explanation of the phrase, “ neither 
exists nor dues not exist after death," 
which occurs in the tenth tlieory, 
compare what is said on page 195 
couccrniiig tins realm of neither per- 
ception nor yet non-pcrception. 

Thera-Gaiha, Theri-Giitlm, ‘ Stanzas of 
the Elders, Stanzas of the Fem.ilo 
Elders,’ names of two I’ali works 
consisting of hymns of religions ex- 
ultation, xvii. 

Thinking : a predisposition, 488 ; has 
six divisions, 371-2. 

Thirst. See Desire. 

Thought. See Consciousness. 

Three Characteristics. See Character- 
istics. 

Thupa, name of a town, 41. 

Til)etan, xv. 

Ticket-food, food distributed to the 
monks by ticket, 264-5, 478, 486. 

Tigers, 254*, 263. 

Tipitaka = Three Baskets, name of the 
Buddhist Sacred Scriptures, xvi, 112, 
408, 483. 

Tissa, a proper name, sometimes used 
indefinitely for any man, 398-401 . 

Titans, name of beings belonging to 
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the grade next below mankind, '68, 
S8d-90. 

r6 yiyyi/tmy, 113. 

ri Hr, 113, 115. 

TorreutB, the four, § 34 a, 437. 

Tortures, 257, 259 ; list of, 439-40. 

Trances: text of the four (the five, 
293, are the same as the four, but 
vrith the second trance formed from 
the first by the loss of only reason- 
iug) 288, 347-8, 374 ; how induced, 
§ 60, § 61, 293, 335-6; are instances 
of self-hypnotism, 281 ; admit to the 
realm of form, 289, 291, 322-3, 327, 
329; yield the High Powers, 317-9 ; 
of various persons, (Godhika) 381, 
(Gotama Huddha) 54 and 70 and 74, 
(Sariputta, of cessation!) 313, (Sn- 
medha) 11 and 18; trance of cessa- 
tion is cessation of karma, § 78, 390, 
496 ; trance of cessation is saj/ple- 
mental to the teachings of Kalama 
and Uddaka, 281-2, § 71 (comparing 
in jrarticular 336 and 338 and 349 
with 69). See further Attainments, 
Concentration, and Disciplines. 

TtansiCortuess. See Cliaracteriatics. 

Truth, one of the ten perfections, 26-7, 
87. 

Truths, four noble, concerning misery, 
the origin of misery, tlic cessation of 
misery, and the path leading to the 
cessation of misery ; discussed, 368- 
74; belong to Wisdom and opposed 
to ignorance, 122, 170-1, 177, 181, 
282, 330; miscellaneous, 201, 279. 

Turtles, 2,">3, 321. 

Tusita capital, 42. 

Tusita Gods. See Gods. 


UdAxa, ‘Utterance,’ name of a Pali 
-work at the end of whose divisions 
The Buddha “ breathes forth a solemn 
utterance,” xvii, xviii ; translation 
from, § 68. 

Uddaka, the disciple of Bama, 69,336-8, 
342. 

Universal Monarch, 39, 41 , 43, 52, 1 00-1 . 

Upaka, name of a naked ascetic, 342-3. 

Upasampada-Kammavaca, name of the 
form of words used in ordaining a 
priest, 394 ; translation of, by Dick- 
son, 395-401. 


Upatiasa, another name of SSxipnttay 16. 

Upavk^a, name of a priest, 97. 

Upavattaua, name of a grove, 95, 97, 
102-3. 

Uppalavaqva, ‘ Lotna-hoed,’ name of 
one of l^e Buddha's two chief female 
disriples, 16. 

Uproars, three, 38-9. 

Urnvela, name of a place, 52, 69, 71, 
83, 338, 342, 351. 

Usiraddhaja, name of a hill, 41. 


Vaccha = Vacchagotta, name of a 
wandering ascetic, § 13 b. 

Vajira, name of a priestess, 133. 

Vasava. See Sakka. 

Vasavatti, ‘ Controller.’ See Mara. 

Vasetthas, an appellation of the Kusi- 
nardrMnllas, 101-2. 

Vedas, three, the Sacred Scriptures of 
the Brahmauical religion, 5, 51. 

Vesall, name of a town, 442. 

Vessautara: name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the perfec- 
tion of alms in its highest degree, 33, 
483, 486; name of Gotama in said 
Birth-Story, 33, 85. 88, 47, 80-1. 

Vibhailga, name of a I’ali work, xriii, 
188, 483. 

Vijayuttara, name of Sakka’s conch- 

, shell, 77. 

Vimano-Vatthu, ‘ Stories of Palaces,' 
name of a Pali work consisting of 
stories in which gods appear in their 
flying palaces (compare SOI) to tell 
The Buddha the karma to 'which their 
heavenly bliss is due, xvii. 

Vinaya-Pitaka = Vinaya, name of tbe 
first great division of tlie Bnddliist 
Sacred Scriptures, xvii, 41, 483-4. 

Virtues : eight, of a walking-place, 9 ; 
twelve, of a barken dress, 10; ten, of 
an abode at the foot of trees, 10. 

VirOpakkhas, name of a rare of snakes, 
302. 

Visakha, name of a roan, 187, 389, 496. 

Visakba : name of a month (May- 

I June). 7 1 -2; = Migura’s mother (see 

j 470), name of a rich female lay dis- 

I ciple, 331, § 101. 

Vissokamma, * All-maker,’ name of the 
architect or artificer of the gods, the 
Buddhist Vnlcmi, 58. 
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YiBnddhi-Mafrga = Way of Purity = 
Way of ISalvation, name of a Pali 
work, xvi, xix, 24, 35, 113, 114, 252, 
282, 285, 287, 382, 391 ; trauelationa 
from, § 15 5 and 4 and J,% 17 6 , 151. 
§ 20, § 21, § 22, § 24, § 25 c, § 26, § 27, 
§ 29, § 33, § 34, § 35, § 36, § 47 c and 
d and e, § 48, § 49, § 57, § 58u, § 60, 
§ 61, § 62, § 63, § 69, ,§ 70 a, § 75, § 76, 
§ 78 c, § 79, § 94, § 97. 

Vows. See Precepts. 

Vulture Peak, 402. 

Vultures, 120, 361. 


Walking-place, 9, 70; use of, implied 
in phrase " pacing up and down,” 94, 
401. 

Wandering ascetics, name of a sect, 
§ 10, 103-7, 123, 127, § 19, 402-3, 
424. 

Water-lilies, 242, 324. 

Water-roses, 340. 

Way of Purity. See Visnddhi-jVIagga. 

Way of Salvation. See Visuddhi-Jlagga. 

Well-fasliioned One, name of the rider 
of the fifth heaven of sensual pleas- 
ure. 309. 

Wcsak, Singhalese form of the name 
of the month Visakha, 393-4. 

Wheel: of Doctrine, see Doctrine; of 
Existence, sec Dependent Origina- 
tion ; of empire, 64, 496, and see far- 
ther Geras. 

Wicked One. See Mara. 


Wisdom: 1 . The third discipline: defi- 
nitions of, § 70, 251, 282, 316 ; is The 
Buddha’s contribution to meditation, 
115; treated of, in the Visuddhi- 
Magga, 252; blessings of, 182, 349, 
§ 79. 2. One of the ten perfections, 
25, 36. See further Disciplines, and 
Meditation. For wisdom = enlight- 
enment, see Enlightenment, and Bo- 
tree. 

Wish, earnest. See Prayer. 

Wood, Great, 442. 

World-tiyclcs = cyclos, 5, 15, 32, 34, 
38-9, 41, 49, 89, 91, 164, 279, 290,304, 
§ 69, 459, 479-80, 482, 485. 

Worlds: ten, 97 ; one hundred, 470; one 
thonsaud, 18, 470; many thousands 
of, 40 ; ten thousand, 1 1, 1 7-9, 21, 29- 
31, .39, 44, 64, 7.5, 77, 82, 94, 321, 485 ; 
one hundred thons. 3 nd times ten mil- 
lion, 321, 323-4, 327-8. 

■Worms, 242. 


Vak, the Bos Grunniens or Tibetan 
wild ox, highly valued for its bushy 
tail {see Chowries), 24. 

Yama, name of the ruler of the dead, 
255-8. 

Tamaka: name of a priest, § 15 d; 
name of a Pali work, xviii, 483. 

Yokes, four, § 34 a. 

Yonakas, ‘ lonians,’ Bactrian Greeks, 
129, 132, 254. 

Yugandhara llocks, 65. 




Books for the Study of Indo-Iranian 

* 

Languages 

{Sanskrit, Pali, Avestan), 

Literatures, Religions, and Antiquities. 
Published by Messrs. Ginn and Company, 

Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 


Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar. 

A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the classical language, and the 
older dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, 
[late] Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale Uni* 
versify. Second (revised and extended) edition. 1889. 8vo. xxvi + 
552 pages. Cloth: Mailing price, ;S3.20. Paper: $2.^. 

Of the original edition of this work no description need be given. This new edition 
embodies new material, gathered by the author and by others during the past ten years, so 
far as it fitted into the plan of the work. In particular, the author has been able to cor- 
rect and repair certain errors and omissions in the first edition, and to speak with more 
definiteness on very many points relating to the material and usages of the language. The 
paragraphing of the first edition has been retained throughout, though subdivisions have 
been more thoroughly marked. 

Supplement to Whitneys Sanskrit Grammar. 

The Roots, Verb-forms, and primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Lan- 
guage, A Supplement to his Sanskrit Grammar, by William 
Dwight Whitney. 1885. 8vo. xiv-f 250 pages. Paper: Mailing 
price, $2.00. 

The fact that the roots are briefly and clearly defined, and the forms conveniently 
given, makes this work useful even in the early stages of Sanskrit study. Each formation 
and derivative is dated according to the period of its appearance in the literary records of 
the language. 



Cappelkv^s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Based upon the St Petersburg Lexi- 
cons. By Carl Cappeller, Professor at the University of Jena. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, viii 4- 672 pages. By mail, $6.2$. 

This dictionary covers a wide range of Sanskrit texts. It is accurate, sufficient and 
brief. Typography, paper, and binding are excellent. The size is truly handy ; the price, 
small. The author had already published a Sanskrit-German Dictionary. This Sanskrit- 
English one, therefore, has practically the advantage of being a second edition, and is an 
improvement upon its German original in many ways. 


Lanman's Sanskrit Reader. 

A Sanskrit Reader : with Vocabulary and Notes. By Charles Rock- 
well Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. For use 
in colleges and for private study. Royal 8vo. Complete : Text, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, xxiv -f 405 pages. Cloth : Mailing price, S2.00. 
Text alone, for use in examinations, 106 pages. Cloth : Mailing price, 
85 cents. Notes alone, viii -f 109 pages. Cloth : Mailing price, 85 
cents. 

This Reader is constructed with espedal reference to the needs of those who have to 
use it without a teacher. The text is in Oriental characters. The selections are from the 
Maha-bharata, Hitopadeqa, Katha-sarit-sagara, Laws of Manu, the Rigveda, the Brah- 
manas, and the Sutras. The Sanskrit words of the Notes and Vocabulary are in English 
letters. In the Vocabulary great pains have been taken to show how secondary, tertiary, 
and later meanings have grown out of the original meaning, and to illustrate these transi- 
tions of meaning by analogies from the English and other familiar tongues, and to enable 
the student to trace every form back to its root by means of references to Whitney’s chap- 
ters on word-formation, and by giving the root itself and the intermediate forms. Etymo- 
logically kindred words from the Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and English are given along 
with their meanings. The Notes render ample as.sistance in the interpretation of difficult 
passages, and in the explanation of allusions to the antiquities of India. With them are 
given concise literary-historical introductions to a number of the most important branches 
of the literature. 

Sanskrit Text in English Letters. 

Parts of Nala and Hitopadega in English Letters. Prepared by 
Charles R. Lanman. Royal 8vo. Paper, vi -f 44 pages. Mailing 
price, 30 cents. 

The Sanskrit text of the first forty-four pages of Lanman’s Reader, reprinted in 
English characters. The Vocabulary and Notes of the Reader apply exactly also to this 
reprint, inasmuch as the reprint corresponds page for page and line for line with its 
original. With the help of the Grammar and of the Reader and of this reprint, the student 
will be able to acquire a knowledge of the forms and structure of the Sanskrit language 
and to do some reading, without first troubling himself to learn the Nagari alphabet. 
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Perry's Sanskrit Primer. 

A Sanskrit Primer: based on the Lei^adm fiir den EUtnentar-cursus 
des Sanskrit of Prof. Georg Biihler of Vienfaa. By Edward Delavan 
Perry, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, New York. 
1885. 8vo. xii + 230 pages. Mailing price, gi.to. 

This book is an attempt to combine Professor BUhler's admirable practical exercises in 
translating from Sanskrit into English and from English into Sanskrit, with the systematic 
exposition of the Grammar as given by Professor Whitney. To this end, the Leitfaden 
has really been rewritten. An introduction has been added, giving a general view of the 
structure of the language ; and the exerdses have been somewhat abbreviated. Care has 
been taken to retain nothing but what would meet the real needs of a beginner; and 
regard has been had for those who may take up the study without a teacher. The book 
has sufiident vocabularies. 


Kaegi's Rigveda. 

The Rigveda : the oldest literature of the Indians. By Adolf Kaegi, 
Professor in the University of Zurich. Authorized translation [from 
the German], with additions to the notes, by Robert Arrowsmith, 
Ph.D. 1886. 8vo. Cloth. viii+ 198 pages. Mailing price, if 1.65. 

This work treats of Vcdic literature and exegesis, of the Vedic people, and of Vedic 
dvilization ; of the language and form of the hymns of the Veda ; of their contents ; and 
of the Vedic religious thought ; of the Vedic divinities ; of the Vedic beliefs, especially 
the belief in immortality ; of Vedic secular poetry ; etc. Tfie notes (pages 95-180) com- 
prise a very full explanatory, justificative, and bibliographical comment upon the main body 
of the book. 


Hopkins's Religions of India. 

The Religions of India. By Edward Washburn Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale University. 1895. i2mo. Cloth, xvi 
•f6i2 pages. Mailing price, f 2.00. 

This is the first of Professor Morris Jastrow’s Series of Handbooks on the History of 
Religions. The book gives an account of the religions of India in the chronological 
order of their development. The point of view is chiefly historical and descriptive, but 
the causes leading to the successive phases of religious belief are kept prominently before 
the reader. A new feature of this book, as compared with the one work that has preceded 
it on the same lines, Barth’s Religions of India, is the constant employment of illustrative 
material, drawn from the original sources. Copious extracts are given ftbm Vedic, Brah- 
manic, Jain, Buddhistic, and later sectarian literatures. The volunte'cdntains also a full 
description of the modem sects of to-day, a chapter on the religions of the wild tribtes, 
and one on the relations between the religions of India and those of the West. The 
book is supplied with index, map, and a substantial bibliography. 
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ElweWs Jatakas {Pali). 

Nine Jatakas. Pali text with vocabulary. By Levi H. Elwell, Pro- 
fessor in Amherst College. 1886. Square i6mo. Cloth, vi -t- 120 
pages. Mailing price, 65 cents. 

This volume contains the Pali text of nine Buddhist Birth-stories, printed in English 
letters. In view of the great difficulty of obtaining Pali lexicons, it will be found most 
useful for those who are just beginning the study of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

Philadelphia Oriental Studies. 

Oriental Studies. A selection of the papers read before The Oriental 
Club of Philadelphia, 1888-1894. Boston, 1894. 8vo. Cloth. 278 
pages. Mailing price, $2.00. 

The volume contains thirteen papers. Among them are three that have to do with 
Indie studies : The Physical Geography of India, by Professor M. W. Easton ; the Holy 
Numbers of the Rigveda, by Professor E. W. Hopkins ; The Aryan Name of the Tongue, 
by Professor H. Collitz. 

Jackson's Avesta Grammar. 

An Avesta Grammar in comparison with Sanskrit. By A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 
College, New York City. Part I. : Phonology, Inflection, Word- 
Formation. With an introduction on the Avesta. 1892. 8vo. Cloth, 
xlviii -f 273 pages. Mailing price, ^2.20. 

The introduction gives a lucid account of the Avesta and of Avestan studies, of the 
contents and character of the Avesta, of the religion of Zoroaster, etc. In the treatment 
of the language, constant reference is made to the Sanskrit and to Whitney’s grammar. 

Jackson's Avesta Reader. 

Avesta Reader: First Series. Easier texts, notes, and vocabulary. 
By A. V. Williams Jackson. 1893. 8vo. Cloth, viii-f- 1 12 pages, 
Mailing price, $ 1.85. 

The selections include passages from Yasna, Visparad, Yashts, and Vendidad, and the 
■text is based on Gcldner’s edition. The book is intended for beginners. 

Other Avestan Works. 

A Hymn of Zoroaster: Yasna 31. Translated with comments by A. 
V. Williams Jackson. 1888. 8vo. xii-)-62 pages. Paper, cut. 
Mailing price, $ 1.05. 

Text and translation are on opposite pages. Commentary follows. An introduction 
on method, and full indexes are given. 
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The Avestan alphabet and its transcription. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson. With appendices. 1890. 8vo. Paper. 36 pages. Mui* 
ing price, 80 cents. 

Discusses the Avestan alphabet paleographically and phonologically, and proposes a 
scheme of transliteration, which has since been sanctioned by Brugmann. 


Harvard Oriental Series. 

Edited, with the co-operation of various scholars, by Charles Rock- 
well Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. 

Volume I. — The Jataka-mala : or Bodhisattvavadana-mala, by Arya- 
5ura; edited by Dr. Hendrik Kern, Professor in the University of 
Leiden, Netherlands. 1891. Royal 8vo. Cloth, xiv -f- 254 pages. 
Mailing price, |>i.50. 

This is the editio princeps of a collection of Buddhist stories in Sanskrit. The text is 
printed in Nagari characters. An English translation of this work, by Professor Speyer, 
of the Netherlandish University of Groningen, has just been published in the Bijdragen tot 
de taal-, land-, tit volkenkuntU van Ntderlandsch Indie, The same version has just 
appeared in revised form in Professor Max Muller’s Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

Volume II. — The Sariikhya-pravacana-bhasya : or Commentary on 
the exposition of the Sankhya philosophy ; by Vijflanabhiksu ; edited by 
Richard Garbe, Professor in the University of Konigsberg, Prussia. 
1895. Royal 8vo. Cloth, xiv + 196 pages. Mailing price, $1.50. 

“In spite of all the false assumptions and the errors of which VijBanabhiksu is 
undoubtedly guilty, his Commentary ... is after all the one and only work which instructs 
us concerning many particulars of the doctrines of what is, in my estimation, the most 
significant system of philosophy that India has produced.” — Editor's Preface, 


Volume III. — Buddhism in Translations. By Henry Clarke 
Warren. Royal 8vo. xx -i- 520 pages. Mailing price, $1.20. 

This is a series of extracts from Pali writings, done into English, and so arranged as 
to give a general idea of Ceylonese Buddhism. The work consists of over a hundred 
selections comprised in five chapters of about one hundred pages each. Of these, chapters 
ii., iii., and iv. are on Buddhist doctrine, and concern themselves respectively with the philo- 
sophical conceptions that underlie the Buddhist religious system, with the doctrine of 
Karma and rebirth, and with the scheme of salvation from misery. Chapter i. gives the 
account of the previous existences of Gotama Buddha and of his life in the last existence 
up to the attainment of Buddhaship ; while the sections of chapter v. are about Buddhist 
monastic life. 
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Volumes IV. and V. — The Atharva Veda Sanhita, translated into 
English, with a full critical and exegetical commentary, by the late 
William Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University. 
Edited by Chakles Rockwell Lanmam, Professor of Sanskrit b 
Harvard University. Royal 8vo. Cloth. (/« the Press.') 

An announcement as to this great work, with a full statement (from which this is 
taken) of its plan, scope, and contents, was made by the author in the Journal ef the 
American Oriental Society, volume 15, page clxxi, April, 1892. The plan includes, in 
the first place, critical notes upon the text, giving the various readings of the manuscripts, 
and not alone of those collated by Whitney in Europe, but also of those of the apparatus 
used by S. P. Pandit in the great Bombay edition. Second, the readings of the Paippa- 
lada or Cashmere version, furnished by the late Professor Roth. Further, notice of the 
corresponding passages in all the other Vedic texts, with report of the various readings. 
Further, the data of the Hindu scholiast respecting authorship, divinity, and meter of 
each verse. Also, references to the ancillary literature, especially to the well-edited 
Kaugika and Vaitana Sutras, with account of the ritualistic use therein made of the 
h3Tnns or parts of hymns, so far as this appears to cast any light upon their meaning. 
Also, extracts from the printed commentary. And, finally, a simple literal translation,- 
with introduction and indexes. 

We may perhaps add that the critical commentary has been made the most important 
feature of the work. No account, at once so systematic, extensive, and complete, of the 
critical status of any Vedic text has ever been undertaken before ; and the material is 
here presented in just such thoroughly lucid, orderly, and well-digested form as the pre- 
vious works of its lamented author would lead us to expect. Its publication will — as we 
hope — mark a new epoch in the history of Vedic criticism. To the student of folk-lore, 
and of primitive religions, the translation itself will offer abundant, interesting, and 
important material. 
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